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PREFACE 


BY 

The Madras Library Association 

With the object of spreading the essential ideas 
of the Library Movement and of directing thought 
towards the creation of a library service suited to 
our country, the Madras Library Association in¬ 
augurated its Publication Series in 1929. The first 
volume. The Library viovemcnt, a collection of 
essays by Divers Hands, was widely circulated 
throughout the country. The second volume. The 
five knvs of library science^ by S. R. Ranganathan, 
which came out in 1931, sought to expound the prin¬ 
ciples of library organisation and management in a 
systematic form. The preface to that book con¬ 
tained the announcement "With the present volume 
on the Fwe lems of library science .. the Madras 
Library Association commences the publication of a 
series of books on the technical and practical aspects 
of library work." 

In partial fulfilment of this announcement, the 
Association has already published the Colon classi- 
ficoHon in 1933, the Classified ctOalogue code in 
1934 and the Library odminislrtaion in 1935, all by 
S. R. Ranganathan, All these volumes have ex¬ 
perienced a good circulation, both in India and 
abroad. 

As another instalment of the Publication 
Series, the Association is publishing the present 
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volume entitled Prolegomeita tc library ciassificar 
timt, the manuscript of which Mr. S. R. Rangana- 
thaiT had been good enough to place at the disposal 
of the Association. 

The Association hopes that this volume will get 
as widely circulated as its predecessors and enable 
the libraries in India and elsewhere to organise 
their work in an ciHcient, scientific and serviceable 
manner. 


I 


INTRODUCTION 


It has been my esqn:Hence—one doubtless 
shared by many others—that, when one is cnga^d 
on a problem, the most useful ideas occur suddenly, 
seeming at once to cast a flood of light over murky 
tracts of half-formed thought and promising reward 
to further exploitation. These inspirations, which 
present themselves as ready-made wholes, come, as 
we all know, at the oddest moments. They seldom 
come if they are sought, and they delight in choos¬ 
ing moments when pen and paper cannot be used 
to impede their flight. They come and whisper in 
our ears as we lie sleepily after dinner or as we 
mechanically repeat a long-drawn-out hymn as part 
of the daily routine of worship. To sit at the study 
table, with note-book and pencil, with the intention 
of meditating on one’s problem invariably produces 
nothing hut sleep. 

It is a feature of these ideas that they always 
seem at first inspired, and we think them quite 
original—as in fact they are. But before tong, and 
usually before our first notes have been developed, 
there comes awakening. Somebody else, we find, 
has thought of the same thing before, and has ex¬ 
pressed it all in some well-known work. One’s 
feelings at this discovery are mixed. First there 
is dismay at being deprived—nay robbed—of well- 
deserved priority. Then there is relief that one is 
spared the labour of cudgelling one’s brains over the 
pioneer work involved, and further there is satis- 
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faction in the thought that if others, and deverer 
men, have trodden this way before, then one is pro¬ 
bably on the right path, and not wandering hope¬ 
lessly in the wilderness. 

Finally one is buoyed up by the hope that if one 
continues long enough in this 'way, one will in the 
end have climbed the crests of the known and be 
looking forward to undiscovered country. Would 
that it W'Cre possible that in this t^k the distant 
peaks should be visible through the wreaths of mist! 
One can hope for no more than this, and yet one 
is conscious of a thoroughly enjoyable Journey, 
which has recalled again and again the sentiments 
expressed by R. L. Stevenson, ^‘To travel hopefully 
is a better tiling than to arrive”. 

This book is one result of twelve years’ work 
at forging and polishing the Colon ClassiBcation 
and of nine years’ work of teaching the principles 
of classiheation to mixed dasses composed of some 
highly-disciplined minds and a few bewildered but 
willing ones that needed to be led step by step with 
explanations and illustrations even of the obvious. 
In teaching such dasscs, the exposition ^ven in 
existing text-books were sometimes found inade¬ 
quate. 

It is now five years since the manuscript of the 
^ first edition of the Colon Classification was put into 
the hands of the printer. During this period, the 
scheme has been applied to 50,OCX) additional 
volumes of which 25,000 covered the wave-front 
of nascent tliought on all the most important sub¬ 
jects. It afforded a good test. The test disclosed 
hidden potentialities in the scheme, which had not 
been consciously sensed at the time of invention. 
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It also disclosed some minor maladjustments 
which could have been avoided no doubt if I had 
been working on the basis of a well-tested theory 
of classification. But the process was reversed in^ 
my case. My theory had to be developed later to 
discover the cause of such maladjustments and to 
set them right. The first edition of the Cohn cUtssi- 
ficatwn being almost exhausted, I decided that it 
would be advantageous to wxtrk out the theory of 
classification before preparing the second, ^ 

Thus, it became a personal necessity and seem¬ 
ed not a useless labour to collect my thoughts which 
bore upon the theory of classification and record 
them in e.xact terms. These thoughts had been in¬ 
cubating in extra-conscious regions of the mind 
during the last twelve years in a way which seems 
to me exactly expressed in the following passage of u 
John Drinkwaier’s Loyalties :— 

Haunting the lucidities of life 

That are my daily beauty, moves a theme 

Beating along my undiscovered mind. 

These were the general pre-disposing causes. 

But the book was actually precipitated last June in 
an attempt to expound to my class the full import /) 

of the principle of hospitality in reference to Book ^ 

Classification, The experience in the class room 
had stirred the latent thought-mass at all levels, 

\Vhen I came home 1 found sleep impossible. See¬ 
ing my restlessness and probably disturbed by it, a 
relation w'ho was sleeping in my room gave an in¬ 
nocent piece of advice. “W'hy don't you take up a 

book and read for a while?” he said, "That will 
bring you sleep”. No doubt he was not aware of 
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Schopenhauer’s observation "To put away one's 
own original thoughts in order to t^e up a book is 
to sin against the Holy Ghost”. However, this sug¬ 
gestion recalled two books which I had set aside for 
later study, when at the first attempt I had found 
them unmanageable. They were the books of Bliss"' 
on Classification. 

My mind was by this time so saturated with the 
theory of classification that so far from these two 
books i>roving difficult and causing sleep, before 
midnight, in a single movement, I had forged 
through their entire range of 740 pages. My mind 
was pressed through these pages in so intimate and 
critical a way that my own book emerged clear cut 
as from a mould. Ail that remained w-as to fill in 
details and provide illustrations. 

The First Part expounds the theory of classi¬ 
fication. After the first seven pages, the first chap¬ 
ter, which seeks to build up the necessary scaffolding 
of terminology, may prove to Ije stiJT reading for 
beginners. But they may skip over that portion 
in the first reading and refer to it w'henever need 
is felt for definition of technical terms. 

The second and third chapters develop the 
canons of classification that belong to the general 
theory. It is believed that these two chapters carry 
the analysis further than existing books on the sub¬ 
ject. The treatment of Terminology and Notation 
may tie found to be new. 

The fourth chapter which deals with the special 
theory of Knowledge Qasstfication, shows the ad- 


‘ Bliss (Henry Evdyn): OrganisoHDn of 1929, 

„ Orffonitaiion of ktmwtedffe in Hbfariri, Wit, 
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vantages, if not the necessity, of a synthetic classi- 
hcadon, when the Universe to be classified is infinite. 

The fifth chapter analyses the peculiar fea¬ 
tures of the special theory of Book Classification 
and leads to the reoogmtion and isolation of four 
distinct st^es in library classification. 

The Second Part is mainly devoted to a com¬ 
parative study of five current schemes of classifi¬ 
cation. These comparisons over limited ranges arc 
of course only intended as models of a process that 
could be continued almost endlessly. 

The stimulation received from the works of 
Bliss has already been mentioned and it is easy to 
see how much this book has received from the two 
well-known books^ of Berwick Sayers. 


* Sayert (W. C. Berwick) i JfiMiust of tlataficaiioni. 
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L GENERAL THEORY 

What is a Scheme of Classification? 

To appreciate the strength and weakness of a 
scheme of classihcation, to compare the relative 
merits of two or more schemes and to do the day- 
to-day work of classification in a library consistently 
and in conformity to the chosen scheme, it is neces¬ 
sary and helpful to enunciate a set of tests and to 
Jay down some systematic procedure. To arrive 
at the tests, to enunciate them tn exact language, 
to lay down a system of procedure and to study 
schemes of dassiheation in precise and concise 
terms, it is necessary and helpful to have the funda¬ 
mental concepts and terms associated with schemes 
of classification examined and defined as a prelimi¬ 
nary nieasurc- 

This chapter is devoted to the lut mentioned problem. 
\VTiile its tatter part will make an analytical approach in 
an abstract manner, the first part will deal with it diagram¬ 
matical ly and concretely. 

Diag&aumatical Affboacb 

TTie diagram on the left band page is the basis of 
exposition. In the diagram there are forty rectangles 
excluding the fonr dotted ones, which are marked with 
numbers. They all represent classes. They all hang, as 
it wete, from the class O, which we shall call the Ohiginai, 

UxiVSilSE, 

There are twenty-five rectangles marked E excluding 
the dotted ones. We shall say that these rectangles contain 
just one and only one Entity We shall call them UNnARV 
Classes. We shall name or denote these entities by the 
numbers which are contained in their respective rectangles. 
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Complete A^soetmei^t 


These numbers arc 11llS* 1131, 11321* 1132211^ 
1132212, 1132213, 113222, 11323, 12, 13, 141, 1421, 
1422, 143, 1441, 1442, 2, 31, 321, 332111, 3^112, 32212, 
3222, 323. 

This may look like a mess, if we read the numbers as 
integers* But i£ wc read them as decimal fractions, tVe*^ as 
if there is a decimal point to the left of each number, we 
can easily realise that the numbers are arranged strictly in 
the ascending order of magnitude. This is by the way. 

Complete: Assortment 

Let us go back to the twenty-five end ties, which are 
contaUied in the twenty-five unitary classes. These twenty- 
five entities lie Isolated from one another. As we pro¬ 
gress from left to right, they are arranged Jn a definite 
order^—in the ascending order of the decimal fmctional 
numbers denoting them. 

An arrangement like this in a definite order is called a 
Complete Assortment of the entities. 

Xjft us thiiik of a stage in which all these twenty-five 
entities were huddled together in the rectaii|^^ at the top 
which is marked O. We have already agreed to call this 
rectangle, ori^nally containing all the twenty-five entitles* 
the O^oiNAL Universe, 

We shall trace the successive stages by which the 
entities should have been isolated. 

Class and- Agrav 

Let us imagine that the aggregate of these twenty-five 
entities in the original universe O is divided into the three 
sub-aggregates or Groups, marked 1, 2 and 3, on the basis 
of some CHARAGTESi^tc ot ATtRTBUTE wfiich distinguishes 
them as those assignable to group I or group 2 or group 3, 
Let us further assume;, as it is actually in the diagram, that 
these groups are arranged in the ascending order of the 
numbers 1, 2, 3 which denote them. Then we say that the 
groups are arranged in a definite order. We abo say that 
each group is assigned a rank^ or simply^ is Banked. 

A ranked group w'e shall call a Class, Thus the 
rectangles L 2, 3 are classes. The twenty-five entities of 


Process of Assortment 
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the origina! imiverse O Iiave been Assorted into the dasscs 

I, 2 and 3. As the dasses have been derived from the 
original universe by one process of assortment, we shall 
call the classes 1, 2 and 3 classes of the Fiest Order The 
line of the classes 1, 2, 3 we shall call an Array of the 
First Order. 

Now the class 2 ts a unitary class as it is ma^ed E. 
That is, it contains one and only one entity: it has isolated 
one entity. But the classes I and 3, not marked E, are not 
unitary classes. They must be Multiple classes, because 
each of them should have had more than one entity. In 
fact. Uic remaining twenty-four eplitles of the original 
universe should have been shared by them. A little count¬ 
ing in the diagram will show that class I should have con- 
tamed seventeen entities-and that class 3 should have con¬ 
tained seven entities. 

Second Order 

The diagram will make us say that, at the second stage, 
class 1 would have been sub-divided into the four classes 

II, 12, 13 and 14, These four classes may be said to be of 
the Second Order and their array also may be said to be 
an Array of the Second Order 

Similarly class 3 also would have been sub-divided 
into its two classes 31 and 32, These two classes form 
another Array of the Second Order and the classes also are 
of the Second Order. 

Now, of the six classes of the second order, the classes 
12, 13 and 31 are unitary classes as they are marked E. 
The remaining three classes 11, H and 32 are multiple 
classes, sharing between themselves the twenty-one entities 
not yet isolated. A little counting in the diagram will show 
that the multiple class 11 should have had nine entities, the 
multiple class 14 should have had six entities and the 
mutliple class 32 should have had six entities. 

Higher Orders 

At the third stage, class U would have been sub-divtded 
into the three classes 111, 112. and 113, which arc all of the 
Third Order- Similarly, class 14 would have been sub- 
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Filiatory Arrangement 


divided into the Tbibd OsfiES Classes 141, 142, 143 and 
144, and the class 32 into the Thisd Order Classes 321, 
322 and 323, These ten third order classes arrange them' 
selves into three Arrays of the Third Order, Of these 
ten third order classes, six are marked E and hence are 
unitary classes and the remaining four, tAs., 113, 142 and 
322 are multiple classes. These four multiple classes 
should have shared among themselves the fifteen entities 
not yet isolated. 

In this way, classes of the fourth, fifth, sixth and 
seventh orders should have been formed at successive stages 
as shown in the diagram. As all the classes of the seventh 
order are marked £, no further division is possible. 

Now the diagram shows that fourteen multiple classes, 
other >han the Original Universe have been formed in the 
process of the Complete Assortment ol the twenty'five 
entities of the original universe. 

Fiuatory Abra^cemeust 

Let us arrange all the classes and all the oitilies (uni- 
taiy classes) numbering forty in all in ascending order of 
the dectmaJ fractions denoting them. We get 0, I, 111, 112, 
113, S131, 1132, 11321, 11322, 113221, 1132211, 1132212, 
1132213, 113222, 11323, 12, 13, 14, 141, 142, 1421, 1422, 
143, 144, 1441, 1442, 2, 3, 31, 32. 321, 322 . 3221, 32211, 
322111. 322112, 33212. 3322. 323. 

This arrangement in a special order, taking together 
all the twenty-five entities of the original universe and ait 
the fifteen classes, including the original universe formed 
in the course of the complete assortment of the original 
universe of the twenty-five entities will be called a Filia- 
TORV ARRANOSMES’T, 

The resemblance of the diagram to a gcneabgical tree 
is obvious. The above airangemenl is like that which has 
the ancestor at the head with line after line of descendants 
coming thereafter in succession in the best order of filiation. 
Hence the arrangement is called a filiatory arrangement. 

The arrangement of the entities alone—f.r, the result 
of knocking away from the filiatory aTTangcmcnl all the 
classes—has been already called a Coupleve Assortuent. 
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SCBEirZ at CuiSSlFICATION 

A third alttmative is to consider the arrangement of 
the fifteen classes alone—f.e., knocking away from the filia- 
toiy arrangement all the entitles. 

Thus we get the following arrangement of classes:'— 

0. 1. 11. 113. 1132, 11322. U3221. 14,142. 144, 3, 32, 
322, 3221, 32211. 

This arrangement of the classes alone is called a 
Scheme op Classification. 

It should be noticed that the arrangement of classes is 
not a random one. It is, on the contrary, a filiatory arrange¬ 
ment of the classes. 

Chain of Classes 

A few more terms and concepts may be introduced:— 

A set of classes, like 3, 32, 32^ 3221 having lineal 
kinship, so to speak, will be called a Chain of Classes. 

The class 3 will be called the Fikst Link of the above 
chain and the class 3221, the Last Link. 

A chain like 0, 3, 32, 322, 3221 which has the original 
universe for the first link wilt be called a Pbimabv Chain. 

A chain like 32, 322, 3221, 32212 whose last link 
32212 is a unitary class will be called a Loose Chain. 

A chain like 0. 3, 32, 322, 3221. 32212 which h both 
primary and loose will be called a Complete Chain. 

Now we pass on to a formal and abstract treatment of 
the question and give precise definitions of the various 
terms. If extra Lllustrations are felt necessary, they may 
be taken from (he diagram at the beginning of this chapter 
and from illustrations given in the diagramimtlc appre^ch. 
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Entity and Attribute 


Analyticai, Approach 
A n Entity is any existent, concrete or con* 
ceptual, t.p., things or ideas. 

1 A boy. 3 A school of i^ilosophy. 

2 A book. 4 A subject of study. 

An Attribute is any property or quality of 
an entity. 

ExoTfiptesi— 

I, In the case of a boy, the foUowiDg arc some attri- 


butes 



11 

Height. 

193 

Character. 

12 

Colour (of the skin). 

194 

Date of birth. 

13 

Possession of face. 

195 

Age. 

14 

Mather tongue. 

196 

Horoscope (The posi* 

15 

Intelligence, 


tion of planets at the 

16 

Extent of knowledge. 


time of birth). 

17 

Handwriting. 

197 

Mode of dressing of 

18 

Physical strength. 


hmr. 

191 

Ancestry, 

198 

Nature of clothing. 

192 

Wealth. 




and so on^ 



2. In the case of a book the following are some 

attributes:— 



21 

Subject-matter* 

23 

Colour of the covering 

22 

Form in which the sub¬ 


materia). 


ject-matter is ex¬ 

24 

Quality of the paper. 


pounded ( sa y as a 

25 

Author. 


catechism or as a dic- 

26 

Language. 


tionar>’ or as a skele¬ 

27 

Year of puhlication. 


ton^ or as a continu¬ 

28 

Printer. 


ous narrative). 




and so on. 



3. In the case of a school of philosophy, the fottowLng 
are some attributes:— 

31 Number of ultimate 32 
principles assumed 
mooism^ dual¬ 
ism, pluralism). 33 
34 

and so cm. 


Attitude towards reality 
(or otherwise) of 
things. 

Founder of the school. 
Country of origin. 


Like and Unlike. 
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4. Id ihfi case of a subject of study, the following are 
some attributes:— 

41 Field comprehended. have been wntten on 

42 Extent to which books it. 

and so on. 

Two entities are Like with reference to a given 
attribute when they share it equally in nteasure, 
intensity, extent or in any other way. 

Two entities are Unlike with reference to a 
given attribute if they do not share it equally in 
measure, intensity, extent or in any other way. 

Ejcmtpiesx — 

1. Two boys, each S feet high but bom in 1926 and 
1927 respectively, are Kit* with reference to their height 
but unlike with reference to their age. 

2. Basu's Algebra and Radhakrishna Ayj'ar s Algebm 
are like with reference to their subject-matter but tatlike 
with reference to (heir author. 

It must be noted that the terms like and unlUte 
have no signihcance 

(1) except with reference to an attribute j 
and 

(2) unless there are two or more entities 
with that attribute. 

Characteristic 

A Characteristic is any attribute or any 
complex of attributes with reference to which the 
likeness or unlike ness of entities can determined 
and at least two of them are unlike. 

Examples t — 

t. Height is a characteristic of boys but possession of 
face is not, alihough both of them arc attributes. Posses¬ 
sion of face is an attribute shared equally by all boys and 
hence with reference to it all the boys are like. Thus it is. 
not a characteristic of boys considered as entities. 

2. If we are considering boys-of -equal-height as 
entities, height will not be a characteristic, 

Z 
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US'T%'EK&£ AND ITS DlVJSION 


A Univebse is any aggregate of entities under 
consideration. 

Division of a ‘universe is the process of sort¬ 
ing the entities o£ that universe into sub-aggregates 
with reference to a chosen characteristic, putting 
like entities into the same sub-aggregate and unlike 
entities into different sub-aggregates. 

Division virill also be used to denote the result 
of division, i,e,, a group of sub-aggri^ates formed 
by a division of the entities of a universe or that 
state of such entities in which they have been 
divided. 

The chosen characteristic may be called the 

Division CrrARACTESiSTic. 

Example t —The aggregate of boys in a class-room is 
a UsiVERSE. Sort them with reference to their height. 
Then the Division Charactebistic is height and boys of 
the same height form a sub-aggregate. Division denotes 
the state of having been sorted as wdl as the process of 
sotting. 

Divisions of the same universe based on con¬ 
comitant characteristics will not be different. 

Divisions of the same universe based on in¬ 
dependent characteristics will, in general, be 
different. 

Example ',—Height and age, since ihey are independent 
characteristics, will, in general, divide die boys into two 
different sets of sub-aggregates. Bui age and year of birth, 
since they are concomitant eharacteristics, will divide ihem 
into the same set of sub-aggregates. 

The number of possible different divisions (considered 
as processes) of a universe cannot be greater than the num¬ 
ber of independent characteristics of the entities of that 
universe. 
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Any sub-aggregate of a universe will now be 
called a Group. 

A Unitary Group is a group which contains 
one and only one entity. 

A Multiple Group is a group which contains 
two or more entities. 

Each multiple group may. in its turn, Ik considered a 
universe, and divided on the basis of a further diarac- 
terisUc. Each multiple group will, then, give rise to a 
number of groups, some of which may be unitary and some 
multiple. If the process of division is continued with rach 
resulting multiple group, and if the number of cniities 
is finite, a stage will be reached when there is no multiple 
group left and the universe will have been sorted mto 
unitary groups. That is, the entities of the onginal 
universe will have been isolated. 

Complete Division of a universe is the 
process of extending division of that universe on 
the basis of a sequence of characteristics until no 
multiple group is left. 

Complete Division will also be used to denote 
the result of complete division, the completely 
isolated state of the entities of any divided universe. 

It is obvious that in the second sense of the term, there 
CM bt Oiie and only one Complete Division of 3 universe, 
whatever be ihe InJtia! characteristic and the further cha¬ 
racteristics used and whatever be their scttuence of si^cccs- 
8100 , 

Example . — If the ttniverse of boys in a class toom is 
divided on the basis of thdr height, the first multiple group 
so f onned may be divided by age. the second by w^eight, the 
third by colour* the fourth by age, and so on. Again further 
subdivide the multiple groups that Still remam by appro¬ 
priate characteristics* Ultimately the boys will be separated* 
The same would be the result even if we had divided first 
by colour and then by age, etc. 
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Assortment 


Assortment of a universe is the process of its 
division into groups that of arranging the 

groups in a definite order (i.r., of ranking or assign¬ 
ing a rank to each group that arises). 

Assortment will also be used to denote the 
result of assortment the groups so formed and 
ranked). 

The Assortment Characteristic is the cha¬ 
racteristic on the basis of which (or by which) the 
universe is assorted. 

Exatnplc .—Consider the universe of the boys in a 
class-room. Use height as the characteristic of assortment. 
Let us assume that the height of eveiy boy is between 50 
and 65 inches. Put into one group all the boys who ait 
above 50 but not above 51. Put into another group those 
that are above 51 but not above 52, and so on. Then the 
number of groups will be 15 or less. Let us assume that 
there are IS groups. 

These 15 groups can be arranged among themselves 
(ranked) in several ways, in ascending order of height, 
in descending order or so that the group having the greatest 
height b in the centre and those on cither side of it in 
descending order as we proceed aw'ay from it, and so on. 
Let us assume that the groups are arranged in ascending 
order of height Then each group is ranked. 

Now them are 151 '(1X2X3>C4XSX6X7 X8X9X10 
X11X12X13X14X15) possible ways of arrangi^ the 
groups among themselves. Thus, while only one division 
by height is possible, there are IS! (™1,307,6?4,^,000) 
possible assortments. 

Similarly, every different division of a universe 
will give rise to several assortments of it, 
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A Class is a ranked group. 

An Array is the sequence of the classes of a 
universe arranged among themselves according to 
their ranks. 

A Unitary Class is a class which comprises 
one and only one entity. 

A Multiple Class is a class which comprises 
two or more entities. 

Consider the classes tn any particular array; some may 
be tmitary and some multiple. 

Consider any one multiple class. Look upon it as a 
universe. Assort it into classes by a further characteristic. 
These classes will now form another array. The classes* 
the array Itself, each of the arrays similarly derived from 
the other multiple classes of the original universe, and each 
class of each of such arrays may be said to be of SEOOtni 
Om)er (with respect to the original universe). The words 
within brackets will henceforward be understood. 

In the same way each of the first set of classes of the 
original universe and its array may be said to be of Fissx 
O&DCK and the original universe itself may be said to be a 
class of Z^o OfiUER. 

Further assort each multiple class of the second order 
by further characteristics. This will give rise to classes 
and arrays of Third Order. 

This process continued will give rUe to classes and 
arrays of higher and higher orders till no multiple class is 
left 

Then the assortment may he said to be Com¬ 
plete. This process of progressive assortment, as 
well as its result, may be called (^mflete Assort¬ 
ment, 

The classes belonging to one and the same 
Array may be called Co-ohdinate Classes. 

See the diagram on p, 2 for examples. 




14 Order of Classes and Arrays 

The Order of a Class may be defined by ^e 
number of successive characteristics used to derive 
that class from an original universe. 

The Order of an Array may be taken to be 
the same as that of the classes that form it. 

The Immedlate Universe of a class of given 
order is that class of the next smaller order from 
which it has been derived. 

The Immediate Universe of an array of given 
order is that class of the next smaller order from 
vb'hich it has been derived. 

Any class of any order may be considered a class of 
the first order of its Immediate universe. The latter class 
(the immediate universe) may in its turn be considered a 
fiaec of the first order of its own immediate universe. This 
last immediate universe may then be considered the imrne- 
diatc universe of the second remove of the class with 
which we started. In the same way, we can define the 
immediate universe of the third remove, fourth remove 
and so on, until we reach the original universe, 

Qasses which are of the same order but are 
not co^irdinatc may be called Collateral Classes. 

Arrays of the same order may be called Colla¬ 
teral Arrays. 

A class may be said to be Subordinate to its 
Immediate Universe of any remove. 

Sic the diagram on p. 2 for exainptes. 
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A Chain is a sequence of classes made of 
any given class, its imincdiate universe, its imme¬ 
diate universe of the second remove, of the third 
remove, etc. A chain may be arrested at any stage, 
short of the original universe concerned. 

Example ,—lu die diagram on p. 2, the classes marked 
11. 113, 1)32, 11322 and 113221 form a chain. 

It is obvious that no two classes of a chain can be of 
the same order. 

The First Line of a chain is the class of the 
lowest order comprised in it. 

The Last Link of a chain is the class of the 
highest order comprised in it. 

Example ,—In the example of chain cited above, class 
11 is the hrst link and class 11322 is the last link. 

The Oroer of a chain is the order of its first 

link. 

Example ,—In our example the order of the chain is 2 
since the order of class 11 (its first link) is 2. 

A Primary Chain is a chain of zero order, 
i.e.j a chain whose first link is an original universe. 

ExamptA —In the diagram of p. 2. the chain whose 
successive classes arc 0, 3 and 32 is a primary chain. It 
will be seen that there are many other primary chains in 
the diagram. 

A Loose Chain is a chain whose last link is a 
unitary class. 

Example ,—In tbe diagiairi of p. 2, the imitaiy classes 
are marked E, since each of them contains only one entity. 

The classes marked 3, 32, 322 form a loose chain. 

A Complete Chain is a loose primary chain. 

Example .—In the diagram of p. 2. the classes 0, 3, 32, 
322 and 3222 form a complete chain. 

It is obvious that there is only one class (an original 
universe) that can be the first link of a con^lete chain. 
But any one of the entities of a universe may be the last 
link of a chain. Thus the Dumber of complete chains 
possible is the number of entities tn a universe. 




INDIV1DUALISATI OK. 


To Individualise the entities of a iiniverM is 
to separate them and arrange them in a definite 
order (Rank them). 

A complete assortment individualises the ent 

of the «lh order 

in its array and the primary* chain of vfhi^ n is 
link. Co Jider the successive classes m this chain ban¬ 
ning itom the original universe. SuppoM the of 
firs? order in the chain has rarik m its arra^ j!’/ 
of the second order in the chain has rank Oj m its amy 
the class of the (n-l) ih order m the chain 

iiasrankfll, in its array. Then the class of the «th o^cr 

rq«stion may be said to have, in the ^sortment as a whole. 

the first order, tank a, of the second order _ 

. rank o.ri of («-l)th order and rank n of the 
Hth order or to be more ctunpact ( 0| oj 
be taken to be the MEasuBE of rrs mnku This number may 
be considered a pure decimal fraction (te., as if there were 

a decimal pcmi before oi)- -j .t,„ i.,.i 

Consider a complete assoitoeni Co“‘der Jbe last 
links of the complete chains (the individual entities of a 
universe). They will stand arranged accordmg to the 
measures of their ranks. Take an entity o. Suppose it is 
of order «. Suppose it has rank o, of the first order, a j of 

the second order, etc. .and o, of the mh orden 

Then the decimal fraction (oi ®i- “'’“s ^ l 

taken as the measure of the rank of the cntily a m the 


complete assortment. 

It is now obvious that no two measures of rank 
will be e<iual and that the measures of rank of all 
entities taken together will have a definite ordinal 
relation among themselves. 

Thus a Complete Assortment may be defined 
as the process of arran^ng ail the entities of a uni¬ 
verse, entity by entity, in a definite order, t.e., giv- 
ing a’different rank to each of them. 

Complete Assortment may also be used to 
denote the state of entities so ranked and arranged. 
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A Scheme of Assoetmeut means a statement 


of 


(1) the cbaracterisdc used; in conjunction 
with, 

(2) their sequence; and 

(3) the mode of ranking of dasses in each 

array that arises in the progress to¬ 
wards complete assortment of an 
original universe. 

By vaiying the scheme of itssortmeffi it may be possible 
to vairy the 

While the number of eontplelc assortments of a uni¬ 
verse is limited n* if the universe contains n entities), 
the number of schemes of assortment may be far greater. 
Thus it is possible for two or more different schemes of 
assortment to give one and the same complete assortment. 

An Associated Scheme of Assortment of a 
given complete assortirient is any of the schemes of 
assortment which gives the complete assortment in 
question, which in turn may be called the Associat¬ 
ed Complete Assortment of the scheme of assort¬ 
ment in question. 

£jrji«/fe.—Let us consider the simple case of a class- 
roora of 4 boys; 24 coniplete assortments of these boys are 
possible. 

Let us take their names to be Gopu, RamUp Seenu and 

Yogu. 

Let us also assume that 
Gopu is short, fair and light (in weight); 

Ramu is tall, fair and heavy (in weight); 

Seenu is tall, dark and very heavy; and 
Yogu is short, dark and very light. 

Now there are four characteristics available for arriv¬ 
ing at a complete assortment of the four boys. 

Let us consider a few of the possible schemes of assort- 
ments and the assodated complete assortments. 

Scheme 1. Characteristic; name. Ranking: alpha- 
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betical. The associated comfdete assortment: Goptt, Kamu, 
Seeou, Yogu. 

Schemit 2. Characteristic: weight. Ranking; des¬ 
cending order of weight. The associated complete assort¬ 
ment: Seenu, Ramu, Gopu, Yogu. 

Scheme 3. Characteristic; vrdghL Ranking: verj- 
light, very heavy, hav>', light. The associated complete 
assortmort: Yogn, Secnu, Rainu, Gopu, 

Scheme 4;— 

(1) Characteristic: Height. Ranking: Descending 
order of height. 

(2) Cliaracteristic: Colour. Ranking: Dark and 
fair for the tall and fair and dark for the short. 

The associated complete assortment; Seenu, Ramu, 
Gqpu, Yogu. 

Scheme Si — 

(1> Characteristic: Colour. Ranking: Fair, dark. 

(2) Characteristic: Name. Ranking: Alphabetical. 

The associated complete assortment: Gopu, Ramu, 
Seenu, Yogu, 

Scheme 6;— 

(1) Characteristic: Height, Ranking; Descending 
order of height. 

(2) (o) For the ta!!;— 

Characteristic; Colour. Ranking; Dark. fair, 
(i) For the short:— 

Characteristic: Name, Ranking: Alphabetical. 

The associated complete assortment:—Seenu, Ramu, 
Gopu, Yogu. 

We can improvise several other schemes with the 
given attributes, by varying the succession of characteristics 
and the ranking in each array. We can also increase the 
number of schemes by introducing other independent 
characteristics. 

In the examples given, 

Sehentes 1 and S give the same complete assortment. 

Schemes 2, 4 ond 6 give the same complete assortment, 
but different from that of schemes I mtd 5. 

Scheme 3 gives a third kind of omupleiG assortment. 
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Consider any array and its immediate universe. 
Each class of the array will contain one or more 
entities. Before their assortment, diey will all 
have been comprised in their common immediate 
universe. Into this immediate universe intro¬ 
duce the immediate uiii verse itself as an 
additional entity. This additional entity may 
be called its Pseudo-entjty. We shall assume 
that it possesses no attribute in common with any 
other entity of its class. 

A class which is enriched by the addition of a 
Pseudo-entity may be called an AxfPLirtEt) Class. 

In the assortment of such an amplified class, 
its pseudo-entity will form a unitary class and may 
t>e called a Pseudo-Class. 

Make its rank smaller than that of any other 
class in the array produced by the assortment. 
This may be done by making the rank of the pseudo¬ 
class zero. 

Exanti>it ,—'la the diagram of p. 2, a few pseudo- 
clas&cs, op, I-IO, 30, 320, are shown by dotted Imes. 

Any loose chain whose last link is a pesudo- 
dass may be called a Pseudq-ciiain. 

Any loose chain whose last link is a pseudo- 
class may be called a Complete Pseudo-chain. 

Amplify each multiple class in each array by 
the addition of its pseudo-entity. Amplify the 
original universe also by its pseudo-entity. Then 
the result will be as if the original universe were 
amplified with as many pseudo-entities as there arc 
multiple classes. The original universe so ampli¬ 
fied may be called a Completely Amplified 
Original Universe. 

It is also obvious that every multiple class that 
arises in the process of assortment of a completely 
amplihed original universe will be a Completely 
Amplified Class, in die sense that it will comprise 
all the pseudo-classes possible to it. 
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FiLiATOHY Arrangement 


A Filiatory Arrangement of the entities of 
a universe is a complete assortment of that original 
universe completely amplified. 

Let us examine in what essential respects a 
filiatory artangeoioitt will differ from a complete 
assortment of a given universe. 

One obvious difference is that whereas a com¬ 
plete assortment merely separates the entities of a 
universe and ranks each of them (arranges them 
in a definite order), the corresponding filiatory 
arrangement introduces into the sequence the dif¬ 
ferent classes that were formed in the process of 
complete assortment. Further, these classes are 
not interpolated among the entities at random but 
each has a unique position. 

The pccuHaritis of this unique |K>sitiofilng of the 
classes may be visualised in two ways. 

Family of Siddhas 

First, let the original universe (the class of zero order) 
he the ancestor of a family of hdng? (known as Siddhas 
iu India) sever^ generations of whom are alive at the same 
rime with him. 

Then a <haJn of classes corresponds with the beings in 
one liiic of descent (a set of tineal kinsmen). 

An array is a set of brothers (a frateniity). The 
immediate universe of the array $s the father of the fniter- 
nity- 

Assume that every being has either no son or more 
than one son. Call a being with no son a n&n-faiker^ As¬ 
sume also that the brothers in any fraternity are ranked 
in descending order of 

Then an entitj' or a unitary class or a loose hiifc of a 
chain (which are the same) corresponds with the members of 
the family who are 

The order of classes corresponds with the order of 
generations. 
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Suppose tbe atembers of the family are to be arranged 
in a line according to their degree of relationship. To put 
each father dose to his sons and them together would be 
ideal. But obviously we cannot do so for all fraternities, 
since the members of some fraternities have their own 
children and in remaining with them are necessarily sepa^ 
rated from their brothers. 

Now it will be assumed that persons have more attach- 
njent to their own lineal descendants than to their brothers 
or to the lineal descendants of their brothers. Then a 
reasonable compromise will be that the degree to which the 
wish of any father and his family to be together (the sous 
arranged according to age) is satisfied is made to vary with 
the generation to which the family belongs. The later the 
generation, the closer must the brothers be, the earlier the 
generation, the more willing should the brothers be to be 
separated from each other by their descendants. In other 
words, it should be secured that no two lineal groups get 
intermingled. Also, if we ignore, for the mnment, the 
presence of the descendants of the members of any frater- 
nity, the members of that fraternity should be in order of 
age with their father at their head. Of course the ancestor 
will be at the head of alL 

Such an arrangement is the best arrangertient of the 
ancestor in relation with all his descendants or the Fma* 
toRY Ar&angehent of thc family. 

It will be seen that the aticesior represents the origin^ 
unwerse and the fathers, the various classes. 
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iLLUSTHATION BY BoxES 


Alicttiativelyt each miiUip!e class of any array of any 
order, including the original touverset may te consider^ as 
a sorting box. The multiple classes constitute the differ* 
cut sorting boxes used in the complete assortment of the 
universe (ie., the group of sorting boxes through one or 
mote of which each entity of the universe has to pass bo- 
fore attaining its rank in the final arrangement), 

Mark the boxes with distinctive symbols. Whenever 
ait entity is pul into a box, let ii acquire the symbol of that 
box. 

An entity is said to be a Rela-ted Entity with refer¬ 
ence to a given box, if it passes through that box in tbc 
course of complete assojtnieiit* 

An entity which is not a related entity is a Sthanges 
Entity with reference to a given box. 

Similarly, a box is said to be a Rsxateo Box with 
reference to a given entity, if the entity passes through it 
in the course of complete assortment. 

A box which is not a related box is a Steakges Box 
with reference to a given entity, 

Tw'o boxes arc said to be ReiulTeb Boxes if ihty have 
a common related entity and Stsanger Boxes if they have 
not. 

It is obvious that the box corresponding to an original 
universe will have oo stranger entity or stranger box and 
that an enti^ and a box, or a box and a box, will be related 
if they lie on a chain, i.e., if they have Untol kmship. 

Assume that 

(t) all the entities are ^ual in siac; and 
(2) the size of each sorting box is just that which is 
necessary and sufSdent to hold all the entities 
that it must receive during sorting of the enti¬ 
ties of an original universe. 

When the entities are completely assorted all the sort¬ 
ing boxes will be empty. It will be seen that the empty 
boxes correspond with pseudo-entities. 

Arrange all the entities in a line in accordance with 
their final rank in the complete assortment. Let the empty 
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boxes be arranged ajinong the entities in tfw following 
way:— 

Consider any box. It wilt be seen that the entities re¬ 
lated to it will be contjguous (ie., no entity which b stranger 
to it will lie between the entities related with it). Place 
the box just before the first of its related entities. When 
every box has been so placed it may happen that two or more 
boxes lie side 1^ side. Then they will necessarily be of 
different capacity. Arrange them in descending order of 
capacity. When all the boxes are so ranked each entity 
acquires a new rank. 

This arrangement implies 

(1) that no box will be posterior in rank to any of 

its related entities; 

(2) that no box will be posterior in rank to any 

smaller related box; 

(3) that the box corresponding with the original 

universe wiU mnk first; 

(4) that the last place will be occupied by an entity 

and not by a box; and 

(5) that, if we start from a box and proceed along 

the line, we shall meet with no box or entity 

stranger to it until we have passed the last of 

its related entities. 

There is also a sixth implication which the following 
may make clear. 

Collecting the Entities 

CoQcct all the entities into the biggest box at the head 
of the line, proceeding systematically as follows;— 

Locate the last box in the line, pick out in their order 
each of the entities posterior to it and put them into the 
box until it is full. The number of entities posterior to it 
will be just enough to fill it, or more than enough, but never 
less than enough. 

Then take the empty box prior to the last. Pick out in 
iheir order, each of the entities posterior to it and put them 
into it until it is full. If the box first filled is reached 
before the second box is full, there will be enough space in 
the second to empty into It the whole content of the other. 
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Placing the Boxes 


Further there will be posterior to the second box cither 
enough or more than enough entities (either stray or in a 
filled up box) lo fill that second box. 

Again t^e the next prior empty box. Fdl it up as 
before with the entitles posterior to it. If a filled box ia 
reached before this third box Is full, there wU be enough 
space in it to receive the w'hole content of the filled box. 

If this is done with every box. at the penultimate stage 
the first box will be empty and the line will contain some 
filled and some empty boxes and some stray entities. 

The Ultimate Stage 

At the ultimate stage, all the boxes but the first will be 
empty, the first will be full and there will be no stray en¬ 
tity. In other words, all entities will have been collected 
into the first box, which is the biggest and which corre¬ 
sponds with the original universe. 

The arrangement proposed implies that 

(1) no entity will pass through a stranpr box; 

(2) every box when it is full will contain ail its re¬ 

late entities; 

(3) no box will receive a strar^r entity; 

(4) no filled box will be emptied into a smaller or 

a stranger box; 

(5) no box will rtxeive the content of a bigger or a 

stranger box; and 

(6) when a box is full all its related smaller boxes 

will be empty. 

This arrangement of entities and boxes (pseudo-entities 
or the classes that arise in the process of complete assort¬ 
ment) shows the hind of coherence implied by fliatory 
arrangement 
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•In this general theory the concept of pseudo¬ 
entity (an empty box) may appear artificial. But 
in book classification there will be books corre¬ 
sponding with each pseudo-entity (empty box). 

In other words, the universe of knowledge as 
embodied in books is a mntpletelyiunplified universe. 

Ltt us now compare the relation of a complete assort" 
meni of a given universe with its ptialoryi arranffemenl. We 
have remarfsed that the fiUatory arrangement of a universe 
comprises the entities and the classes derived by the process 
of cooiplete assortment In a coherent or fiUatory order. If we 
remove all the classes from the fUiatory arrangement and 
retain only the entities, we get a complete assortment. 

Now considerations of symmetry su^st examination 
of a third kind of arrangement—that which arises when 
we remove from the fihatoiy arrangement all the entities 
and retain only the classes. Then we shall have an arrange¬ 
ment comprising only the classes arranged in a coherent or 
filiaiory order. 

This third arrangement may be called a 

Scheme of Classification. 

It is easy to see that any given scht^ne of 
assortment gives rise to a definite associaied com¬ 
plete assortment as well as to definite assodt^ed 
scheme of classificatioH. 

Also by varying the scheme of assortment, we 
can get different schetnes of classification. 


4 
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Scheme of Classification 


A Scheme of Classification may be defined 
as a statement showing a coherent or fUtatory 
arrangement of the classes that arise in the course 
of the complete assortment of a given universe. 

A scfaeme of classification, therefore, implies 

(1) that there b an associated scheme of assort¬ 

ment, fe.— 

(a) a statement of the succession of characteristics 
used in the course of the complete assort¬ 
ment; 

(jt) a scheme of Tasking adopted for the classes 
in any array that may arise in the course 
of the complete assortment; 

(2) that the classes twlonging to any array lie ranked 

continuousiy with their common immediate 
universe (if we ignore the preseiKe of the 
classes of the lower order which are lineally 
related to them) ; and 

(3} that any class in the statement has immediately 
next to it;— 

all the classes belonging to all the chains of 
which it is the first link, oo dass belonging 
to any other chain intcrveidng, 

or in othtr vtotds 

that any da$s has immediately next to it 
all the classes of lower order which are lineally 
related to it, no class of a lower order not 
lineally related to it nor any class of the 
same or higher order, intervening. 

That is to say 

A scheme of cldSSificQtion involves three con¬ 
cepts:— 

(1) Characteristics; 

(2) Arrays of classes; and 

(3) Chains of classes. 
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Although wc started with enAtietf, and used successively 
the ideas of universe, conplctt dfwneis, complfie assori- 
meni and fiiiatory arra$tgepirnt of a universe before reach¬ 
ing the idea of a schema of dasiificaiwttf a scheme of cl^si- 
fication or its definition does not explicitly refer to entities 
or the number of entities in a universe, 

A scheme of classification states explicitly only 
classes. And definition of a scheme of classifica¬ 
tion refers only to classes^ characteristics and the 
ranks in each array of classes. 

The advantages of thus eliminating entities and the 
number of entities in a universe will be seen when we deal 
with the theory of knowledge classification and of book 
classification. 
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Necessarv Ams 


Tfae aids necessary to ntake a scheme of dassificatiott 
easily applicable correspond with the facts that 

(1) there are classes in the scheme - and 

(2) the classes fall into a unique order or have a 

unique ordinal arrangement 

The first fact suggests that we must have a set of names 
by which the classes can be denoted. The second fact sug- 
gests that it will be convenient to have a set of ordinal 
numbers to represent the classes in their order so that the 
ordinal arrangement of any random sample of the classes in 
the scheme may be mechanical (there being no need to 
remember or consider the exact connotation or denotation 
of the classes in their mutual relation). 

This leads us to two additional concepts:—- 

(1) the terminolt^ of the scheme j and 

(2) its notation. 

The Terminology of a sdieme of dassilica- 
tion is the system of terms used to detwte or name 
the dasses of the scheme. 

The Notation of a scheme of classification is 
the system of ordinal inimbers used to represent the 
dasses of the scheme. 

The Class Number of a dass is the ordinal 
number representing it in its position in a scheme 
of dassification. 

Another auxiliary necessary to make a scheme of classi¬ 
fication easily applicable U an Alphabetic Index of the 
terms occurring in the scheme and their equivalents show¬ 
ing against each term its class number or class numbers, as 
the case may be. When two or more class numbers are shown 
against a term, there must be an adequate and unambiguous 
indication of the circumstances in which the several dass 
numbers arc to be used. 


What is Classifying 
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Classifying the entities of a universe ordi- . 
narily implies 

(1) the presence and the adoption of a 

scheme of classification applicable to 
the universe; 

(2) the implicit or explicit indication of the 

associated succession of characteris¬ 
tics; 

(3) the assignment of each entity to the 

appropriate class of the scheme of 
classification by ascertaining the way 
in which each of the characteristics 
of the scheme is shared by it; and 

(4) the assignment of the appropriate class 

number to each entity. 

It will be seen later that, when the universe is 
one of knowledge or books, classifying may also 
imply the creation of new classes in accordance with 
set niles of practice and the location of the same 
in appropriate places in the scheme of classification, 
before the assignment of some of the entities to 
their appropriate classes. 


2. GENERAL THEORY 
Canons of Classification 

CharacteristicSf Arrays and Chains 

A theory of classification must determine the 
principles and procedure by which two different 
schetnes of classification of one and the same uni¬ 
verse may be compared with regard to their suit¬ 
ability or efficiency. Even apart from comparison 
such principles and procedure will make possible 
evaluation of the soundness and usefulness of any 
given scheme of classification, Mr. Sayers has 
invented the phrase Canons of Classification to 
denote such principles. 

la this and the next chapter, we shall eniindatc the 
general canons of dassiiicatmn pertaining to the general 
thcor)’ of classification and reserve to later chapters the 
additional special canons, if any, that may be indicated hy 
special theories of classification such as those of knowledge 
classification and book classification. 

Fundamental Categories 

The generai emtons of dassification may be 
developed in five groups, in relation to the following 
five concepts or fundamental categories involved in 
a scheme of classification:— 

(1) Associated scheme of characteristics; 

(2) Any array of classes; 

(3) Any chain of classes; 

(4) Terminology; and 

(5) Notation. 


DI FFEKENTt AT20N 
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Associated Sckettie of Ck/^oxteristics. 

The assoctfited scheme of chsracteristJcs and 
each characteristic of the scheme should satisfy the 
following canons;— 

Dl FFEHE NTl ATION 

Each characteristic used should be an 
attribute that differentiates, i,e., one which gives 
rise at least to two classes. 

This may be referred to as the Canon of 
Differentiation, 

has been already enunciated, when characteristic 
was defined- The necessary examples also were eiven at 
that stage, 

^ Co NCOMITANCE 

(2) No two characteristics should be con¬ 
comitant. 

This may Ik referred to as the Canon of 
Concomitance. 

i- i^hvious that the use of a concomitant attribute ts 
lutJe. This has also been pointed out already, 

Rei,evance 

^ [3) Each characteristic should be relevant 
to the purpose of classification. 

This may be referred to as the Canon of 

Kelevance. 

Examples:— 

univetse as the boys in a class room, 

U J if the purpose of ebssifi^atton is to divide the 
boys into convenient graded groups for 
tutorial wotlc. 

Mother tongue, intelligence, and extent of 

Imowledge may be relevant characteris¬ 
tics,' 
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Rele\'ance 


Height, colour, handwriting, physic^ 
strength, wealth, mode ot dressing hair 
and nature of clothing may not be 
relevant characteristics. 

(2) If the puipose of dassificalion is to divide the 

boys into convcniiEDt graded groups for phj'- 
game. 

Height, physical strength, and age may be 
relevant characteristics; but 

Cblour, extent of knowledge, hand.writing, 
ancestry, wealth, mode of dressing hair 
and nature of dothing may not be 
relevant characteristics, 

(3) If the purpose of dassification is to divide 

the boys into convenient graded groups for 

answering matrimonial queries from out¬ 
side. 

Colour, mother tongue, ancestry, wealih, 
age and horoscope may be relevant 
characteristics; but handwriting, nii^c 
of dressing hair and metliod of clothing 
may not be relevant characteristics. 

n. Taking the universe of books, 

(1) If the purpose of classification is to suit the 

needs of printers; 

Typography, leading, tna^in, illustrations 
and paper may be relevant characteris¬ 
tics, 

(2) If the purpose of dassification is to suit the 

needs of binders; 

Thread and tape used for stitching, style 
of stitching boards used, covering 
material u^ and tooling may be rele¬ 
vant characteristics. 

(3) If the purpose of dassification is to suit the 

needs of the readers in a library; 

Subject matter, langu^e, date of publi¬ 
cation and author may be relevant 
characteristics. 


Ascertai n abi lxtv 
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TW MAKIV iLElLEiVANT 0^^ 

The number of characteristics relevant to the purpose 
of daasification ate ustially emmy. Practical considei^tions 
however would restrict us to the Uidusion of just a few 
of them only in the Associated Scheme o£ CharacterUtics. 
Further* it may also happen that the Scheme of Qassifica^ 
tion becomes as ^AScient as it can be even without giving 
us an opportunit}' to employ all the relevant characteristics. 
If then there is need for a seketiott of just a few only of 
the possible x:clevant characteristics* it follows that we can 
construct different Schemes of Characteristics and they may 
yield different Associated Schemes of CUssificatioii for one 
and the szune universe. All tht^e Sdiemes of Classifica¬ 
tion may not be equally hdpful to the purpose in view. 

Genius anb Flair 

This naturally raises the question^ how to select just 
those relevant characteristics for the construction of the 
Associated Scheme of CbaraclcristLCs that will give us the 
most satisfactory Scheme of Oassification. There can be 
no definite answer to this questinm Obviously there can 
be no iM pfhri rules as to how we may hit upon the most 
helpful characteristics. Generally* it depends on genius, 
except that, other things being equah we can say that he, 
who has more knowledge and more experience^ is more 
likely to have the flair to reject the less helpful character¬ 
istics. 

(4) Each characteristic should be definitely 
ascertainable. 

This may be referred to as the Canon of 

ASCERT AJ N ABI LIT V. 

Unless this test is satisfied, it wLU be difficult to use 
the characteristk. To give a ridiculous example^ the dale 
of death is a charactcrisiic of the persons m a gniupi as 
there is next to no probability for o/i the persons to die on 
the same date. But, it is not definitely ascertainable. 

5 
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Permanence 


(5) Each characteristic should be definable 
and shoruld endure unchanged, as long as there is 
no change in the purpose of the dassiBcation. 

This may be referred to as the Canon of Per¬ 

manence. 

Unless this test is satisfied, confusiofi will he caused 
whenever a characteristic undergoes a change in an entity* 
Such a change may lead to the shifting of the entity to a 
new class and consequently the classes themselves will 
undergo a change. 

Examples ;— 

1. Imagine the result of using colour as a charac¬ 
teristic for classifying chameleons! We often experience a 
similar difiBculty in classifying politicians by their political 
complexion or their party afliaiiyl 

Periodicals 

2. To take some examples from the universe of 
bwks, it has been the tradition to divide periodical into 
two classes—those that are published by Learned Sixieties 
being put in one class and those that are not so published 
into another class. This has led to not a little difficulty \n 
libraries. As has been fully discussed in the Classified 
catalogue codc^ periodicals undergo frequent changes in the 
authority or agenq? publishing them. For instance,— 

(i) The periodical Medical library which had been 
running its course from 1883 without a “Icamed^^ godfather^ 
was taken over in 1890 as its official oigan by the American 
Hlectrotherapeutic Association which was just then founded. 

(ii) Here is another example from India. The 
Journal of Indian botany was taunted as a private con¬ 
cern at Madras in September* 1919. It was the property 
of a private individual Mr* T. Rh D. Bell, late Chief Con¬ 
servator of Forests^ Bombay. In 1920^ the Indian Bota¬ 
nical Society came into existence. At a meeting held on 
February 3rd, 1922, it vras decided that the Journai should 
be taken as the pruperty and official organ of the Society. 

1 Ran^nathau (S-R.): Classified code, 1934. 

(Hadm Library Aswiation PubUcatkni Scriesi 4*J 
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In fact, with the second issue of V. 3, U became the official 
organ of that Learned Body, 

(tii) Here b another example belonpng to the 
universe of periodicals in Physics, ^e following extract 
froni the first page of the first volume of the second series 
of the PAyjifdf revifio will make clear how the character¬ 
istic under consideration underwent a change in January, 
1913. "With the present number the American Physical 
Society takes over the PhyiHcal rcou-tv *,,. * lu so doi^ 
the Society wishes to give expression to its deep apprecia¬ 
tion of the great service done to physics and physicists in 
America by the editors who. in Juiy-August. 1893, put 
forth the first number of a ncuf journal .... During nearly 
twenty years the original editors have carried on the 
arduous task of maintaining this journal on a high standard. 
.... The former editors have now thought best to c<mii- 
plete their task by transferring their control to the Ameri¬ 
can Physical Society-, and the Physical review now be¬ 
comes, the Journal of that Society.” 

In the Madras University Library^ which has about 
1,600 periodicals, the difficulty caused by such cases of 
change of characteristic was so pronounced that the library 
has now decided to give up this characteristic of classifi¬ 
cation and to put both kinds of periodicals in one and the 
same class. 

Poetry, 

3. Here is another example from the universe of 
books, belonging to the category* poetry. 

Form is one of the commonest attributes used in the 
classification of literature. In fact, poetry itself is a form 
division of literature. Let us consider the further divi¬ 
sion of poetry on the basis of the same characteristic form. 
Here is a typical pronauncement. With regard to poetry, 
form is used in ways not only divergent but also contradic¬ 
tory, And all the ways are in turn justifisbk.^ 

In English poetry the forms change through different 
causes.* Form in poetry is often merely an aspect, some- 


* Ke* (W.I*. ) : Form owd ilyJt ia ^oifry. 1923, P, 95. 
» /Wd, P. t». 
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Permanence 


ihtng one takes for convenience of understanding and then 
lets gQ.^ Opinicm dianges frequently regarding tbe foim5 
of poetry sucfa as fyricr narrative, ode, elegy, sonnet^ epic 
and so oil To his own TlucJrm Abbey, Wordsworth added 
tbe note have not ventured to call this Poem an Ode", 
Prob^y he thought of it as nearer to lyric. 

The result of this lack of definability of the form- 
charactetistic is that in mofil of the schemes of classifica¬ 
tion, no attempt is made to classify poems into different 
forms. In other words, "'form'* is not used as a character¬ 
istic to divide or classify the universe of poems. This 
practice is in conformity with canon 5. 


I 


‘ K» tW. Pr) J F«rm oiwl stjiie w potiry. 1^38, F, 2K< 
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''^(6) The sequence in which the characteris- 
tics of the scheme are to be used should be relewtfU 
to the purpose of dassiheatkm. 

This may be referred to as the Canon of 
Relevant Sequence. 

ExamplfSi — 

L Take the problem of classifying the boys in a 
class room for matrimonia! purposes. Let us assume, for 
deiialteness, that they are alt Hindu boys. Then the fol- 
lowii^ sequence of the relevant characteristics may be con¬ 
sidered relevant:— 

Mother tongue^ Ancestry, Horoscope, Wealth, Age 
and Colour. 

Suppose that the families with mother tongue B pve 
more weight to wealth than to horoscope and more weight 
to horoscope than to ancestry and that in language C, 
colour is ignored but otherwise the same sequence as B 
is preferred, then the relevant succession of characteristics 
will have to be stated as follows:— 

First characteristic: Mother tongue. 

Further characteristics:— 

(n) For mother tongues other than B and C, 
ancestry, horoscope, wealth, age and colour, 
(6) For mother tongue B, wealth, horoscope, 
ancestry, age and colonr, 

(c) For mother tongue C, wealth, horoscepe, 
ancestry and age. 

2. Let us take an example from the universe of 
books. According to the scheme of Colon Class i deation, 
Organ as well as Problem is used as characteristics both 
in Medicine and in Zoology. But in Medicine, Organ 
ctccurs before Problem whereas in Zoology, Probiem occurs 
before Organ. This variation in the sequence of the two 
characteristics is made in the light of the primary lines of 
specialisation which obtain in the two subjects and of what 
is felt to be a comfortable order by the readers of the books 
in these two subjects. 
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Relevant Sequence 


3. Both in the Dcdmai Oassificatlon and in the 
Colon Oassificatioii, Prohlcm and Substance arc used as 
characteristtcs in classifying Chemistry. Both the schemes 
a^rce that putting the Problem chaiacteristic before the 
Substance characteristic is demanded by the purpose of 
classifying books in ChcmiBlry in a library. 

4. In the Decimal aassilicalinn. Language, Form. 
Period and Author am the four characteristics used in 
classifying iitcraturt. There are twenty-four different 
s«}uences in which these four characteristics can be used. 
But the Decimal Qassification has rightly chosen the 
sequence. Language, Form, Period and Authorj as most 
relevant to the purpose of the classification of books, which 
is the convenience of the readers. 

5. Similarly, in the Colon Classification, Language, 
Form, Author and Work are the four characteristics us^ 
in dassifybg lilcralure. Out of the twenty-four different 
sequences available, the Scheme has fixed the sequence. 
Language, Form, Author and Work, as the most relevant 
order. The implications of this choice in sheJf-arrange- 
incnt are discussed fully ii» that Schetne.’ 


^ Ringimatlian (S.ll.)- Coim (M^nu 

Libniry A^bsociatioD Publicalitm 5<Ti^ J.) Rdc TCti aad the cotn- 
mentary on U. 
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'^(7) The characteristics of the scheme and 
the sequence in which they arc to be used should be 
hxed and consistently adhered to, 

This may be referred to as the Canon of 
Consistency. 

This canon requiru consistency not only in the charaC' 
terbtics used but also in the in which they ars 

used. It is obvious that lack ol consiste^ will lead to 
chaos and defeat the puqiose oi classification. 

It may be possible to find any number of characteristics 
to make up an associated scheme of characteristics. As 
VFC have seen already a selection of them will be sufficient 
for the purpose of classification. Practical convenience also 
will make us restrict the selection to as few of them as 
possible. If it is a question of choosing a few and not all 
the available characteristics, the choice of those few that 
are most helpful is a matter of flair. Dedsion as to the 
number chosen is also a matter of flair. Once the choice 
and the decision with regard to their sequence are made, we 
should not deviate from them. Let us take a few 
ciiainpks:— 

1. For the universe of book.s in history, the Decimal 
Classification has diosen the Geographical and the Period 
characteristics as the only necessary characteristics and has 
decided their sequence as Geographical and Period. Those 
that use the I>ecimal Gassification should not change this 
decision from lime to time. They should adhere to the 
decision consistently. 

2. For the same universe, the Colon Qassification has 
chosen three characteristics instead of two. They are the 
Geographical, the Point of view and the Period charac¬ 
teristics. The scheme has also decided the above as the 
most relevant sequence.' Those that use tlie Colon Classi'- 
fication should adhere to these decisions consistently. 
Otherwise, confusion will arise. 


1 Ransanathan (S.R.) : Colon ulatsificalion. Rules 80 anil 
SOI. 
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Exhaustiveness 


Each array of classes in a scheme of classifi* 
cation should satisfy the following canons:— 

r 1 

Exhaustiveness 

■' (1) The classes in any array of classes should 
be totally exhaustive of their common immediate 
universe. 

This may be referred to as the Canon of 
Exhaustiveness. 

This means, that every entity comprised in the imme¬ 
diate universe should find a place in one of the classes in 
the army derived from the immediate universe. This is 
always possibk. The real value of the canon consists in 
drawing our attention to the need for examining if the 
enmneration of classes in the array has been correctly 
completed. 

1. To take an example, let us consider the universe of 
rational numbers. Let the characteristic used be the re¬ 
minder that is left by dividing a number of the universe 
by 2. It is obvious that the remainder may be 0 or I or 
a fraction. If wc enumerate the classes of the array merely 
as 'odd numbers" and “even numbers”—as one is likely 
to be tempted to do on account of thdr intimate association 
with division by 2—, the classes in the array will not be 
totally exhaustive of the universe in question. The least 
that should be done to make them totally exhaustive Is to 
introduce at least one more class into die array under the 
name “Mixed or pure fractional numbers". 

2. As another example, w'e may cite a prac^ that 
obtains in Decimal Gassification. Throughout the class 
literature, a class entitled “Minor poets" or “Minor drama¬ 
tists" or "Minor writers” comes after the enumeration of 
ri«r tain individual authors. Such a provision of residual 
classes under the caption "othcri’ can also be seen scattered 
throughout the scheme of Decimal Oassificatlon. 

3. The Colon Classificatiun employs the concepts of 
"open arrays” and "octave notatiou” to meet this canon. 
This will explained in a later chapter. 


Exclusiveness 
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(2) The classes in an array of classes should 
be mutually exclusive. 

This may be referred to as the Canon of Ex¬ 
clusiveness. 

This means that no entity comprised in the immediate 
tmiver^e belotig to more than one class of the array. lu 
other wordSj no two classes of the array can overlap or have 
an entity in common. 

This condition will be automatically satisfied if we 
follow the instrucrion that the classes of an array are to 
be derived from its immediate universe on the basis of a 
single characteristic. 

To show that it is possible to construct an array with¬ 
out adhering to a single characteristic^ an example may be 
given. We may divide the universe of professors into the 
array comprising the classes "mathematicians,” "'phj^sicistsr 
etc.* and "dull lecturerSt’' '^brilliant lecturers " etc* The 
earlier set of classes ate formed by using the subject they 
profess as the characteristic, while the later classes arc 
formed on the basis of their rhetorical ability as the charac^ 
teristic. It is obvious that each professor wil! fall into 
two classes of the array so formed and that the canon wilt be 
violated. 
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>!>' 

"^{3) The order of the daises in any array 
should be according' to some convenient principle 
and not arbitrary, wherever insistence on one prin¬ 
ciple does not violate other more important require¬ 
ments. 

This may 1 m: referred to as the Canox of 

Helpful Order. 

Various principles may be available for fixing the 
order of classes. 4®# t 

r- 

QuAKTitATiv^ Order 

ii) If iht diafacteri^ilc for tlic formation of tfic 
classes admits of quantitive measurementp the order of the 
classes may t>e in the ascending order of the measure in 
which the cbss^cs share the characteristic. 

Exompt4rs^, —^ 

U If the universe under consideration comprises 
the boys in a class room and the dassificatioii-charactcristjc 
IS age, it is convenient to arrange the age-dasses in ascend* 
ing order of the age rather than to arrange them in any 
random order. 

2. In classifying the universe **Geometry^' on the 
basis of the dimension of the space under cons-tderation^ 
the Coton OassiAcaijon arranges the classes in the ordcr^ 

Planep Three dimensions, Four dimensions. Five dimen¬ 
sions and jt dtmen^on5> in a&cendmg order of the 
dimensions of the spaces. 

I>EVELOPMENTAL OrUER V. t 

(ij) [f the characteristic is of a developmcnul nature^ 
the order of the classes may be pamllel to the course of 
development. 

Exompks :— 

L, In classifying the tmiverse Zoology” tm the 
basis oi the Natural Group as characteristic, the Congress 
Qassidcation^ the Decimal Classidcation as well as the 
Colon Classification arrange the resulting classes In the 
developmental order beginning with Protozoa and ending 
with Mammalia. 


Helpful Ordeb 
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1 In classifying the Universe ^Tkilology** nn the 
basis of the '^Element" of study as characienetiCt the Cofon 
Qassihcatioii arranges the resulting classes in the order* 

Isolated sounds^ Syllables, Words^ Phrases, Clauses^ 

Sentences* Pieces of composttion and Readers as practising 
mate rials, which Is the correct developmental order. 

3* In classifying the universe ‘‘Geography'* on the 
basis of the '"Problem of study" as the characteristic, the 
Colon Classification sets down the classes in the order* 
Mathematical geography, PhysicaJ geography, Bio-geogra- 
phy« Amhropogcography, Political geography and Econo¬ 
mic geography which is an acccplable developmental order. 

Spatial or Time Omper fV " l ^ 

(mi) If the classes correspond to phenomena or rela¬ 
tions in nature or society winch we have been long acetts- 
tomed to look for in a certain spatial, temporal or other 
relational order, the classes may be arranged b the same 
familiar orders 

Examples :— 

1. In classifying the members of the Solar System, 
the Congress Oassihcation uses the order, Sun, Mercury, 

Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn* Uranus and Neptune 
—which is their correa spatial order 

2. In classifying the universe of the processes in¬ 
volved in Laundry, the Decimal Qassification arranges the 
classes in the order. Marking, Washing, Starching, Bluing, 

Drying and Ironing which is the correct time-order. 

3. Let us next give some examples from the Colon 
Classification. 

(■t) In classifying "'Syntax;in Philology, the 
classes are arranged in the order* Sub|ecti Adjuncts to the 
Subject, Predicate and Adjuncts to the Predicate, which is 
the correct relational order. 

(ij) Agaio, in classifying "Family Ethics"* the 
classes are arranged in the order* Husband and Wife* 

Parent and Child, Guardian and Ward, Dependent Rela^ 
lives. Other Relatives, Guests and Domestic Servants, 
which is an acceptable rdationa] order. 
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(ill) In classifying ^'Contracts" in LaWp. the 
classes are arranged in the order—Capacityi Consideration, 
Formation, Avoidance^ Lien, Enfonzetnent and Dissolttlinn 
—which is the correct time-order as well as developmental 
order 

(w) In classifying the parts of human body on 
a basis different from regional and functional, the classes 
are arranged in the order—Bones, Muscles, Connective 
Tissues, Skin, Hair, etc.—which is acoeptabie as a conve¬ 
nient spatial order 

4. In classifying '"Stratigraphy"v the Congress 
Classification, the Dedmal Qassification as well as the 
Colon Qassificatlioti arrange die classes In the order, 
Archaen, Primary or Palaeoznic, Secondary or Mciozoic, 
Tertiary or Cenoaoic, Quaternary or Glacial and Recenh 
which at once agrees with all orders—numerical, develop- 
mental, spatial and temporal. 

CaN'DNICAL OaSER JS ^ ^ 

(iw) If the classes are being traditionally referred to 
in a specific order, though no underlying principle is dis¬ 
coverable, it will be a convenience to conform to this tradi¬ 
tional order* It may even happen that up specific charac¬ 
teristic can be isolated as forming the basis of the deriva¬ 
tion of the classes, except that the classes may bo shnply 
the classes into which their immediate universe has been 
traditionally divided. In the Colon Oassificatbn such 
classes are known as divisions and their order 

cimonkal order* 

The classes of many arrays in almost all schemes of 
classification are armnged only in canonical order. That 
is because, in most cases* the classification-characteristic 
does not lead to classes with quantitative or developmental 
or spatial nr temporal or any other reiationai affinity or 
sequence or order, 

Exoniptes:-^ 

Colon Classipi cation 

L Id the Colon Oassification the classes in the 
following arrays are only in canonical order:— 
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(♦) The classes in ihe first array derived from 
'*Matheinatics‘V t/ie., Arithmetk, Algebrat Analysis, Other 
methods. Trigonometry, Geometry, Mechanics, Potentials, 
Astronomy. 

{») The classes in the first array derived from 
“Physics", wiir., Prt^rtics of matter, Sound, Heat, Light, 
Electricity, Magnetism, Cosmic hypotheses. 

(«i) The classes in the first array derived from 
“Geolo^’', viz., Mineralogy, Petrology, Structural geology, 
Dynamic geology, Stratigraphy, Palteontoiogy, Economic 
geology. Cosmic hypotheses. 

(tt/) The classes of precious stones given under 
"Mineralogy", viz,. Diamond, Ruby, Sapphire, Opal, Topaz, 
Spinel, Pearl 

(w) The classes of physical characters of mine' 
rals given under "Mineralogy", Density, Hardness, 

Touch, Taste, Smell, Thennal characteristics. Optical pro¬ 
perties, Electrical properties. Magnetic properties, Etching. 

(w) The form classes of "Literature," viz.. Poetry, 
Drama, Fiction (including short stories). Letters (Utera- 
turc written m the form of letters). Orations, Other forms 
of prose, Ctanp^ 

s Deciual Class tFi cation. 

2. In the Decimal Qassification the classes in the 
following arrays are only in canonical order. 

(i) The classes of fruits in "Agrieutturt," vis.. 
Pome fruits. Stone fruits. Citrous fruits. Minor fruits. Nut 
fnUts, Palmaceous fruits and small fruits. 

(«) The classes showing the departments of the 
United States Government, in the subject “Administra^ 
tkm," vis.. State department. Treasury department. Interior 
department, PiMt office department, Justice department, 
War department and Navy department. 

(in) The classes in the first array derived from 
“Law," vis,, rnternational law. Coostiiutional law, Criminal 
law, Martial law, Private Jaw and Church law. 
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^ (4) Whenever the same or similar classes 
occur in different arrays, their orders should be the 
same or similar in all such arrays, wherever insist¬ 
ence on such sameness or similarity does not violate 
other more important requirements. 

This may be referred to as the Canon of Con¬ 
sistent Order. “ 

Confonnity to this taiwn will be conducive to economy 
of lime and of attention or mental enerff- h will mini¬ 
mise load on memory both for the classifier and the user. 

It is the first aspect of this canon in the form "arrange 
the same group of classes in the same order, whatever be the 
array in which thw occur" that is responsible for eerteia 
practices in some of the printed schemes of classification. 

Subject Classification 

(1) The Categorical Table of the Subject Gassifica- 
lion is an instance in point. In iniTodudng this concept, 
Brown says, 'Tn the absence of a more expressive port¬ 
manteau word, ‘calegoricar is used to denote a^ table of 
fonns, phases, aundpoinU, qualifications, etc., which apply 
more or less to every subject or subdivision of a subject. 
It was thought unwise to load ihe □assificaiion Tables them¬ 
selves with repetitions of such categories". The construc¬ 
tion of such a Categorical Table has automatically secured 
the fulfilment of the first aspect of the canon to a large 
extent. 


Expanse VP. Classification 

(2) In a similar manner, we find in the Expansive 
Oassification, two auxiliary' tables of classes, which secure 
automatic conformity to this particular aspect of the canon. 
The two tables are— 

(a) the Local List which arranges the geographical 
divisions in a definite order: and 

(&) the table of Common Subdivisions. 
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Deciuai. Classipicatios. 

(33 la the Decimal Classification, the geographical 
classes, the classes of industries and the commoa sub¬ 
divisions are arranged in exactly the same order, wheivver 
they occur. 

(o) The prototype for the order of the geographical 
classes is given la the History Schedule covering the num¬ 
bers 940 to 999. Wherever classification on that basis is 
warranted, instruction is given to divide like 940-999. 

Ex^ pits', — 

(1) Under the class “376,9 Education of w^omen in 

special countries,’* we find the following note; “Subdivided 
like 940-999, e.g,, 376,943, Education of women 'm 

G^rmany'^ 

“jt2) Under the class "325.2, Emigrants", we find the 
following note. "Divided by country of origin like 940^999. 
f.g., Oiinese emigrants 325-251*', 

(h) Next, the prototype for the order of industries 
Is given in the schedule of Useful Arts covered by the num¬ 
bers 620 to 699. Wherever classification on the basis of 
Industries is warranted, instruction is given to divide like 
620-699, 

Examples I — 

(t) Under the class "331.8928Strikes—By industry" 
we find the note "82-89 divided like 62&-699''. 

(2) Under the class '‘658.9 Sales and salesmanship 

in specific industries" we find the note '‘ ‘92--999 Special 
material. May be subdivided like 620-699, e.a.. Dry roods 
stores fiSS -O??". < /s 

(^) The commDn subdivisions arc always given 
in the same order under each class and an alphabetic index 
of the common subdivisions is given separately in "Table 2 
Form divisions" at the end of the later editions. 

Colon CLASsmcATiON 

(4) In the Colon Classification, this practice of auto- 
matirally securing conformity to the canon in question is 
develo^d to a much larger extent resulting in great eco- 
namy in the of the schedule^ 
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CbUUOM SUBPIVISIOKS 

(fl) Table 2 of its schedule is one of common sul>- 
dtvisions, the application of which aulomatiMlly sccufcs 
(hat all common subdivision classes found in whatever 
array fall in the same order. 

GsocsArmcAL Device 

{&} Table 3 of its schedule giv« the geographi¬ 
cal divisions. The use of this schedtde in securing same¬ 
ness of classes in all geographical arrays wherever they 
occur is laid down by rule (2 entitled Geographical Device 
which "consists in using the appropriate Gcograijical 
Number for the further subdivision of a class which is 
capable of geographical divisioii or when the mdividuaU- 
sation of the subclasses may be made to depend convem- 
cxiiJy oil the place of origin or on the placie of prevalep^ 
or on the place of habitatjon or on the place that may i»c 
definitely associated with the respective subclasses in any 
other manner or for any other reason. The caSM where 
this device may be applied art generally indicated cither 
in the Schedules of aassification in Part II or m the 
Rules of Oassiiicaiion in this Part". 

— 

In addition to the geographical classes of Geography, 
History Economics and Sociology following the same order 
as in the Geographical Table, the Geographical Device is 
also used in several other places such as the claspfkau™ 
of dialects and jargons in Philology, certain religions in 
the main class Religion, and certain systems of philosophy 
in the main class E^ilo&ophy, Further, several conmion 
sub^ivUions such as laboratories, exhibitions, ^riodicals 
of all nature, statistics, conmussions, travels and history are 
also further subdivided by the Geographical Device. The 
result is that In all these and other similar cases the geo¬ 
graphical classes come in one and the same order. 
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Chronologicai. Device 

(c) Table 5 of the schedule is entitled Chrouolo^cal 
Divisions and rule 63 enunciates the Chronologies] Device* 
and shows how the arrangement of periods given in this 
table should be automatically adopted in ail cases where 
dassiheation proceeds on a chronological basis. 

The Chronological Device is used in quite a brge 
number of cases iu the Colon Oassiheation—practically 
several times ia all subjects. ’ 

Examples :— 

(!) In the main division Mathematics, 
special forms of Diophautiue equations, 
special arithmetic functions, 
special forms of algebraic equations, 
special determinants, 
special algebraic transfonnations, 
special tjpes of inlinite series, 
special integrals of real variable, and 
special functions of complex variable 
are divided by the chronologtca] device and in all these cases 
the chronological classes are arranged in the same order, 
(.2) the main division Economics, special theories 
of distribution and special types of organisation are classic 
fied by the chronological device. 

In fact there is hardly any subject where this device 
IS not employed. 

Colon Device 

(d) In the tables relating to most of the subjects, two 

Or more schedules based on different characteristics are 
given. 

For example, in the table for Medicine, we have the 
Urgan Schedule and the Problem Schedule. The oigan 
schedule contains about 200 classes. The problem schedule 
contains even a larger number of classes. But a few of 
m mam classes are Morphology, PJ^siology, Diseases and 
Growth. As a result of the Colon Device,’ the problem 
divisions of all the two hundred an d odd organ-classes 

■ f^^) ‘ Cofor^ clamlieatiott. Rule 63. 

7 
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automatically get arranged in one and the same orderi 
the order in which the problem classes are given in the 
problem schedule. 

Such an automatic confonnity to the canon of consist¬ 
ent order is secured hy the Colon Device in every subject 
As stated in the Introduction to the Colon chssific&iwn, its 
schedules consist of a number of standard schedules^ which 
correspond to the standard pieces in a Meccano Apparatus^ 
the colon (:) playing the role of bolts and nuts. By pick¬ 
ing out one class at a tune from some of the unit schedules 
according to assigned combinations and arranging those 
classes in assigned permutations, the class numbers of all 
possible classes are constructed* The standard order of 
classes fixed In the unit schedules automatically persists in 
all arrays where these classes figure no matter what the 
subject is and no matter 'what the order of the array is* 
Subject Device 

(e) The Subject Device^ enunciated in rule 66 reads 
^'Thc Subject Device consists in using appropriate Gass 
Numbers for the further sub-division of a class which is 
capable of such sub-division or when the individualisation 
of the sub-dasses may be made to depend conveniently on 
a Oass Number that may be definiteLy associated with the 
respective sul^dasscs in any manner or for any reason. 
The eases where this Device may be applied are generally 
indicated either in the Schedules of Gassification in Part 11 
or in the Rules of Gassification in this Part". 

This rule adds greatly to the profuseuess as well as the 
minuteness of the classes. At the same time, sameness of 
order is automatically secured w'hcrever it is possible, in 
all similar arrays. This device also Is employed frequently 
in almost atl subjects. 

Examptesx^ 

Several divisions of the main class Useful Arts, 
most of the buildings under the utility-characte¬ 
ristic in Architecture, 

most of the subjects under the figtire-characieris- 
tic iu Sculpture, 


* Ra?igaaatliaii (S.RJ: Csflort 
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^ most of the special views under the view-charac¬ 
teristic and ail the classes under the aubject'characteristjc of 
Metaphysics, 


the classes under the division teaching technique 
m Education, , ^ 

the classes under the divisions, rights, duties, ad- 
Tniiii St ration and records in History’, 

, classes of oJ hoc bodies for special functions 

in Politics, 

most of the businesses under the business-charac¬ 
teristic in EconomicSj and 

most of the implements, other material equipments 
and activities under the problem-characteristic in Sociology 
are arranged b>' the Subject Device and their order is thus 
automaticaily secured to be the same. 


We find the subject device in an incipient stage in 
a few places ui the Dcdmal Qaasificatinn, though it if not 
applied as frKjuemly as possible. 

Education, wc liud 

the note divided like the classification 010-999, ea 375*5 
Place of scien^ in the cumculum, 375 -84 French Uterature 
in the cumculum, 375 -83 Oassics in the curriculum " 

Again under "Relations of capital to labour Bv 
^ust^ in Economics, we find the note “divided tike 620- 
,r- f^r. occupations not mduded in 620^99, use 331 *I81 
divided like maui classification”. 


This device is applied also twice in the class 

graphy 


■Biblio- 


Bus Number Device 

(/) The Bias Number Device* enunciated in rule 6S 
IS another means by which orders of the same classes are 

s^red to be the same, in all the different arrays in which 
they Occur* 

Thus in the Colon Oassificaiion. confomiity to the first 
aspect of the canon under consideration is automatically 
wured m many way’s. In a sense, if the Subject Classi¬ 
fication respects the canon in one way, the Expansive 

s Rangaduihau (S.R,J_; Coltm dat^&ratioti. 


7074 
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Oassification in two ways, and the Decimal Classification 
in three ways, the Colon Classification seeks to satisfy it 
automatically In six ways. 

COKCSESS Ct-ASSIFICanON 

(S) Bnt the Co^ress Oasslfication is quite indifferent 
to the canon of consistent order. 

Incoksistrncy in Geographical Ordee 

(o) Arrays of geographical ebsses occur in hun¬ 
dreds of places in the schedules of the scheme. But in 
comparing them, one 1$ tempted to say "Inconsistency, thy 
name is geographical array I” 

Examples i — 

(1) In "Paleontology'/* the countries of contmentat 
Europe are arranged strictly by the alphabet. 

(2) But in several classes of "Natural History/' 
“Botany" and “Zoology,'" some of the countries in conti¬ 
nental Europe are grouped and the groups are alphabetised, 
with the result that Holland, Belgium and Euxemberg are 
placed with N under Netherlands, Poland and Finland are 
placed with R under Russia and so on. 

(9) Here is anotlier whimsical variation. Under 
“Fauna,'’ Holland precedes Belgium,' but under “Flora/' 
Holland succeeds Belgium. 

Again, the countries of Africa are arranged alpha¬ 
betically under '’Fauna/' but are grouped under “Flora" 
with the result that Natal, Transvaal, East Africa, Nigeria, 
and Uganda come with B under British Africa, Abyssinia 
comes before Bridsh Africa. But West Africa comes 
before Abyssinia and so on. 

(4) In “History of piintiag/' the continents are 
arranged in the order; Europe, Asia, Africa, America and 
Australia ; and Great Britain comes after Germany among 
the sub-divtsions of Europe. 

(5) But in “History of Copyright Laws/' all the 
countries of the world are arrang^ in one alphabetic 
sequence which gives no quarter to names of continents. 

(6) On the other hand under “Bihitogtaphy In 
Botany/' the countries of the world and the names of the 
continents including oceanic areas like Arctic Regions are 
metged in one alphabetic order. 
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(?) Tic geogfaphical array prescribed for arranging 
Library reports” prescribes a still another sequence giving 
the first place to tic United States and giving Great Britain 
precedence over Austria in an order which is otherwise 
alphabetic by countries, 

(8) An altogether different order is prescribed for 
the geographical classes under the division "Light House 
Service tn the class Haval Sciences”. It is as follows 
HuropCt Great Britain, Norway, Deninark, Swedett, Russiai 
^rmany, , , , Africa . , , Asia . . . Australia , . . 
South America , 

The illustraiion of the richness of this idiosyncracy can 
^ continued to any extent. It is not clear what purpose 
is served by arranging the geographical classes in so many 
ways, ruthlessly flouting the canon of consistence, confor¬ 
mity to which would have considerably shortened the bulk 
of the schedule, would save classifiers a good deal of un¬ 
necessary strain in tlieir daily work and would cause less 
irritation to readers, in whom curiosity is not altogether 
dead. 

Inconsistency in Subject OsDEii 

(t) The idea of Subject Device—which is explicitly 
exploited in the Colon Qassification, which is incipient in 
the Decimal aassification and which figures, though 
m^grcly and in an unrecognised form in the categorical 
^blcs of Subject Oassification — is quite foreign to the 
Congress Qassification. One example will do. 


Example :— 

We find the following different orders:— 

In the Schedule of 
"Fine Arts." 

In the Schedule of "Biblio¬ 
graphy by subjects" 

Architecture 

Sculpture 

Diiiwiiig 

Paiming 

Engraving 

Decoration and ornament 

Architecture “ 

Engraving 

Pointing 

Sculpture 

Decoration and ornament 
Drawing 
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Incqnsistekcv in Order of Co^itoN Sub-divisions 
^c) The pestering trivial discordance in the order of 
common sub-divisions is endless. None but the T.jw of 
Fennutation can find delight in such eccentricities. 
Examples t — 

(1) In most subjects, no distinction is made between 
Periodicids and Societies, In some, they are distinguished 
but put consecutively. But in certain subjects like "Science 
(General)" and "Dccoiation and Ornaments," they are sepa* 
rated by Yeaeboobs, 

(2) In most subjects. Exhibitions and museima 
come 3her Study and teaching and LabaratOTies veiy near 
the end of common sub-divisions. But in ''Qicmistry" and 
"Sculpture," they come very near the beginning—imme¬ 
diately after Periodicals in the former and one place later 
i.c„ afier Congress in the latter-while, in the subject 
"Engraving," it comes still later after Dictionaries and 
Directories. A more meaningless variation is that of 
Museum preceding Exhibilions in some subjects like "Fine 
Arts (General),’’ while the order is the reverse in some 
subjects like "Sculpture ” "Graphic Arts," and ** Chemistry". 

(3) In "Fine Arts (General),*' Directories comes 
about the middle and occurs between Biography and His¬ 
tory. But in “Engraving*' it comes much earlier imme¬ 
diately after Yearbooks and Dictionaries, while History 
and Biography come several places later. On the other 
hand, a place near the end is found for Directories quite 
after History and Biogt^phy in "Science (General)’' and 
"Geology". 

(4) Yearbooks is usually given the second place. 
But in “Geology," it is taken a long way down and Is 
clubbed with ZJirectoricf. 

(5) History and Biography are separated by Direc¬ 
tories in "Fine Arts (General)’*. But in most other sub¬ 
jects they are put consecutively. Again, History comes 
before Biography in "Sculpture,” "Engraving" and in most 
of the “Natural Sciences". But Biography comes before 
History in "Fine Arts (General),'' “Graphic Arts" and 
“Painting", 
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(6) Nomenctature comes at the very end In ''Ana* 
tomy,” very early m ''Botany,”' "Geology" and "Gumistiy” 
and somewhere in the middle in "Sdcnce (General)", 

(7) Si»dks mid TeacfHng usually comes immediatety 
after Essays ami Lectures and about two-thirds way down 
in the array of common sub-dtvisions. But, it comes last and 
gets separated from Essays and Uciufcs by many divisions 
in "Physics". In "Anatomy/' "Botany" and '‘Zoology/’ 
on the other Iiand, Stupes and T^achitig retains its usual 
place two-thirds of the way down the array but Es:^ys and 
lectures comes last, 

(8) Study and Teaching comes after History in 
most subjects but it comes many classes before History in 
"Decorattoa and Ornaments”, 

(9) General tiforks usually comes immediately 
before Studies and Teaching in most of the subjects and is 
about two-thirds way dawn the array, Bui In ''Decoratiot) 
and Omamcnls/' Cenerat wforis comes near the end of 
the array and Studies and Teaching occurs somewhere in 
the middle. 

(10) £jjavj and kclurcs usually comes near General 
evorks about two-thirds way down the array. But In 
"Botany” it comes almost near the end of the array. 

Surety no useful purpose can be served by such hap¬ 
hazard variations, A little coordination and forethought 
would have secured conformity with the canon of Consistent 
Order and resulted in compactn^, convenience and 
economy of space, time and energy. 

Paeai.l£l OeoER OF StuiuLi Classes 

(6) The Colon Gassiheation seeks to ocploit the ad¬ 
vantages of the canon of Consistent Order not only by 
arranging the same classes in the same order in whatever 
array they occur, but also by arranging sinsihr classes 
occurring in different arra}'s in a siimtar order. 
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ExomplfS J— 

Compare the following arrays and mark the similarity 
or parallelism. 


Id FsycliDlDgy : 
Array^ fomed ^ 
cm Ibc basil of Entity 
charactrristk 

Xn Edoeition: 
Array formed on 
the basil of Edticand 
characteristic 

Id Sodolfii^ - 
Array formed dd 
the bajfs of Groti^ 
characteriatic 

Child 

Newborti 

Toddler «« ‘ 

Infuit 

Pre-secoodary 

Preschool 
Elementary «« 

Groupf arising Iron^ 
a^c and tex 

Children 

Pre-adolescent 

Secandary 

Yootbi 

Adolescent 

Adult 

Old persons 

Poftt-adolcscerft 

Middlc-aiEe 

Oldftfe 

Literate 

Foreiifiicr 

Illiterate 

Women 

Family 

Grouipt artaina from 
residence 

Vocational 

Sex 

Male 

Feisile 

UiuTeriily 

Sex 

Male 

Female 

Grcnpi arisioff from 
occupation 

Gronpa irUinf from 
1»rtfa or atatos 

Ahnoipals 

Oenios 

Subnonnal 

Imatie 

Sick and infirm 
Criminal 

Deaf and dttmb «« 
Blind 

Abnormals 

(To be tabdivided 
u in Piydiology) 

Ahnormali 

fTo be subdivided as 
in PsycholoEy) 

Race 

Backward classes -- 

Race as a social group 

Social 

Other 

(To be divided by the 
Subject Device) 

Other +* 

(To be divided by 
the Subject Device) 

Grottpi arising from 
aisociatioD 

Other 

(To be divided by the 
Subject Device) 
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(2) Note the paraJIettsm in the following tables 
also:— 


In M^^tbeiualin 

Dynamics 

Hydro-dynamics ! 

A e ro-dyna- 
tnica 

In Ptiyaics 

SoHds 

Liquids 

Gases 

In CSvil Eng- 
mcerirg 

In Mechanical 

Land transport 

Water transport 

A i r trans¬ 
port 

Pnciunatic 

Principles oi 
Mechanism 

H^'dranlic Eng¬ 

Engineering 

ineering 

Engineer* 

Ing 

Action of air 

In Dytiamic 

Glacial Geology 

Action d£ water 

Geology 



Air 

In £ c o 1 D E y 

Land 

Water 

(Pbystiograph- 
ic regionA) 

Athletics 

Aqnatic sports 

Air spom 

In Sport and 

Games 


hfeteorolofy 

In Geograplty,. 

Gcomorphology 

Oceano^phy>K< 

Id History 

Military history 

Naval history 

Aerial b i s- 
tory 

A i r trans¬ 
port 

Air warfare 

In Economics 

Land transport 

Water transport 

In International 
Law 

Invasiotip etc. 

^raritime war¬ 
fare 

(Uwi of War) 





(3) Here is another set of |»Tal]eU;— 


In each of the 
Natural Sci¬ 
ences and in 
Id ed i cl n ei 
<P r q b E e m 
divisions) 

Morphology 

Physiology 

Diieaiei 

I n Philology £ 
(Pro h 1 e m 
di visions) 

In P o 1 i t i c i £ 

Stmeture, mor¬ 
phology 

Function syntax 


Parts of(^vem - 

Fimctinns of 


(Pro b I e m 
drvisions) 

ment ^ 

Govermnciit 


I n Sociology: 

Material equip¬ 

Activities #. 

Sodal patho¬ 

(Pro b 1 e m 
divisions) 

ment 


logy 


Such examples can be multiplied to any extent. 
Decisiai CuissincATiow 

(7) The Decimal Classification also respects the 
canon by arranging similar classes in similar order to some 
extent 


8 
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In Medicuije 

lo Psychology 

Eye 

■ ifr 

Vifioo 

Eat 

■ ■» 

Hcariiig 

Organi of iiEiell 

■i m 

Smell 

IS 115tf 

r V 

Taste 

0fg4f)s of touch 

« V 

Touch 


lo Physici 

In Chembiry 

lo Therapeutics 

llechanics 

Solid slate 

MechaukaJ rendering 

Lii)uidi 

Liquid slate 

Imponderable render- 


Gaacotia state 

tog 

LigM 

Pholo-cbcmistty 

Light 


Thermo-chemistry 

Heal 

Elettriciiy .+ 

Etecifo-cheinjjtry 

ElectTD-therapeulieB 

Magoetiam 

Mauiicto-chr mi 5 try 
Radlo^husistry 

Radio-iberapy 

1 


G>NC££££ ClASSinciTION 

(8) The Congress Oftssiiication, on the other hand, 
severely ignores the advantages of such similar arrange^ 
ment:^ 


Exomplej’,— 


In Physics. 

In Qiemiatry, 

lo Thetapculics 

Heat ft 

Light 

Thermo-chemistry 
Electro-chemistry . .r 

Photo-thtrtpy 

X-ray therapy and 
Radio-therapy 
Thermo-therapy 

Elec tro" therapy 
Magacto-t herapy 

X-rap and Ekciric| 
radiations 
Electricity 
IbfagnctiBio 

MagnetD-chemistry 

Fhoto-chtmisiry i. 
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Chains of classes 

Each chain of classes in a scheme of classifica¬ 
tion should satisfy the following canons;— 

Intension 

'^(1) As we go down a chain from its first 
link to its last link, the intension of 
the classes should increase and the 
extension of the classes should de¬ 
crease. 

This may be referred to as the Canon of In¬ 
tension, 

The lenns extension and intensiim require ekcidatioii. 
Much cocilroveTsy exists in logic about the proper %ise of 
the leims and the tnvenie rclattoti between them implied in 
the canon of intensionH But as applied to a chain of dasses 
in a scheme of classification defined in the last chapterp 
these can be determlocd without compHcating ourselves 
with this controversy. Applying only to classes subordi¬ 
nated one to another m chains^ the canon is an attempt to 
explain the nature of cJassificatinn, as chains of dasses so 
related that each class is of wider extension and smaller 
Intension than the next below it in fij chain. 

For practical purposes^ we may say that cjdnfjfoit of a 
dass has for its measure the number of entitici or the range 
comprised in the classp while its tn/cnitan has for its mea¬ 
sure the number of characteristics used in deriving the class 
from the original universe or the order of the dass. 

In a certain sense we may also say that 
Extension is a quantitative measure of a dass; and 
Intension Is a qualitative measure of it. 

Intension iij*ustrated 

Sayers puts the fuatter in this way.^ A main class 
covers a wide fields a great number of things. Its compass 

» Saym (W. C, Berwick) ; An mirGdu^ion iq^ libmry dtusi- 
ficoiii>n. 19 ^ 5 , 13 . 
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i& its cxtentioH. luittmoH on the other hand signihes 
meaning: the broader the class, the fewer art the attributes 
that can be predicated of it; or the greater the extension 
the smaller iis intension. Philosophy has great extension; 
Ethics, w'htch is a division of Philosophy, is of less extcti- 
sion hut is of very touch greater intension. Sobriety, 
which is a division of Ethics, is of much less extension but 
of much greater mtensioo; Abstinence has still further 
reduced extension and increased intension, and Total 
Abstinence is of vciy small extension and very great ill' 
tension. Qassiiication moves according to that method, 

(1) If wc take the chain relating to chemical sub* 
stanccs—Substanccs, Inoii^oic substances, Elements, Halo¬ 
gens, Chlorine—the number of entities comprised In each 
class decreases and the number of characteristics that have 
been used to derive it from the original universe Substances 
increases as wt go down the chain and reach Chlorine, 

{2} If wc take the chaJn—World, Asia, India, 
Bengal—the range comprised in the class decreases and the 
order of the class increases, as we progress from the class 
World to the class Bengal, 

Wben applicable? 

It may be emphasised here that the canon of intension 
is applicable only to the classes in onte and Ihe sansc chain, 
i.c,, to classes that have lineal kinship and not to any set of 
classes. Obviously it would be ridiculous to compare in 
this matter such Afferent classes as diftnatracy and $tcam 
enginf; it ts equally unnaeaning to compare classes which, 
though belonging to the same main class, occur in different 
chains of subordination ; fdfd and repiUe, for example, 
both belong to the same class onfma/j, but are not subordi¬ 
nate one to the other (do not occur in the same chain), and 
nobody can well tcH which has the greater intension, nor 
if that w-ere decided would be able to infer from the deci¬ 
sion, which had the greater extension, or comprised the 
larger number of subordinate spedcs. 
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(2) A chain of classes should comprise one 
class of each and every order that 
lies between the orders of the first 
link and the last link of the chain. 
This may he referred to as the Canon of 
M^uyriON. 

Examples 

(1) To take the first example given in the preced¬ 
ing canon, "Substance'* is the fir^t Unk and ''Chlorine^' Is 
the last link of the chain. "Substance** is a class of order 
aero and "'Chlorine'* of order four. The canon of modu¬ 
lation stipulates that the scheme of classification would be 
defective, if the chain omitted to give either "Tnorganic 
substances/' or "ElemcntSp” or "Halogens" which are the 
classes of the intermediate orders, one, two and three, 
in the chain in question. 

(2) Againp if we take the second example given 
under the precediug cauonp "World" is the first link and 
"Bengal" is the last link o£ the chauip *'Wortd** is a dass 
of order ten? and ''Bengal** of order three. The canon 
stipulates that the scheme of classification would be defect- 
SvCp if the chain omitted to give cither ''Asia'* or "India**, 
which are the classes of the intermediate orders/ one and 
two, of the chain in question. 
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3. GENERAL THEORY 
CANONS OF CLASSIFICATION 
Ttrmmology ottd Notation 

Tht second chapter dealt with the canons of dassih' 
cation to be observed in the choice of the Characteristics of 
Gassiheation and in the formation of the Several Arrays 
and Chains of a Scheme of Class!hcation. In this chapter 
we shall deal with the remainiiig two categories—^Termino' 
logy and Notation. 

) NOLOGY 

Terminology, it tnay be recollected, is the system of 
Ternia iis^ to denote or name the classes in a Scheme of 
Oassifiaiion. Two parties are to be recognised in the 
discussion of Tenuinolo^. There is the author or the 
accredited revisor and editor of the scheme of classiBcatioa 
on the one hand and the classifier or the user of the scheme 
on the other. We shall have to search for the i-anAtij to be 
observed by each of these parties in regard to Terminology 
—the canons to be observ^ in the construction of the 
schedule and those to be observed in interpreting the Terms 
in the schedule while applying them in the process of actual 
classification. 

Vagueness 

In spite of we humans priding ourselves on our pos- 
sessinn of articulate speech or language, which is denied 
to other creations, many of our social, economic, political 
and even domestic ills arc traceable to the imperfection and 
vagaries of language, aassification Schemes will have to 
share with other human endeavours, some consequences of 
such imperfection and vagaries. The language of every 
conversation is notoriously vague. The language of even 
carefully prepared doctanents yields several interpretations 
and hides or confuses the original intention to’ such an 
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tKitm that society is forced to maintam the costly profes¬ 
sion of advocates aod, what is worse. unmtetitionaQy divert 
to that profession^ by the lure of disproportionate emolu- 
meius, some of the best brains which should be used in more 
substantial creative work. 

The language of evm technical treatises is not always 
verj^ much better Evetybody is familiar with the difficulty 
of deciding whether certain micro-organisms arc ^'plants*' or 
'^animals*^ whether a given society is or is not a ^"demo- 
ciacy", whether ive do or do not have certain ^'rights". 
Such words arc vaguCp because their denotation shades off 
imperceptibly into the denotation of other words. The 
vagueness of ordinary words is one of the principal reasons 
why technical vocabularies must be constructed in special 
sciences. 

Much of the best effort of human thought must go^ 
therefore, to delimit the vagueness of words and eliminate 
their ambigTiitj'. This is the justi^cation for standing com¬ 
mittees on terminology, appointed on an intemalional basis 
in diflFcrcnt departments of know^Iedge. With all that, vague¬ 
ness can be reduced but never completely eliminated. So 
also with ambiguity. 

Creation of New Tnitiis 

To add to this difficulty^ new words are coined and 
brought into use sometimes lo e.^pre$s new ideas and some¬ 
times to es press even old Ideas. The publication of the 
sumptuous supplementaiy volume of the New English 
dUrtioniiry is a proof of this phenomenon so far as a single 
language is concerned. This volume and the origina! 
volumes together demonstrate also the changes that came 
over the mearungs of the terms with the progress of tlme^ 
w'ith nobody in particular shouldering the responsibility for 
such changes. 

Then we have the multiple meanings of certain terms. 
EtjTiTcilogists may find justiheation for them and may even 
enjoy the semasiolcigical pleasure they impart to them. But 
they are a source of trouble to classifiers of cither class— 
the inventor and the user—and this has to be met by some 
carefully framed canons. 
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The followli^ canons relating to Terminology must be 
observed in the unutmction and use of a St^cme of 
Classification;— 

1. Each of the terms used to denote the class¬ 
es in a Scheme of Gasslfication must be the one 
in current use among those who specialise in the 
universe to which the scheme is applicable. 

This may be referred to as the Canon of 

Currency. 

This canon implies two things. In the first place the 
Terms chosen at the time a Scheme of Gasslfication is forged 
should accord with the usage then current among the specia¬ 
lists concerned. 

Secondly, there should be some arrangement by which 
the terms can be changed over to current ones, as and when 
changes take place among the specialists. 

CONGRSSS ClassIFICATIOK 

In this matter, the best provided scheme today is the 
Congress Qassificatton as the library-minded Government 
of the United States of America is at the back of the organi¬ 
sation and has provided a liberal establishment of specialists 
to be in constant charge of the revision of the classification. 
This staff of specialists has one of the biggest libraries of 
the world, adding books at a far greater rate than any 
other library, as the testing laboratory for the terms of the 
Scheme. Thus financial resource, human resource and book 
resource arc at their maximum to help the perpetual fulfil¬ 
ment of the C^non of Currency by the Congress Gassifi- 
catton. 

Decimal CtAssincAttoN 

The astute organiser that he was, Melvil Dewey pro¬ 
vided the necessary machinery for the fulfilment of this 
canon by his Scheme by entrusting the future editions of 
the Decimal Oassification to the Lake Placid Gub Educa- 
lion Foundation chartered by the University of the Stale 
of New York, January 26^. 1922, He turned over to tliis 
Foundation the considerable property owned by the Lake 
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Placid Co,, Uius asauriog pennaneiit fiaaocial support, which 
has already been ftirther increased by gifts and bequests 
fnym ititerestcd friends. One important condition imposed 
on the publication of the future editions of the Decimal 
Oassification is that the entire receipts above necessary ex¬ 
penses should be used for ever solely for improving Decimal 
Oassification. A Committee on Decimal Oassification. con¬ 
sisting of the most interested Foundation Trustees, in con¬ 
sultation with committees of American Library^ Association 
and Institute International de Bibliographie, Is to ensure 
the observance of the above condition. So much for the 
business side. 

On the academic side, the editor appointed is one who 
had been in dose association with Dewey and the Decimal 
Oassification for the last thirty-five years, i.e.. from the 
Seventh Edition onwards. During this period the Decimal 
Oassification has grown from 792 pages to 1645, a fact 
which shows that continuity of policy wit! be well preserved- 

Nunc Diaims 

But the irrepressible ambition and the uncanny farsight 
of Dewey did not allow him to be satisfied with these pro¬ 
visions. By persistent efforts spread over many years, he 
ultimately succeeded in turning all llie resources of the Con¬ 
gress Library to the advantage of the Decimal Oassification 
from the year 1930, How much he had set bis heart on the 
consummation of this ambition of his can be inferred from 
the following remarks of hist—^“'When I see the Decimal 
Classification Numbers on the Library of Congress Cards, 
1 shall be ready for the nunf dimitis" 

AuBtTION PULPILIZD 

1930 saw the establishment of the Office for D. C. 
Numbers on L. C Cards in the library of Congress and 1933, 
the formation of the D. C Section as part of the staff 
of the library of Congress. At present the Editorial Office 
of the Decimal Oassification is also located in the library 
of Cbngrcsa and the intimate way in which the r^urces of 
the Library of Congress are exploited for the fulfilinent of 
the Canon of Currency by the Decimal Oassification is des¬ 
cribed in the following words bj J, C. Prtssy, Asastant m 
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^ Library- o£ CongrewJ "Of tiec«- 

sit)-, the DKonal Classification Section must work in close 
cMperation with the editors of D. C They are coasianity 
out and expanding D. C., and remterprei- 
mg the older parts m modem terms; w are constantly at 
work appl>ung the D, C to the stream of printed material 
new and old, which is entering die Libratj' of Congress! 

^nut!lw“ puzeled by the interp^aiion 

^ ^numbly and topics in the tables, and by new subjects- 

fin hope to do so suit more in the^near 

woriT'^^ serving as a kind of testing laboratory for their 

Testiko I^AEOBAToay 

the «iim« n^S'r ^hdf list is available to 

the fthtors of D,C whoever they wish to examine it. And 

T; tentative expansions for Jmo 

consult and o crjtic.se. These tentative expansions cannot 
^ used unti they are surely permanent. ^uTthr?- 
^fre^tions to 1 ^, for new- sub-topics included 7nde? 
'V alrrady appeared in the printed tables 
are not hfcely to be shifted and pul under another evi>n 
though theirjirder, and therefore the numbeis assigned to 
them, may be altered. These schedules, though tSvl 
are ^eful to us in that they indicate the seme of manv 
numbers now pnnted in Edition 13. And as w?SudvThem 
and compare them with our shelf list, wc hope to betbleto 
i^e practical suggestions to the editors as to thrapnUcl- 
fion of these schedules to classification of books." 

Heu taoM CATMr)quE 

.j. i.'ffa-si-rsfi.rr.'ss: 

pmcticabe, be furnished with an additional note in V 
^ctive style showmg the period when it was current ai“ 
tiew cards _^ouId be written in terms of the cu™ « 
valent hidings. This impact of the theory of^Ssifica 
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following terms in the Classified caialoguc code ^:— "There 
is another factor which makes the Class Index Entry a 
source of trial for cataloguers. One of the basic Canons 
of Classification is that the term used to denote a Class m 
the Schedule of Classification should have a fixity of mean¬ 
ing, In deference to this canon, bdividuals that have to 
do with the administration of libraries may use the same 
term with the same meaning at all times. But there are 
forces, bej'ond the control of individuatsp which change the 
meaning of terms in course of time. The vicissitudes in 
the meaning of terms like Philosophyi Philolog>\ Anthro¬ 
pology^ Sociology and so on, arc cases in point. Nobody 
in the world, much less the classifier and the cataloguer, can 
arrest this semasiological change and evolution of the words 
in human usCh Apart from the changes that come through 
ages,—a libra r)' catalogue, being a permanent entity^ has 
no doubt to take note of these—the recent publication of 
the supplementar)' volume of the Big Oxford Dictionary 
demonstrates the extraordlnaTy rate at which new terms 
are bom and old terms change their colour and meaning 
even in a single generation. 

iNTEflNai. 

''UTiat cannot be prevented must be met with suitable 
adjustments^ It is here that the need for repair of the 
catalogue comes,—internal repair as distinct from the repair 
of the physical card. As the tenns used as 'Headings of 
Class Index Entries become obsolete, their cards should be 
replaced by ones having their more up-tckdatc equivalents 
as Headings. This process requires constant vigilance and 
industry* Otherwise, instead of the catalogue helping the 
people^ it may prove to be harmful and mislcadiiig. Again, 
the need for such replacement of Isolated entries from 
lime to time makes it imperative that the physical form of 
the catalogue should be such that any given entry can he 
removed, corrected or replaced without disturbing the other 
entries. This would rule out the ledger form of the cata¬ 
logue and make the Card Catalogue, the form par 
t^ceUenci" 

^ Rangati9.thau (S.R.}: Cfairified caiahgue Cffdf, 

Rule 311, CbnuDcnlary, 
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2. The terms used to denote the classes in a 
scheme of classihcation should not be critical. 

This may be referred to as the Canon of Re- 
TICE^XE, 


CommoQ sense wilt usually lead one to the observance 
of this canon. But the mclusion of this cormnon sense rule 
aniong^ the canons has been necessitated by the use of certain 
terms in the Occiina] Oassification by the pioneer classifier, 
Melvil Dewey. 


Humbugs 

(o) He introduced the tenn "Humbugs" to denote 
claSMs in mctapsydiology. This is a privilege or rather a 
freak of genius that can be tolerated only in Dewey even as 
the Johosontan definition of oat as "A grain which in Eng* 
land js generally given to horacs but in Scotland supports 
the people" was tolerated in his famous lexicon. 

But the classifier must ieam to subordinate his own 
pinions about classes and use only tenns which are ourelv 
descnptive and not opinionative. ^ 


Ml SOB Authors 

(i) Another term frequcn% occurring in the 

Reticence 

IS Minor , Minor Authors" is found scattered over all 
the pages of the Uterature schedule. How is it the pro- 
^ atiiuttee men of letters as "Major" 

and Minor. Even among literary critics, opinion is 
^vided. Whai IS worse, the valuation changes. Accord- 
mg to the fmoiu gentleman, whose name is used by the 
Library of the University of Oxford, Shakespeare was 
worse than a ramor author. His plays were simply thrown 

or fwo bter. the "worse 
au^or had shot up in public estimation as 
the M^jormost author ami the auceessor^ of Bodfev had 
to pay out fabulous sums of money to secure for^ that 
library representative ^pies of the Quartos of Shakespeare. 
The purpose of the scheme of classification could verTwS 
have been serv^ by r^lacing the critical word by 

the colourless descnptive word "Other"'. ^ 
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Then we pass on to canons to be observed by the users 
of cbssification scheme. 

3. The denotation of cadi term in a scheme 
of classiheation should be decided by the enumera¬ 
tion of the dasses in the chains which have the 
class denoted by the term as their common first 
link. 

This may be referred to as the Canon of Enu- 

MERATION. 

This canon becomes ticcessaiy' as there is no agreemeiu 
or uniformity in the denotation of terms as used by diS'erent 
persons and by different schemes. Nor is it possible to 
force any such uniformity by the fiat of the order of any 
government or academy. Hence, the only course open to 
users of a scheme of dassilkation is to find out the denota¬ 
tion of a tern) 1:^ a reference to the classes and tite chains 
of sub-classes shown to be comprehended by it in the scheme, 

AatTUMETIC 

ExomfiUs :— 

(i) (a) The enumeration of the sub-classes of the 
class denoted by the term "Arithmetic" shows that it com¬ 
prehends only what is known as "Lower Arithmetic" in 
the Decimal aassificatton and the Congress Gassification. 
But “Higher Arithmetic" otherwise known as "Theory of 
Numbers" is comprehended by the term "Arithmetit" in the 
Colon Gassificaii'on. But “Theory of Numbers" is not com¬ 
prehended cither in “Arithmetic” or in "Algebra” in the 
Subject CUssification. Ii docs not appear to occur any¬ 
where in that scheme. 

Geometby 

(d) In the Decimal Oassification, the enume¬ 
ration of the sub-classes of the class denote by the 
term "Geometry" shows that it includes what are known 
as 'Turc Geometry"j "Infinitesimal Geometry", "Systems of 
Geometry” and "Analysis Situs," but not "Descriptive 
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Geometry'* and “AnaTytkat Geometry." But.4n tlic Colon 
Classification the term "Geometry" is shown enumera¬ 
tion to include all these, except "Analysis Situs" which 
is shown under Analysis as “Foundations”. The enume¬ 
ration in the Subject Classification and the Congress Oasst- 
fication agrees with that in the Colon Gassification. 

Radiation 

(ii) («) The class in the Decimal Classification de¬ 
noted by the term "Light” and the alternative term "Radia¬ 
tion" presents a hopeless deviation from accepted usage. 
It violates the Canon of Currency so much, that, but for 
the Canon of EinnmeTaliDn, a classifer must experience many 
pitfalls. We have to read the enumeration of subclasses 
with the index, to escape Uiese pitfalls. In the first place 
the index shows tliat "Ultra-violet Rays”, which is a 
colourless invisible ray, is comprehended under the term 
"Radiation" or "Light", though the place shown for it by 
the index is denoted by the term "Colour*' in the Schedule f— 
indeed an irony in the eyes of those w'ho have even a smatter¬ 
ing of modern developments in physics. But another radia- 
lion, "X-rays’* is shown by the index to be comprehended not 
by the term "Radiation" but by the term "Eketridtj'" in 
the sub-class "Induction spark in rarified gases"—^a grie¬ 
vous violation of the Canon of Currency. ''Infra-Red 
Rays" and "Cosmic Rays" do uot find a place either in the 
enumeration under the term "Radiation" or in the index. 

On the contrary, the enumeration of the sub-classes of 
the class denoted by the term “light" in the Colon Oassi- 
fication and the Congress Qassification idiows tliat all the 
radiations mentioned above arc comprehended by the tenn 
"Light”, 

The Subject Qassification docs not recognise so many 
rays and there is no enumeration of different kinds of radia¬ 
tion under the class denoted by the term "Light". But 
from the index entry one has to infer that the subclass 
"light Rays” of "Light" includes also ‘'X-rays”. But no 
mention of any other radiatiou cither in the enumciation 
or in the index is made. 
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PnitOfiOFHY 

(m) In all the schemes, but the Colon aassification, 
the enumeralioii of the sub-dasses of the class denoted by the 
term ‘’Philosophy'' includes Psychology, On the contraiy 
Pqrchotogy is left Out in the tmumeiation under the class 
Philosophy in the Colon Oassification and is given a co¬ 
ordinate place with Philosophy, 

Politics 

(tp) The enumeTaiion of the subclasses of the class 
denoted by the tenn '‘Politics*’ in the Colon Classification 
excludes Constitutional History. This is also confirmed 
by a special nilc.^ But in the other schemes, the enumera¬ 
tion under the class Politics explicitly mentions Constitu¬ 
tional Plistoiy. 

(v) Examples of such variations can be multiplied fo 
any extent. &mc cases will also be referred to and com¬ 
mented upon in chapters 6 to 8, where a comparative study 
of the schemes is attempted. 

Context 

4. The denotation of each term in a scheme 
of dassirication should lie decided in the light of the 
different classes of lower order belonging to the 
same primary chain as the class denoted by the term. 

This may be referred to as the Canon of 
Context. 

This canon is necessitated by the fact that one and the 
same tenn denotes several different entities, in popular as 
well as technical usage. It may be stated that this canon 
is usually overlooked by beginners. It leads to many ab- 
surf placings. The tutorial hours in my School of Library 
Science are usually rendered most enjoyable to the teacher 
as well as the taught on account of the fund of humour so 
amply provided by the neglect of this canon by the beginners. 
The importance of this canon has to be rubbed in, for many 
hours in discussing the class numbers in the tutorial hour^. 


^ Kanianathaa (S,R.>: Coio» claitifieaihn. Rule S2Z, 
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As the scheme of clasSihcatioD we teach in our 
school is the Colon aassification, the following concrete 
niiistTations which occurred actuaJly arc taken from that 
scheme. 

Examples i — 

(i) The term "Accidents" oaitirally occurs in Min¬ 
ing Engineering, in Insarance, in the subclass Labour In 
Economics, and in Sociology. If wc have a book which has 
the term "Accidents" as a promkient word in its title, we 
should not put it into any one of these classes at random. 
Wc must see that the context in w'hich the term is used in 
the book agrees with the context in which it is used in the 
schedule, Ui fixing the class number of the book. 

(h) The term "Foundation" occurs under the class 
"Analysis" (Mathematical) as well as under the c1as.s 
"Buildings". But the denotation of the term is obviously 
different in the two cases. We must he guided by the 
Canon of Context in placing a book in whose title the sub¬ 
stantive word is “Femndations”, 

(tii) The term "Morphology" occurs in General 
Biology, Botany, Zoology, Medicine, Crystallography and 
Philology. Ooe can easily imagine the ftmiiy situation 
that wiU arise in a tutorial class when a "Textbook of 
Morphology" is classified by different freshmen differently. 

(tp) A treatise on "Stone" may treat of its Geology 
or of its use as a building material. It may even be a book 
on the stone in the bladder. It is the province of the Canon 
of Context to establish correct correlation between the books 
under consideration and the different classes denoted by the 
term "stone" in the scheme of classification. 
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Notation 

Notation, il tnay^ rtcpUcctc4 is llic system 
na1 nTnnben_ns^3© .WJ:cscDt-thc. classes, in a. scheme of 
classrfiutioni The term “numbers" brings to ones mind 
the tin Arahic numeraJs and pcnnutaiions of them as in 
integers* But it requires only a slight effort to realise that 
neither of these restrictions is essentiaL To deal with this 
question, it would be convenient to introduce certain terms. 

A Digit may be defined as a single or isolated 
or prEmary symbol that occurs in a notation. 

The total number of digits used by a notation 
may be called its Base. 

If a notation uses only the Arabic numerals, its base 
is 10. If it uses only the capital letters of the Roman Alpha¬ 
bet, its base is 26, If H uses both of them, its base is 36 and 
so on. 

The digits of a notation which belong to any 
one conventional group—such as, say, the Arabic 
numerals, the capital letters of the Roman alphabet, 
the operational symbols of mathematics, the asso¬ 
ciative symbols of mathematics and so on—may be 
said to be of one Species, 

Pure and Mired 

A notation which uses one and only one species 
of digits may be said to be Pure. 

Examples :— 

346 is pure. So also H-B F is pure. 

A notation which uses two or more species of 
digits may l>e said to be Mixed. 

Examples ^.— 

DL : 2 is mixed. N 317 is mixed, K,E. 6471 is 

mixed. 

A notation may build its numbers out of its 
digits, in one or more dimensions. In simple arith¬ 
metic, involving only integers and decimal fractions, 
to 
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the nuiiibers are btiiU in one dimension, 't.c.t aiong^ 
a line asni that too along a horizontal line. In alge- 
bra and higher branches of mathematics, the digits 
in a numl«r are not restricted to a line but may be 
arranged in two dimensions or a plane. It is possi¬ 
ble to have a notation in three or more dimensions 
^ well Hence we may speak of Lineah notation, 
Plane notation, Solid notation and so on. 

Taking the linear notation, two modes of pro¬ 
gression are possible in reading and writing the 
digits. They may [irogress from left to right or 
from right to left. The former mode may be 
called Right Handed notation and the latter. Left 
Handed notation. 


Integral and Decimal 

Taking the right handed notation, which Jb the more 
common, two further subdivisions tan be recognised fay the 
effect that is produced by the addhion of another digit 
at the nghi end of a number. Begin with the number 34f) 
imd let ns add S to the right end. Wc get 346.*;. If we read 
t^nimbers as integers, in the former, the place value of 3 is 
.W, that of 4 is 40 and that of 6 is six. In the latter, the 
pbee value of 3 is 3000, that of 4 is 400 and that of 6 ts 
bO while that of the new comer 5 is only 5. In other words 
the addition of a digit at the right end changes the pla« 
values of the digits that exist already. 

On the conyary, let us imagine a dccimnt point to be 
understood to the left of the digit 3, Then, in both the 
numbers, the place value of 3 is 3J10. that of 4 is 4J1Q0 and 
that of 6 is 6|1000, while that of the newcomer S is 5110 000 
In other words, the addition of a digit at the right'end 

does not change the place values of the digits that exist 
already. 

An Integral notation is one in which the place 
\^alues of the digits of a number change when an 
extra digit is added at the end of a number. 
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A Decimal notatfon one in which the place 
values of the digits of a number remain intact when 
an extra digit is added at the end of the number. 

Scale of Absolute Values 
Rf^arding the absolute ordinal values of the digits, 
they are conventionally fixed in the species of Arabic nume¬ 
rals, as of increasing order when we progress from 0 to¬ 
wards 9, The scale may be fixed similarly in the case of 
other species and in regard to the rehtive values of the 
digits of different species. 

Deciual Classification 

Exampk: — 

(i) In the simplest form of Decimal Qassificatiom 
only two species of digits are used—Arabic nuinerals and a 
dot Thus it h impure; its base is 11. ft b linear, right 
handed, and decbnal. The need for fixing the absolute 
value of the dot docs not arise^ as it occurs in the fourth 
place and the fourth place only and no other digit ever occurs 
in the fourth place. 

Colon CiASstFiCATiON 

(n) In the Colon Oassification, the following five 
species of digits arc used:— 

(a) The 10 Arabic numerals j 

(b) The 26 capital letters of the Roman Alpha¬ 

bet; 

(c) The 24 small letters of the Roman alphabet 

(excluding i and o) i 
(rf) A: (colon) r 3^d 
(f) A—(dash). 

Thus, its notation is mixed—rnore mixed than that of 
the simplest form of the Decimal OassificatioiL Its base is 
62. It is Ifnearp righthanded and decimaL By rule, the 
absolute values are fixed to be of increasing order as wc pro¬ 
gress from a to Z in the following arrangemimt:— 

a, b, ... y, z* 0,—r: i h 2 , ,. 8, 9, A/B . * . Y, Z. 

There is another queer rule whidi provides that a niim- 
ber followed by a small letter occupies a lower place in the 
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scale than the number itself—a rule by which the so called 
"Mterior” diyisioiK arc secured in "anterior” places. This 
will be explained m the chapter on Book Classilication. 

Subject Classification 

{*») In the Subject Oasatfication, the following 
three species of digits are used:— 

(o) The 10 Arabic numerals? 

(h) The 26 capital letters of the Roman alpliabet; 

and 

(c) A dot. 

pills its notation is mixed—less than that of the Colon 
Classification but more than that of the simple Decimal 
Classification. Its base is 17. It is linear, right-handed and 
may be treated as decimal. 

Congress Classification 

(tt) In the Congress Oassification, the following 
three species of digits are used 

(o) The 10 Arabic numerals: 

(i) The 26 capital letters of the Roman alphabet; 

and 

U) A dot. 

Thus its notation is mixed—just a.s mixed as that of 
the Subject Classification, Its base is 37. It is linear and 
right handed but inteffml and not decimal. The question of 
fixing the absolute values of the digiis of the different spe* 
des relative to one another does not arise as the scheme 
p^^escribes that capital letters and dots can come in only at 
particular places. For example, the fiTsi place is always 
to be a capital letter. The second place may he capital 
letter. But without explicitly stating a rule, in such classes 
the schedule i$ arranged as if the capital letter had greater 
value than an Arabic Dumeral. In certain subjects, the 
capital letter again appears when alphabetic arrangement is 
prescribed. It is prescribed after the third digit in certain 
subjects, after the fourth in certain cases and so o». Such 
3 rigid prescription of the place where a capital letter can 
follow an Arabic riumeral obviates the necessity for con¬ 
sidering the relative absolute values of Arabic numerals and 
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ca^ta! letters. The dot xisually precedes a capital letter 
and heoce there is do peed to fix its absolute value either. 

Expansive Classification 

(p) The notation of the Expansive Classification 
uses the following species of digits:— 

{i! 2' of tlie Eoman alphabet; 

(fi) The 10 Arabic numerals; and 
(p) A dot. 

Here also the notation is mixed, although the orialnai 
intenuon of the author of the scheme was to make it a pure 
consisting of the capital Jetters only. It has a base 
ot 37; It IS hnear. right-handed and dedraal. 

- (^3 iwtation of aas^jfication Decimale of the 

toteimuonal Institute of Bibliographie is the most mixed 

.t the following symbols in addi- 

lon to Ae 26 capital letters of the Roman alphabet and the 
lU Arabic numerals;—- 

^ ~ (..,)» ”,. 
thus making 10 species of symbols. 
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Of Doubtful Value 


Puke vi. Mixed Kotation 

Sayer$ puts down the foUowmg ss the twelfth cauou of 
clasaificatioa:— 

"12. The notation should be pure; tha;t is to 
say, it should be composed entirely of one kind of 
symbol.” 

This may be referred to as the Canon of 
Purity. 

But in his Introduciioti* Sayers himself appears to 
endorse the statcnieiit of Richardson that an idea) notation 
is one '‘using mixed symbob, but with a predominatingly 
decimal base" and also tliat “eveiy practical ^tem sooner 
or later does make use of both letters and figures’’. As 
Bliss says,* there is psychology as well as common sense 
back of this statement. A mixed notation of letters aod 
figures combined preferably with a convenient punctuation 
mark t$ virtually as legible as a notation of figures alone. 
In this matter, the psychology of familiarity plays so great 
a part that we may definitely state that conformity to the 
Canon of Purity is not rtecessary at all. 


» Sayin (W, C- Btnnek) : A ttuatuat of thsnfieatlfm, 1926 . 
P, 112. 

* Sayers (W. C. Berwick} : introduttian to fihwy fforrfjf- 
rstioN. 1935. P. 53. 

* BlUs (Henry Evdyn) : Orffoniaiiim of htmidedge w Kirants 
1934. Pp. S4-56. 
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A Chimerical Notion 


^NG z/f. Short Notation 
The question of bng vs. short nolatioo is even of less 
value than that of pure vs, mixed notation. In a sense the 
question itself is illusoiy, unless it is stated with special 
care Remembering that by notation is meant a system of 
numbers used to represent the classes in a scheme of classic 
fication the term '‘Length of Notation'' has no meaning, 
uolea It happens that all the numbers of a system are of 
length. It is a matter of experience that b no 
s^enie in use arc all the class numbers of equal length On 
ihe contrary, variation in length of class numbers is a fairly 
common imature. 


Under such circumstances one may think of two well- 
clelintd tmis for comparing the notation of two schemes of 
classihcatiOD m regard to length of class numbers. 

In the first place, we may examine the greatest 
orde^r or intension of classes that can be represented 
in i e schemes by a class number of given length 
(of a given number of digits). Let us call the 
greatest order the maximum order. If the tnaxi- 
muni order of one scheme is greater than that of 
e other, the first scheme may l>e said to have a 
shorter notation than the latter, But this state¬ 
ment can only be made in respect of the classes of 
class nmnbers considered For, the result may vary 
from one class of class numbers to another. 

Example » 


numbers of five digits. 

parison — ^ ^ tollowing class numbeis for com- 


Scheme 

Gass Number of 

1 Name of class 

five digitA 

Decimal Ga»i6ca(ion 

' 323v| 

Relation bctwecji Slate 

CoIqd Clasa^ilicatJoft „ 

wngren CUsiificalipn 

W:2S2 i 

JOM5 

lD<livi4iuiJ 

Freedom of pro^rfy 
i'reeaoni of property 
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A Chimerical Notion 


It is obvious that the dasses rcpresmied by a class ntim- 
bcr of five digits are of greater intoision in the Cblott Oasst- 
ficatton and the Congress Oassificaiion than in the Decimal 
Qassificatjon. As a matter of fact, to reach the same intca- 
aion# we must use a number of six digits in the latter 
Gassification, vis., 325*46. 

(ft) Consider the following tables;— 


Scbciue 

Gass Number of 
five dibits 

1 Name of class 

Dcciutal Classification 

1 581*1 

ma 

fQKSBl 

(QK720 

Plant physiotogy 
Lichens 

1 Pbysloloiy of Lichens 
Anatomy, pbysfolosy 
cte. of Lichens 

Plant Physiology 

Colon OasiiacflticKi . * 

Cotjgre^s Dassificatiaa 


It is obvious that in this case, the Colon Qassificatioii 
is able to express a class of greater intension than the Deci¬ 
mal Gassification or tlic Congress Classification with a 
class number of five digits. 

(2) Here is another example;— 


Scheme 

Class Number of 
five digits 

Name of class 

Decimal Qasufication 


Anatomy ol animats 

G>1on ClassificaUoo . - 

K;2;2 

Anatomy of the 



di^itivc system of 
animals 

Congress QasslficBlJon 

1 QL«6 

Afiatomy of tlie 


(QL8S7 

tongue 


mouth 


, jgLSS6 

„ digestive 


(QLS05 

System 
,1 animals 


This table discloses the illusoriness of comparisons of 
this kind. With a number of five digits, the Congress 
Classification reaches a greater bitension or the same in* 
tension as the Decimal Gassification and greater intension 
or the same iniensLoo or even a smaller intension than the 
Colon Classification. 
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jic) Consider class niunbcrs of six digits. We 
liave the ioUowisg tabic for oamparisoQ;— 


Scheme 

CUs^ Kiusbcj- of 

five digits 

Kame of ckss 

Dccuul Ciaisi^catjoa 

Co^on Oassificatioa .. 

CoQgjeA^ OuiificatiDti 

621*S1 

OW4;l 

TK276S 

TK2701 

TKZ411 

£«iief4doD 

AltcnLatin^ currcElt 
g^mtioa 
iDdi^ipr dyuiuiio 

current 

^gcnermtorft 

Clectriul gracratOTA 


This table shows that with a class number of six digits 
the Colon Cla^ihcatioji reaches greater intension than the 
Decimal Oassification. But with the same number of six 
digits, die Congress classification can reach a smaller or the 
same or a gnpater intension than the Colon Oassificaiion. 
This also shows the unreliability of this method of com- 
{^rison for purposes of generalisation. 

(<#> Several other example will be given in 
chapters 6 to 8, 

Secondly we may take a specific class or specific 
class of classes which occurs in both of two schemes 
Md compare the length of (the number of digits 
in) the class numbers representing them* That 
scheme, whose class numbers are shorter, can be 
said to have a shorter notation. Even here, the 
relative merit of two schemes will not be same but 
may vary according to the class of classes taken for 
consideration. 


0*) Consider the following tables:— 
la) Class Number and Name of Class 


TrtjLtisea oo 

UecijuAl 

Clai^Hca- 

tion 

Colon 

Clu^lfica- 

tiofi 

Congress 

QwiEca- 

EiDu 

^^lecucal Technology 
Maoof of aci ds . * 

Maoufattore o£ vulphurlc 
icid 

^UntifacUtrc of nitric 
acid 

tioS ^ 

6ai'2 

Wl-2 

6612 

—p— 
F3 

F3616 

F3S03 

TP 145 
TF213 
TP21S 

TF21?NS 


11 
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Number of Digits Ln Qass Number 


Order 

DedmaJ Qwihca- 
tion 

Colon Gasslfica- 

tiOQ 

Conp-ess 

ClasslncatioD 

1 

3 

1 

£ 

2 

S 

2 

5 

3 

s 

5 

S 

J 

5 

5 

a 


This tabic shows that the Colon Classihcation has a 
shorter number In the firat two cases and the fastt while 
its number is of the same length as the Congress Classifica¬ 
tion in the third. The Decimal Classification’s position is 
the second in the first case. It shanes the second place with 
the Congress Qasstfication in the second case. If it has 
the acids subdivided, probably its number will be the longest 
in the third case, but may be shorter than ^hat of the Con¬ 
gress Qassification in the fourth case, though longer than 
that of the Colon Classification. 


(«) Consider again another table:— 

(a) Class Number and Name of Qass 


Treatises on 

Decimal 

Qassi£ca- 

tion 

G^Jon 

Clossilca- 

tion 

Congress 

ClassiGea- 

tiDD 

Textile manutactile 

CottDo numufactare 

CoUOD cordiiag 

Cotton spinning 

677 

677*2 

67721213 

d77'2122 

M7 

M7t 

M71:13 
M71:2 

TSl-MS 

TS157S 

TS1S7B 

TS1S77 


Number of digits in Qass Number 


Order 

Decimal Qwi- 
fication 

Colon CZasai- 
ficltioD 

CengTesa claui- 
ncatian 

2 

3 

2 

a 

3 

5 

3 

a 

5 

9 

a 

6 

4 

8 

3 

6 
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Here al$o^ while we End tbet the c]&ss number ts gene¬ 
rally shorter in the Colon CkssiEcation, it is easy to see 
how this method of comparing the Jen^ of notation of 
two or more schemes is also unreliable and leads to as 
contradictory results as the other. 

Under such circumstances, there is only one method 
of cofflpaimg the length or shortness of nDtadoos and that 
IS the statistical method. The statistical method tries to 
give some definite shape to such elusive problems by com¬ 
parison of averages. But the statistical method has, in its 
anxjety to look round alt the sides of questions, invented a 
number of averages. AH these points and the appUcation 
of these points to the problem of long vs. short notation are 
illustrated by the following discussion by Mr. K. M. Siva- 
ramw, my rolleague and c las sifier. The discussion was 
published in the Modem librarian and the South Indian 
teacher and it is extracted here with very slight modlfica- 
tions. 

COLON vs. DEQMAL CLASSIFICATION 
ri Statistical stud^ of thrir notation. 
Occasionally a critic of the Colon Classification ex- 
p^es the opinion that the notation of the scheme is long 
when compared with the notation of the Decimal Oassi- 
fication. ^ The terms 'long' and "short* are amenable to 
quantitative examination. Hence, in comparit^ the lengths 
of the notations, fallacies possibly implied in dependence 
u^ vague feelings and general impressions can be avoided. 
With a view to testing the correctness of such general 
reo^rks, not founded on any quandtadve examination, a 
statistical analysis was undertaken during the last month 
and the result is set down in this paper. The analysis 
Jwwa that the length of the notation of the Colon Qasai- 
fication IS not longer than that of the Decimal Classification, 
but, on the other band, is definitely shorter. The meaning 
of the terms longer’ and "shorteri will get defined in the 
course of the paper. 

Material 

sample taken for this analysis consists of the 
niters of books taken out on loan in Pcbruaiy, 1934 , from 
the Madras University Library, in subjects other than the 
class Literature*. It is proposed to deal with the daas 
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'Literaturt' %a another ^per. Fuitbcr, fteriodical publics- 
tioiu have been exdvd^ frwi the study, 

Methcho 

The loan slips of the hooks issued in February, 1934, 
were used for study. already contained the Colon 

class numbers at the top. The number of digits in the 
class numbers were counted and this was noted prominently 
at the left hand top comer. The corresponding X>ccimal 
class numbers were written at the bottom and the number 
of digits in these class ntunbcrs were counted and noted at 
the light hand bottom comer. The slips were sorted in the 
usual way by the number of digits in the two schemes of 
classification and the following oorrelatioa table was 
obtained, 


Colon (lass tnunber 



No. 

ts 

1 2 3 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 9 

10 11 

12 

TqIaL 


3 

lOB 66 Z7 S9 

16 

2 

9 

3 1 



291 


4 









1 

5 

2 60 122 54 

60 

44 

74 

11 J6 

9 

1 

453 

S 

o 

2 

3 5 34 49 

43 

39 

49 

30 14 

I 

1 


i 

jn 

7 

9 16 

33 

45 

31 

25 U 

2 1 

1 

174 

O 

a 

2 2 10 

10 

10 

]] 

14 5 

3 


67 

% 

u 

9 

1 1 1 

4 

2 

5 

9 



23 

a 

10 

1 


4 

2 

9 1 


t 

IS 


11 



2 


3 



5 


12 






1 


1 

Total 

lU 134 195 IW 166 14a 181 104 48 15 2 

4 

im 


Fsequency Diagrams 

. The frequency distribution for the two schemes were 
plotted, representing the number of digits in the class num¬ 
bers along tfae jr-axts and the number of books having the 
given number of digits in their class numbers along the y- 
axis. The frequency digrams, thus got and shown on another 
page visualise the distribution of books in the samples laken 
in accordance with the two^ systems of das^cation. The 
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taller and sharper curve corresponds to the Decimal classic 
fication, the riiortcr and flatter curve corresponds to the 
Colon dassifleatjon. 

Constants of DtsmstmoN 

The following ait the chief constants of distribution of 
the two schemes of classification:— 

Colon Decimal 

Classification Gauification 


1. 

Mode (most frequently occur* 
ring mimber of digits) 

3 

5 

z 

Mediae (Ntimbtr of digits 
which is not exceeded by half 
of the class oiimbers) 

4 

S 

z 

Mean (The average oomber o£ 
digits Ln the class itaoibers) 

477 

5*75 

4. 

Standard deviation (A measure 
of the spread of the range of 
the length of notation} 

fiS 

l.fi7 

s 

&rreiatioD co'^Oicient 

+ ‘S6 



Mode 




The mode in the Decimal Qassifieation is 5 whereas 
it is only 3 in the Colon Oassification. In other words, the 
peak in the former corresponds to a 'longer' dass aumber 
than the peak in the latter. That is, the length of the dass 
number that occurs most frequently in the Colon Qassifica- 
tion is less than the cortespondtng one of the Decimal 
Oassification by two digits. In this sense, the notation in 
the Colon Oassification is distinctly 'shorter* than that of 
the DcctmaJ Classification. 

Median 

Then let us take the median as the basis of comparing 
the lengths of notation in the two schemes. 4 is the median 
in the Colon Qassificatioi]. That means 50 per cent, of the 
books in the sample have in their class numbers four or 
less than four digits. On the other hand, the median in the 
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Statistical Analysis 



KO, OF DIGITS IN THE CLASS NUMBER 


iMf 


Mo 


t*o 




«oa 


-COLON CURVE 




. DECIMAL CURVE 
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Decimal Classification is Sh In this seiisc also tHe CoJon 
Oassificatioa has got a ^shorter" Dotation^ 

Meam 

Perhaps, a moi^ popuar measure of the length of the 
notation is the mean, if,, the arithmetic mean of the ntim- 
her of digits in the class numbers of all the books in the 
sample. Here again the average in the Dedmal Gassifica- 
tion is one digit more than the average in the Colon Classi¬ 
fication. In this also the length of the notation in the 
Decimal Gassification is longer^^ 

STAm>A3D DEVTATIOtf 

Perhaps, the features disclosed by the standard devia¬ 
tions of the two schemes are more vital. They bring to 
the surface a factor which lies much deeper. The 'Colon 
curve' with its standard devLation of 2*35 is much more 
spread out than the 'Decimal curve* with its standard devia¬ 
tion of I -67. Is this difference significant at all and if so* 
what IS its significance F To answer this questioUp we shotdd 
remind ourselves that the class number in either scheme 
may be taken to be a symbolic translation or representation 
of the subject-matter of the book. Further^ in either 
scheme, the length of the class number is obliged ultimately 
to vary directly as the "intension* of the subject-matter of 
the book and inversely as its 'extensiem*, 

NoWp with our knowledge of bookSp we may state that 
the distribution of the ^intension" of the subject-matter of 
the books in a random sample is more likely to be spread 
out and graduated in a manner that would correspond to 
the "Colon curved In other words, the notation tn the Colon 
Oassification imitates more closely the variation of the 
"intension" of knowledge which is to be found in the sample 
of books. ^ The comparative fiatness of the "Colon curve' 
visualises it In this sense the Colon Oassificatioii is a 
more natural one than the Dediaal Oassification. 

On the other hand^ it is cleav that in the Decimal Qassi- 
ficatiorip the dass numbers lean more towards artificiality. 
They pt unnaturally crowded within a narrow range in 
the neighbourhood of five digits. This is prommently 
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visualised hy the steep and narrow shape of the ^Detiinal 
curve'- 

COMEUkTTON GoEFFICT^KT 

The cQirelation codficieiit is *5d Perhaps this low 
figure may also be taken as a lueasune of some fimdamcntal 
difference her ween the two schemes. If they are not funda¬ 
mentally different, remembermg that they are both intsided 
to serve a similar purpose and that they both use the digits 
as in decimal fractious* one should expect a much higher 
value for the correlation coeGSeient* something as high as 
*8 or In what direetiou has one to look for this funda- 
meutal difference? One aspect of this difference is already 
indjcaied* the Decimal Oassificatbn leans more 

towards artificiality and the Colon Classification more 
towards a faithful cxpre^iDn of the nature of the books. 

Cb^lCLUSION 

It is evident from this qtiantltative examination that 
only those people, with a limited experience, who have not 
had either the inclination or the opportunity to classify a 
large number and variety of books, would consider the 
notation of the Coion Qassification as lengthy when com¬ 
pared with the aotatiou obtained by the Decimal Classifica¬ 
tion* It has been shown that the number of digits in the 
class numbers of books used by half the number of readers, 
is four or less than four in the case of the Colon Oassi- 
fication, whereas it goes up to 5 in the Decimal Gassification. 

Butp after all, what is the value that should be attached 
to the length of the noiatton ? Here is the opinion expressed 
by Berwick Sayers In a paper read before the Thiid Con¬ 
ference of the Association of Special Libraries and Infonna- 
tiou Bureaux, as follows:— 

. . - The length of a notation ^ould always be 
judged in the relation to its effectiveness. To object to a 
sign that consists of five or six Sij;mbo!s—letters or figures— 
is unworthy of present day librariansbip. Minute classi¬ 
fication must always have a fairly long notation."^ 

1 Sayers (W* C. Berwick) i System vf dassifi^aHotij^ wth 
^articuSoF tkas^ frt sfirctal HbraHts^ Report and 

Pnxeedinffi of the TbiAJ Cdnfcrai« of the A^sociatioci of SpedoJ 
libraries and lafonaiLtioii Biireanx. 68. 
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The function of the notation in classification is to faci¬ 
litate the arrangement of books in a systematic and helpful 
matmer, A librarian who chooses or advocates the adop¬ 
tion of a classification scheme because it has a simple nota¬ 
tion shows a lamenLahIc disregard for what Is essential in 
classification, 

Hencep let it not be understood that the preparation of 
this paper implies a ptca for a short notation^ although as 
a matter of fact, it happens that the Colon Qassificatioit 
has a ^ shorter* notation than the Decimal Gassification in 
spite of the former bcitig more mitsute than the lattern. The 
primary' object of the paper is merely to indicate a more 
reliable and re^n^ible way of comparing the lengths of 
the notation, if such a comparison ts deemed to be necessary. 

But, some of who have been closdy associated with 
the development of the Colon Qassification^ are, in a sense, 
grateful to those critics who draw' their missiles from vague 
feelings, preconceived notiems and general impression; 
because it is probable that but for their provokh^, though 
irresponsible, criticism of the length of the notation in the 
Colon Oassificationp a statistical study of the two schemes 
might not have been suggested. And, but for such a satis- 
tical study, one cannot appreciate the merits of the Colon 
Oassification lying at much deeper level s—aknost unguess^ 
ablc^which are pleasingly brought to the surface by the 
Standard Deviation. We are glad to be shown the nearness 
of the Colon Oassification to 'naturalness' when compared 
with the Decimal Oassificatioct. 
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Relativity 


The ^hove dlscussioa enables us also to ^tindate but 
one mtdiigible canon that has to do with the length of the 
class numbers of a scheme of classification* It may be 
stated as follows:— 

The length of a class number in a sdieme of 
classification should be proportional to the order 
or intension of the class it represents. 

This may & referred to as the Canon of Re* 

LATIVITY. 

We may perhaps use the word UmfORMir? to express 
the opposite of RELATivrry as applied to lengths of class 
numbers. 

It would have been more appropriate to have called this 
canon the Cason of Eiasticity. Wc speak of the clastic 
ribbon. But as some have popularised the use of this word 
in the sense of hospitality, 1 refrain from using it with a 
new significance. Hence the term Canon of REi.ATivmf. 

ExantpUsi^ 

(1) Consider the following table, where Physics is 
taken as the universe. 


Class Ntttnbcrs 


TnealiK 

on 

Decima} 

Git5El6C2- 

ttOQ 

Colon 1 

lAon 

Subject 

Cluflifica- 

Uon 

Cotigmt 

tion 

Science 

* «■ 

soo 

A 

ItODO 

gig— 

Physks 

.. 

S3Q 

C 

BOOl 

1 gai 

Light ^ 

«-v 

5JS 

C5 

ClOO 

QCSSj 

Dtapenicn 


S35’4 

CS:3 

Clio 

QC4ai 

Spectrum 

tcchni- 

S3S84 

CS:3l 

Clio 

QC46S 

que 

» i' 





UJtn-vlokt 

spect- 

? 

C5MQI tat 

f 

QC4S9 

rum 

-‘W 





Zeetnan enect 

? 

CS:3SM96 ' 

? 

00675 


Tbe following table visualises the rebtion of the kngth 
of tbe class number to the order (intensba) of the class 
represented by it in the different schemes of classification. 
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Order 

Dcdinal 

Colon 

Gassi- 

ficaifon 

Siabitcl 

iiatinR 

COPSTCM 

Ou^h 

Hcntloti 

0 

1 3 

1 1 

A ' 

4 

1 

3 

1 

4 

4 

2 

3 

2 

4 

S 

3 

S 

4 

? 

$ 

4 

6 

5 

4 

5 

S 

? 

B 

? 

S 

5 

1 ? 

S 

? 

5 


It is obvious from die table how loyalty the Cation of 
Relativity is observed by die Colon Oassificatioii, how it 
is observed by the Decuual Classification from the third 
Older classes only, how meagrely it is satisfied by the Con¬ 
gress Gassification and bow it is not at all satisfied by the 
Subject Qassificatioa, 

The class numbers of both of the last two chases is of 
the same number of digits (eight) because they are both 
of the same order. The order of the last class is one 
greater than that of the last but two, because it deals with a 
particular spectroscopic phenomenon f while the order of 
the penultimate class is greater than that of the last but two 
because it deals with the spectrum of a particular radiation 
and not of radiation in general. 

(2) Here is another example:— 


Treali^ on 

Decimal 

Gasi¬ 

fication 

Colon 

Gasai- 

ficatioD 

Subject 

Claasi- 

ficnticiin 

Congress 

6t»tion 

Gcogrpph)^ 

55t 

U 1 

0256 j 

GMS 

PKyflica] gcoaTAphy 

SSl'4 

uz 

GOOO 1 

GB55 

Ocean osrapfay 
Oynamica of the 

S5t‘4d 1 

uas 

U2S6 

DlOl 

GCH 

GC2W 

Cnrrenta 

SSl-47 

U2562 

D120 “ 

GC231 

Currents id the 
AtJandc; 

551*471 

U25fi2:9S 

D102-431 

GC271 

Cntrents in the 
Mediterranean 

S51-472 

U25fiZ:95t 

0041*451 

GC277 
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Relativity 


Numbeb of mcrrs 


Order 

Dtclmal 

Owl* 

Bcatioii 

Colot) 

fication 

Subject 

Oassi- 

hcatioD 

CoDgreu 

Oassi* 

Gcadon 

First 

3 ' 

1 

, 4 

4 

Second 

5 

a 

4 

4 

Third 

6 

3 

4 

4 

Foartl] 

Hh V 

4 


5 

Fifth 

6 

S 

4 

S 

Sixth 

1 7 

! ® 

0 

S 

Seventh 

7 

9 

8 

s 


The itbove table visualises the len^h of the class num¬ 
ber m relation to the order (imeosion) of the class re¬ 
presented by it in the different schemes of ciassificatioi). It 
is obvious from this table a]so that the Colon Qassification 
shows the greatest degree of loyalty to the Canon of Relati¬ 
vity, that the Decimal Oassih cation comes next in order 
while the Subject Classification and the Congress Classifi¬ 
cation respect the Canon least. 

Other examples will occur in chapters 7 to 9. But 
it may be stated here that practically in all the subjects the 
observance of the Canon of Relativity is roughly of the 
same degree in the four schemes as the one that the two 
examples given here have disclosed. 












4. THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE CLASSI¬ 
FICATION 


la libraiy d^sifinzation, the universe is that of books 
and the purpose is indicated by the laws of library science—' 
(i) Books arc for use, («) Every trader his book, (iii) 
Every book its reader, (fy) Save the tune of the reader, and 
(tr) A library is a growiag organism. The impllcadons of 
these laws, in the field of classification, will be found eluci¬ 
dated in the Five Iikos of library scifnee. The upshot of 
that elucidation is that, in a library, 

(1) the most popular approach to books 
among the readers is the Subject-Approach; 

(2) hence, books are to be dassiiied on the 
basis of the subject-matter or the Knowledge em¬ 
bodied in them; 

(3) the more Minute the classification, the 
more helpful it is in the fulfilment of the laws of 
library sdence; and 

(4) books will be added to a library continu¬ 
ously and without end. 

Hence, it will he a convenience if we consider the 
Theory of Knowledge Classification before we take up the 
Theory of Book Clarification. 

The theory of knowledge dassificatidn is con¬ 
cerned with the elucidation and solution of the 
special problems that arise when the original 
universe classified is the Universe of BCkow- 
leoge. 

Knowledge may be defined as “the sum of 
information conserved by civilization". We speak 

i RatismaihM (S.R.): Thf fivt tou^ of library seunce. 
(MAilm Liljrajy A&soculion Publicatbjt Series, 2^^ JSGI, 
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FimiKE Kjjowixdge 


of the boundaries of knowledge and of extension of 
knowledge by research. The boundaries of know'^ 
ledge change with time. Thus, at any moment we 
may speak of future knowledge or inaccessible or 
potential knowledge. 


Examples:-^ ■ ' 

From the statidpomt of 1876, the year in which the 
Decimal Oassification was put forward, the following re¬ 
lated to future (maccesstble or potential) knowledge. 


Highly composite numbers 

X-rays 

Cosmic rays 

Raman effect 

Wave mechanics 

Pile foundation 

Radio 

Television 

Radium 

Heavy water 

Diptherial bacteria 

Malaria] protozoa 

Air ports 

Cinema production 

Surrealism 

Hom-idyomo 


Anthroposophy 
Existenz philosopbie 
Psycho-analysts 
Gestalt psycholt^ 
We-psychology 
Dalton plan 
Project method 
Visual instruction 
Stratosphere 
Fascism 

Passive resistance 
Non-co-opeiation 
Mandatory powers 
Soda] cre^t 
Scout movement 
Quasi-contract 


Similarly, from the standpoint of the present, there no 
doubt exist in the potential future many Helds of Jmowledge 
now untmown. 
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The Universe of Knowledge will l>e taten to 
include all ktiowledge, past, present and future, Le.j 
kfPOTvn as well as mhKmn knowledg^e. 

Thus the Universe of Knovvledgc is one in wbidi— 

(1) noilung is known of the total number of entities 

comprised except that it is indefinite and may 
be added to from time to time; and 

(2) some of the entities are unknowiL 

There is also a third feature recognisable iit the universe 
of knowledge. This feature is bound up with the funda¬ 
mental questions 

(I) Can we sp^ of entities at all in the Universe of 
Knowledge? 

(2} Will it not be more appropriate to look upon 
the Universe of Knowledge as as Amplified 
Universe, in which the entities are all lost 
sight of amidst a plethora of classes (pseudo- 
entities) ? 

(3) In simpler terms, will it not be more appro¬ 

priate to look upon the Universe of Knowl^ge 
as a Universe of Classes rather than a Uni¬ 
verse of Entities proper? 

This feature will become more clear if we examine an 
actual Chain of Classes in the Universe of Knowledge; for, 
we have agreed to say that an Entity is linked up to the 
Original Universe by a Chain of Classes. Consider the 
folbwing chain:— 

Universe of Knowledge 

4 ' 

Mathemadcs 

4 ' 

Arithmetic ' 

4 ^ 

Numbers ' ^ 

4 - 

Integers 

4^ 
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Universe of Knowt4Edg£ 


Even Integers 

Even Integers divisible by 3 

. , 4 " 

Even Loiters divisibte by 3 but not by 5 
ana so on 

This chain can be continued orf infimium by the use of 
further and further chanirteristics, of which there can be 
no end. UntU w e reach the last Imk of the chain, we can¬ 
not spot an Entity groper. The other links in the chain 
are only classes. Mathematics is a class; Arithmetic is a 
class; “Numbers^" is a class; 'Tntegers^' b a cla s s and so w.* 

Sf£:cial Fe^thees 

The chain can be continued tjd infimtmn. That is, 
however far we go down the chain^ we can increase the 
mtension one step further and decrease the extension and 
thereby reach a link of the next onkt. 

This means that the Last Link of the chain 
can never be reached in actual practice in a scheme 
of classification of the Universe of Knowledg^e. That 
iSt all the links, Avliich are reachable, are only classes 
(pseudo-entities) and the entities (proper) will 
never be spotted or reached. 

HencCp for aU practical purposes, we shall have occa¬ 
sion to deal only with the classes of the Universe of Know¬ 
ledge but never with Its Entities (proper). Nor docs this 
present any diflScuity^ since, as we saw^ at the end of the first 
chapter^ the Entities themselves do not figure in a scheme 
of classifiestion. 

Another statement that can be made is this. Every 
chain explicitly described in a scheme of classification of 
the Universe of Knowledge is an Incomplete Chain. We 
can now bring together alt the relevant peculiarities of the 
Universe of Knowledge. 
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A Scheme of Classification of Knawledge 

(1) must provide for an indefinitely large 
number of classes—tending to inimity, we may say; 
and 

(2) must provide for the creation of any 
number of new dasses as and when need arises 
and for their location in the scheme without violence 
to the principle of filiation. 

The most diffictilt and at the same lime ihe moat vital 
ol these requirements is the last one. If that requirement 
is not fulfilled, the scheme of classification will cea^sc to be 
a scheme and wiU Land itself in chaos. 

The Importance of Notation 

Now the filiatory location of a new class in a scheme 
is to be secured by the ordiml number (class number) 
which is constructed to represent it. Thus, in a sensc^ ihe 
great burden of locating new classes, without reducing a 
scheme of classification to chaos, is thrown upon the notation 
of the scheme^asstiming, of course,^ that all the canons 
of the general theory of dassification are to be iinplicitly 
observed. This is what is impfied in the statement of 
Sayers,^ "A good notation cannot mahe a bad class! Gtation 
good, but a bad notation may destroy a large part of tbc 
usefulness of a good one. This last fact has been the reason 
why some librarians have apparently chosen their classifi- 
cations only by iheir notations'". It accounts again for the 
apparently undue prominence that is given to the notation 
In the very names of the chief modem schemes of classi* 
fication. Witness, for example.^ the two American schemes 
—Dcdtnal GassiGcatiou and Expansive Classificaiion— 
giving the substantive part of their names to the words 
Decimal'* and *'Expansive''^p which simply describe the 
nature of the notation. So also the British Classification 


* Saycr» (W* C+ Berwick) t An iHfryrfMcfien i<> Hbrary cLuii- 
ficaiiim* IMS, 

U 
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Importance of Notation 


was first named Adjustable Oassification and the Itidian 
Oassificaiion is called the Colon Classification, where, 
again, the substantive words in the names—"Adjustable" 
and "Colon"'—relate to the notation. 


Why Kotatiok is GLOaiFrED 

Let it be repeated here that if notation is unduty gbri- 
in these names, it is not because "libra nans have 
chosen ^eir schemes exclusively by their preference for 
this or that form of notation and have ijuiie ignored the fact 
that tlic primary virtues of classification are scientific order 
consistence of division, muluat exclusiveness of terms and 
generalness of application",* What follows will illustrate 
how loy^ty to these primary virtues would become im* 
possible in a ^heme of knowledge classificatian and library 
d^,fiction but for a highly efficient notation. That is 
why the chief schemes are named after their noiaiim, and 
why ti js that, "If you consulted the files of the 
proftesional librapi magazines, you might be fpi^tven for 
^eluding that the only thing that mattered in f XJZ 
^tmn was its notation: because nearly every discussion 
of classification has been a wrangle about the merits of the 
notations of rival classification schemes." 

cksstficauon is Jargdy dependent on notation, if the Uni* 
verse is mfmiie ^d not wholly known, wc shall begin with 

for any new canons of 
classification t^i may become necessary when the general 
theory is applied to the Universe of Knowledge, 

New Canons 

Three additional canons must be observed in the con¬ 
struction and of a scheme of classification of the Uni¬ 
verse of Knowledge, as a result of the universe consisdmr 
of an infinity of entities some of which are unS 
or may become known only in future. '"^unn 


P. ^ 0/ 15126. 
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HOSPITALITV IN ArRAV 

‘''Hospitality in Arsay 
1. The Class Numbers belonging to an Array 
should be so constructed that any number of new 
Qass Numbers can be added to the Array, with¬ 
out disturbing the existing class numbers in any 
way. 

*11113 may be referred to as the Canon of Hos¬ 

pitality IN Array, 

This c^on Is a oDrollary from the Comn of Exhaus- 
tiveness enunciated In chapter 2^ in discussing the general 
theory. The efficiency and enduring capacity of a scheme 
of dassilicatiDn will depend mostly on the devices it em¬ 
ploys to secure compliance with this Canon of Hospitality 
in Array. If a scheme does not provide for Infinite Hos¬ 
pitality in Arrajv it is bound to break down sooner or later. 
Decimal Cla5iSifjcation 

(i) In the E^inial Gassi heat ion, this canon is sought 
to be fulfilled by a principle, which is euuRCiated as 
follows^— 

'^Wheti more than nine divisions are needed the difS- 
ctiliy is commonly obviated by grouping on single numbers 
the subjects most closely alli^ or by assigning I—S speci¬ 
fically to most important snhjects and grouping minor sub¬ 
jects on 9 as "Other","* 

This "Other'' device is not however freely used. On 
the contrary all the nine places are found filled up in many 
Arrays* 

op First Ohosr 

(a) Out of the 10 Arrays of the First Order, only 
the three arra)^ shown below have followed this principle. 
The other seven arrays break ihe Canon of Hospitality in 
Array. 

290 Non-Christian religions 

490 Other Languages 

890 Literature in other languages 

1 Dewey <MelviK)r Drcinuil md reialiv€ mdt^, 

1433 . Edn, 13 , P. 16 * 
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Awuys op Second Oboes 


(&) Oui of the 81 Arraj's of the Second Order 
OTiy the eighteen shown below have followed the principle. 
The other atxiy-Uiree Arrays break the Canon of Hosoi* 
tality in Array. 


149 

179 

199 

239 

289 

299 

369 

439 

499 

629 

668 

689 

719 

879 

889 

899 

939 

949 


Other philosophical systems 
Other ethical loincs * 

Other modem philosophcrt) 

Other ministrations 
Other Christian sects 
Other non-Christian religions 
Other associations 
Other Teutonic languages 
Malay-Polyncsiaji and other languages 
Other branches of engineering 
Other organic chcmicat Industries 
Other trades 

Other topics in landscape gardenine 
Other Itajic literatures 
Other Hellenic literatures 
Malay-Polynesian and other literatures 
Ancient history of other countries 
Other countries of Europe 


-<AJtEAYs OP Hiches Ojidebb 

IwiT^^ge of Arrays of the Third and 
Higher Orders which break the Canon of Hospitality in 

CqU>N CLASSlFlCaTION 

(ii) In ^e Colon Oassiheation, five devices or nriiicS- 

’'i'k ■i' Ca..„ ,f 


Octave Pbinciple t- ♦ - • 

fi .■ "Other'' principle of the Decimal Oassi- 

fi^ion h^ been extended into what is known as Se 
Octave Principle'. According to this, when the dasMS 
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of any Amy are numbered with Arabic numerals, only 
numbers 1 to 8 ore to be used. 9 is not used ordinarily to 
individualise any da$s. The number next in order after 
S is 9I and not 9. In the second octave also, only numbers 
91 to 98 are used. 99 is not used ordinarily to individualise 
any class. Tlie number next in order after 96 is 991 and 
not 99. And so on. This principle is almost universally 
followed. Sometimes the classes of a second octave may 
admit of being labelled by a common term. In that case 
that common term may find itself put against 9 in the hrst 
octave. In the few cases, where this octave principle is 
deviated from in the First Octave—for example in the 
Array of the First Order formed in X Economics on the 
basis of the Economic Characteristic, 9 is Labour—a special 
device is employed. It will be explained and illustrated in 
chapter 8, 9 was reserved for Applications” in certain 
Arrays in the first edition, as the "'Octave Principle” was 
not consciously and explicitly laid down, when it was pub¬ 
lished. Bnt this and other deviations are being set right 
in the forthcoming second edition. 

Examples '.— 

Y158 Stums 

Yi591 Groups arising from Titles of Distinction 
Y1592 Groups arising from Caste 

Subject Device 

(6) But a much more povrcrful device used for the 
accommodation of new classes in an Array is the Subject 
Device by which any number of co-ordinate classes can be 
accommodated in any Array. 

Examples '.— 

(1) In the Array of the First Order of D6 Mecha¬ 
nical Engineering, based on the Secondary Work Charac¬ 
teristic, we find 

D6:9 Other machinery (By Subject Device) 
{Hlustmitue) 

D6:9D301 Excavating machinery 
D6:9M!4 Printing machinery 
D6;9MJJ8 Flouring machinery 
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(2) In the Array of the First Order of M Useful 
Arts, we find “Further divisions by Subject Device”, 

{Illustrative) 

MBl Calculating machines 
MCS3 Gramophones 

M)3B Flouring of grains 

MN8 Musical instrument making 

(3) Id the Array of the First Order based on View 
Characteristic in R3 Metaphysics, we find 

0 Other special classes 
f To be divided by the Subject Device) 
(Illiutmtive) 

R39G6 Genetic view 

K39Y Humanistic view 

(4) In the Array of the First Order based on Edu- 
cand Characteristic in T Education, we have 

9 Other special classes 
(To be divided by the Subject Device) , 

{Illustrative) 

T9U215 Education of mountain communily 

T9Y131 Rural education 

T9yi52 Education of the aristocracy 

(5) In the Array of the Second Order l^ed on the 
Point of View Characteristic in V History, we have 

258 Other rights 

(To be got by the Subject Device) 

{Illustrative) 

V :258Q Freedom of belief 

V:258X Freedom of trade 

V:2S8yi8 Freedom of Asticiation 

Chuonolooical Dbyice 

<c) Another very sharp device used by the Colon 
Gassification for securing conformity to the Canon of 
Hospitality in Array is the Chronotogical Device. 

Examples 

(1) The authors in any form of Hteratiirc In any 
language are individualised by tlie Chronological Device and 
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hence any ntmiber of them can be acconitnodaLed in an 
Array, We havej in English Dramas 

0:2J64 Shakespeare (bom in 1S64) 

0:2LS1 Sheridan (bom in 1751) 

0:2M56 Bernard Shaw (bom in 18S6) 

O:2N00 Richard Hughes (bom in 1900) 

(2) The gr^mrnar of artiiidal langirages is Indivi¬ 
dualised by the Chronological Device and any number of 
them can be accommodated In the Array of the First Order 
in P I^ilology. 

Examples :— 

F9M87 Esperanto (Invented In 1887) 

P9N23 Hom-idyomo (Invented in 192J) 

(5) In the Array of the Second Order based on 
Economic Characteristic in X Eccaiomics* which has X:3 
Distribution as the immediate universe, the classes are 
individualised hy the Chronological Device. 

Exa$ifrples ;~ 

X:3MZ4 Socialism (First enunciated in 1824) 
(4) In the Array of the Third Order which has CS4 
Hypothesis about Energy in C Physics* the different hypo¬ 
theses arc individualised by the t^ironologicaJ Device h 
Examples :— 

C84K86 Gravitation theory (First enunciated in 

16 B 6 ) 

CB4M6S Electromagnetic theory (First enun¬ 
ciated in 1865) 

CS4N01 Quantum theory (First enunciated in 
1901) 

GEOCTlAPHtCAL DeVTCE 

(d) Sometimes the Geographical Device also is used 
to secure confotmi^ to the Canon of Hospitality in Array* 
Examples 

(1) The languageSt other than those belonging to the 
Indo-Gcmianic, the Semitic and the Dravidian families are 
individualised by the Geographical Device and thus the 
Array of Language Divisions can accommodate any num¬ 
ber of languages. 
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Exam pits :— 

A Other Asiatk Linguagcs 
6 Other African languages 
(2) In the Array of the Second Order which deals 
with the psychotog)' of individual races, the classes derived 
from S7 K^e Psychology, are got by the Geographical 
Device. 

Examples :— 

S742 Psychology of the Japanese 

S755 Psychology of the Germans 

Alphabetic Device 

(f) As a last resort the Alphabetic Device is used to 
secure coiiformi^ to the Canon of Hospitality in Array, 
This is only used very sparingly. 

fjToni pies \— 

The Array of Class Numbers under J37 in J Agri¬ 
culture is extended as follows:— 

J37F1 Fig 

J37J1 Jackfruit 

J37T1 Tamarind 

SuajECT Classification 

(ui) In the Subject aassification. the Canon ol 
Hospitality in Array is sought to be served by leaving a 
Bnttc number of gaps between any two consecutive class 
numbers. Thtac arc about 10,000 gaps In the whole 
schedule of classification. It is obvious that this puts a 
very definite limit to the extent to which the Canon can be 
satisfied by the Scheme. Anticipating that this limit will 
be too hampering, the scheme makes an additional provi¬ 
sion in the following words^ "If any new or other subject 
is found imrcprcscnted in the tables, .... as a general 
covering head ... the place for it can be made at any 
point by treating the existing numbera as decimals and 
adding the units from 0 to 0 as found necessary," 

However, no rule of procedure has been laid down 
by which the intercalation of numbets, made independently 


1 Bxown (Janiu Dull): fid£n>ioiJi0n. IO14. p, J4. 
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by different users of the scheme, may agree. This point 
will be dealt with more fully when we discuss the third 
canon. There is also another difficulty which will be re¬ 
ferred to w hen we discuss the second canon. 

Congress Classificatton 

(iv) In the Congress Oassification also, the Canon 
of Hospitality in Array is sought to be satisfied by leaving 
gaps in between consecutive class numbers. The ntimbcr of 
vacant numbers left in the Congress Gassificatton is many 
times greater than that in the Subject Qassification. In 
spite of this, there is only limited provision for accommodate 
ing new classes. This is realised by the Congress Oassi- 
fi cat ion itself and hence there is the make-shift arrangement 
of using the decimal point to provide addition^ class 
numbers. decimal^ therefore^ does not necessarily Imply 
isub-arrangcmentj for it may have been employed^ as in 
DC36:9 merely because no whole number happened to be 
available at that particular placc/^* 

How often this make-shift arrangement is vitiated by 
other factors will be referred to in discussing the second 
and third canons. 

An array of class nutribers which does not 
admit of extrapolation at the right end may be 
called a CijoSed An ray. 

An array of class numbers which admits of 
extrapolation at the right end may be called an 
Open Array, 

{i) It has been seen that in the Decimal Oassification, 
3 arrays of the First Ordett 18 arrays of the Second Order 
and just a few arrays of the Higher Orders are kept as 
Open Arrays by the 'Other' Principle. The remaining 
7 arrays of the First Order, 63 arrays of the Secoad Order 
and most of the arrays of the Higher Orders are Closeo 
Arrays, 


» Litjrar>^ of Cbfigreis - Ciasjificmim. doss D. Unitfi^ial and 
Old fVorld 1^16'. P. &. 

14 
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(ii) It Ns b«n seen that in the Coion Classificatlont 
practicalljr all llie arrays are kept as Open Akrays by the 
Octave PRixaptn, the Subject Device* the CHuoNOLont- 
CAi Device, the GEOCtiAPnicAL Device, and the Au’ha- 
HETic Device. 

(iii) The integral notatiDu of the Subject Oassih' 
cation and the Congress Qassification docs not admit of 
keeping the arrays Open in those schemes. 

Hospitautv in Chain 

We now pass on to the enunciation of the second special 
canon to be observed in tjte construction and use of a s^eme 
of classification of the Universe of Knowledge, as a result 
of the universe consisting of an inJuiity of entities some 
of which are now unknown and may become known only in 
future. 

2. The class numbers belonging to a Gtaitt 
should be so constructed that any number of new 
dps numbers can be added at the end of the Chain 
without disturbing the existing class numbers in 
any manner, to accommodate new sulwrdinate 
dasses which can be formed on the basis of a single 
Train of Characteristics or two or more Trains of 
Characteristics. 

This may be referred to as the Canon of Hos¬ 
pitality IN Chain, 

The meaning of the term "Train of Characteristics" 
will be brought out by the folfowiijg examples 

Decjual Classipication 

(0 Consider the following Chain in the Decimal 
Oassifi cation;— 

Universal Knowtedge 

I 

300 Social Sciences, 

330 Economics, 
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351 

Labour 

LalMuring classes 

331 ■$ 



331 -81 

Duration of work 


This chain can be extended in the Decimal Qassification by 
three differon trains of characteristics, vh., 

(I ) The train relating to Hours, days, etc., for worft 
and rest; 

(2) The train relating to Industries; and 

(3) The train relating tn Countries. 

But the classes formed on the basts of these three trains 
of characteristics arc put in a single Array as follows :— 
331 *8 Labouring classes 
331'81 Duration of work. Rest 
{First Train of ciasrer) 

331'811 Length of day 

8-hour day, lO-honr day, etc. Shifts of 
work 

331 '812 Kight work 

See also 331 "41 Night work of women 
331 '813 Sunday woik 
331'814 Overtime. Supplementaiy hours 

See also 331'65 Abuse of supernume¬ 
rary time 

331*816 Vacation. Leave of absence 
331-817 Holidays 

Weekly rest, Sundays, labour festivals, 
May 1, festivals of patron saints 

(Secottd Train of ctossrs} 

331 '818 In special industries 

2-99 Divided like 63CMS99 
For occupations not included in 620-699 
use 331 '8181 divided like main classi¬ 
fication 

(Third Traht of classes) 

331 '819 In special countries. Divided like 930- 
999 
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In the first place, this arrangement offends against 
the Canon of Exclusiveness. If we have a book whtdi 
deals with "Overtime in Agricullurai Industry in India," 
is it to be put in the class 331-814 Overtime or 331 SISS 
Duration of Work in Agriculture or 331 “8194 Duration of 
Work in India? It may be said that each library should 
have its own convention. 

Liuiteo Hospitauty 

Apart from this, whatever glace is prescribed by 
convention to the booh in question, it is obvious that it 
requires to be placed in a class of greater intension (higher 
order). While the E>ccima] Oassificatbn has recognised 
the existence of these three distinct Trains of Characteris¬ 
tics for lengthening the Chain whose last link is 33rSl 
Duration of W’ork, it is its notation that prevents the length¬ 
ening of the Chain on the basis of all these three Trains 
of Characteristics simultaneausly. In other words, the 
notation of the Decimal Classification b too limited in its 
wpacity to allow of the subdivision of the class in question 
in every possible manner. To put it in another way, ihe 
limited capacity of the notation of the Decimal Gassification 
restricts the extent to which the Canon of Hospitality in 
Chain can be resiled by the scheme. It may also be 
added that it ts this limited capacity of its notation that has 
made it break the Canon of Eixclusivcncss. 

Colon Classification 

(ii) How a more efficient natation can get over the 
difficulty created by the notation of the Decimal Gassifica- 
tion can be illustrated by describing the way In w-hich the 
problem is faced the Colon Gassification. Consider the 
following corresponding chain of the laitcr. 

Universal Knowledge 
Y Social Sciences, 

.i 

X Ecoqoetiics 
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X9J Agricultural Industry 

4- 

X9J :9 Laliour in Agricukurat ladiistryp 

, . -V .. . 

;95 Service couditioos ia Agricultural 
EDdustiy, 

X9J ;9S1 Hours in Agiicultural Industry 

4r 

X9J;95i l Overtime in Agricultural Industry 

X9J:9511:44 Overtime in Agricultural Industry in 
India 

4. 

X9J:9S!! :44;N: Overtime in Agricultural Industry in 
India in the 1930’s 


COMPAUSOX OF HoSPlTiOTV 

The following tabular form shows the corresponding 
links in the chain in the two schemes t— 


Qasei 


Social Sciencet 
HconQmjcs 
labour 
llotira 

Overtime ^ 

Hourt U Affricultun) fjidujtry 
Labour Ho lira in India 

A^niltan.1 Labour in 

India 

Hduts of AgricnlturaJ Labour bi 
India in the l^O^a 
Overdme in Agricultural Induitry. 
Overtime in AgiictUtural Industry 
in India^ 

Ovcitime in Agricultural Industry 
in IndU k tbe 1 Wi 
^ert^ of Labour in India 
OvertiTOe of Labour in India in tbe 
ISMTa 


Decimal 
pGasfifi ca¬ 
tion 

Colon Qassifica- 
tinp 

300 

y 

330 

X 

33t 

X:9 

33181 

X:9Sl 

531-814 

X:95tl 

531-8)83 

X9J :951 

331-81954 

X ;9S1 ;44 

t 

X9J:951:44 

? 

X9J:951:44;N3 

? 

XSjdlSll 

? 

X9j;95ll :44 

? 

X9i:9511:44:N3 

? 

X l9S11 ;44 

f 

X:95]I:44 :N| 
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This comjrar&tivc tabic brings out the factlity with 
tvhicb the Colon Device of the Colon CInssification makes 
U ^in a great advantage over the Decimal Classification. 
H is the absence of anything cotresponding to the Cobn 
Device that makes the Decimal Classification offer a far 
poorer Hospitality in Chain than the Colon aassification, 
and rnddentally gel also on the wrong side of the Canon of 
Exclusiveness. 


The DifTERENCE Explained 
The position is this. Economics can t>c subdivided 
with the aid of four distinct Trains of Characteristics. 
They may be called the Train of Business or Industries 
Characteristics, the Train of Ecotiomic or Economic Aspect 
Characteristics, the Train of Geographical Characteristics 
and the Train of Chronob^cal Characteristics. In the 
Colon Classification, the chains based on each of these 
Trains of Qraractcristics are pul down in four independent 
schedules in a filiatory order appropriate to eacli. Any 
chain in any of the four schedules can be lengthened accord¬ 
ing to its own requirements and possibilities quite independ¬ 
ently of any chain in any other schedule. The classes in 
each of these four schedules correspond to the standard 
pieces in a Meccano apparatus. A class number in Econm 
mics can be constructed by picking out one number from 
each of one or more of these schedules and combining them 
in a prescribed order, with colons taking the pbee of bolts 
and nuts to keep the parts together. In this way, class 
numbers can be formed for all possible topics in Economics 
whatever be the combination of the four Trains of Charac¬ 
teristics that may be required. This Is the function of the 
uion Device. In fact, the Colon Device is described as 
the device for separating, by the colon, the parts of a class 
number which relate to the different Trains of Characteris¬ 
tics forming the basis of classification.^ It is this feature 
which makes the Colon Classification a synthetic scheme of 
classification and it is this Colon Notation (hat makes an 
unusual nchn«s of Hospitality in Chain a special feature 
of the Colon Oa$si5cation. 


» Ranganatkiii tS, R,J : (tatsifiealtgn. 1933 . R«ie 61 . 
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Dewev OJ4 MisuTi: Classing 

It is possible that even so late in the day as now there 
njay be somebody who damns it all with the epithet “purely 
of academic interest'* and says "It is all vciy well to de¬ 
monstrate such possibilities of Hospitality in Chain, Hut 
of what practical use can it be? Whoever wants such 
minute classification as the comparative table brings out?” 
The best answer to such a question is best given in the 
Words of the pioneer of the profession.^ 

“JI/iaH/f classing. On first publication in 1876, a com¬ 
mon criticiam was that 1,000 heds cud never be successfully 
uzed, however dcsirabl so close classification myt be. As 
soon, however, as actual expcnmcc proved it as cozy to uze 
1,000 beds in the new sistem as 100 in the old, the obviously 
great practical value of close clasing led one uzer after 
anotlier to urj strongly publication of more subdivisions. 
Minute as ar many now* given there ar none that sum hav 
not askt for and ahnosl none that others hav not declared 
needless. Subdivisions ar made in such a way that one 
may uzc all, or any part and ignore the rest without difii- 
culty or confusion, thus allowing each to uze minute sub¬ 
divisions where he wishes or needs them, without being 
forst into refinements in subjects where he has fetv books 
or liile interest. Since the degree to which any skeme shal 
be applyd is optional with each dasifyer and close analisis 
IS ustjul to every one in defining content or in clarifying 
differences between related subjects, even elaborate skones 
ar printed in fui if no essential objection has been bro't 
against them by the best qualiiyd critics. ... On many 
topics minuit subsections ar printed . , , . for use in 
indexing periodicals and society transactions, and in keeping 
notes. ^ 


The advanlaj of close ctasing is unquestioned, if the 
uzer knows just wliat it is. With this plan it is not only 
prarticabl, but comparatively eazy. If there ar only lO 
books on a given topic, it is useful to liav them in groups 
amung tliemselves, for otherwize ihiy wud hav only acci- 


1 Dewey (Mclvil): Dtcimai 
1932. Edn, ]3. Pp. ly.is. 


daut'fiaitioH. and rrforhv ihJer, 
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dental order, which is of sctvis to no one. A reader wishing 
a specific book shud go not to shelvSj but to catalog, where 
he can find its place quickesL If he wishes a spadfic sub- 
jcct, be is seat instantly to its estact place by the Subject 
index. If he wishes to study the library's resources at the 
shelvs, he will be greatly htipt by minute cfonnjr. A 
teacher showing his pupil the material on any subject wud, 
if there w-er only 20 bo^s, surely pHi togethcf those cover¬ 
ing same points, even if ihcie wer only 2. Much more shut! 
librarians group dosely their colections, that readers may 
gain sumthitig of the advantajes of an experienst gyd.” 

Hospjtalitv Cowpabed Again 

Examples of the far richer Hospitality in Chain of 
the Colon Qassificadon as compared with the Dccitnal 
Oassification as a result of its Colon Device can be multi¬ 
plied to any extent but we shall here give just one more 
example before leaving the subject. Compare the chain 
that is implied in the following enumeration of links in the 
two schemes of classifications— 


Clati 


Decimal 

OaulficA- 

don 

Colon Claas idea¬ 
tion 

Applied SdcDcn 


eoo 


A^ricukure 

a ■ 

630 

1 

Manure 

•» 



Metbods cfapplicaticiiiof 

matton:. 

63f&I& 


Gr«n mauure 

a a 

63rS7 

J:22 

Agriciilture of c«TcaU 

K 

633-1 ' 

JJS 

A^ricwJttire of wheat 

m m 

6MI1 ; 

}3B2 

^[aniire far oe reals 

i A 

f 


Green manure far cerealt 

■i ■■ 



Method of applyio^ green 
for CeTeali 

manure 

f 

J3&.22:9 

Mannrft for wheat 

* *■ 

? 


Green manure for wheal 

A. 

f 

J3SZ:22 

Method of ^rctn manure 

for wheat 

J 

J3^;22;ff 


This comparative tabic also brings out the same con¬ 
trasts between the Decimal Classification and the Colon 
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* Qaasification in regard to the Canon of Hospitality in Chain 
and the Canon of Exdu^vcness. 

DlFPCKENCES uf PnauTrcE 

In the Decunal QassShcatlon 631 Fannsted, which has 
631 ‘.S Manure as a subclass, and 633 Field Crops appear 
in one Array as co-ordinate classes. It is obvious that we 
can have books that deal with the special manures suited 
to particular crops. Such books have to be placed either 
in the class 631 ‘ii Manure or in a division belonging to 
633 Field Crops, according to some conveudon. But, 
wherever it Is placed, it woxtld be a misht, as the book re* 
quires a class of greater intension (higher order) than 
either of the two classes. On account of the absence of an 
equivalent of the Colon Device, the Decimal Gassiheation 
is not able to create a class of the requisite intension, ie., 
it is not able to extend either chain in the desired way, as 
the Colon Qassihtation does. Similarly, in the Decimal 
Oassiheation, 631 'SI History, Kature and Uses of Manure 
and 631 *82 to 631 'S8 Different Kinds of Manure, occur as 
coordinate classes in a single Array, Thus we have 631 *816 
Method of Application of Manure and 631 *874 Green 
Manure. But we can have books dealing with the apptica- 
Uon of Green Manure, The Decimal Classification is not 
able to provide a class of proper intension (order) for such 
books as the Colon Classification does, because the fonner 
has no device equivalent to the Colon Xikvicc which manages 
it in the Colon Classification. 

The tabic suggests also other comparisons of a similar 
nature, which establish the advantage the Colon Qasstfica* 
tion has over the Decimal Qassificadon in regard to the 
Canon of Hosjntality in Chain and the Canon of Exclu¬ 
siveness, 

DlfPEBEKCLS £xi>t.AlNCi> 

The position is this. Agriculture can be subdivided 
with the aid of three distinct Trains of Characteristics. 
They may be called the Train of Crop Characteristics, the 
Train of Primaty Farming Characteristics and the Train 
of Secondary Farming Characteristics,—the schedule be* 
longing to the third Train of Characteristics varying with 
15 
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the different divisions bdcuaging to the second Train of 
Characteristics. In the Colon OassificatiotXj the chains 
based on each of these Trains of Characteristics arc put 
down in independent schedules in a filialory order appro¬ 
priate to each. Any chain in any of the sdicdulcs can be 
Icngdicned according to its own requirements and possibi¬ 
lities quite independently of any chain in any other schedule. 
The classes in each of these schedules correspond to the 
standard pieces in a Meccano apparatus. Qass number of 
the requisite inteosion (order) can be constructed for a 
class of any intension (order) in Agriculture, whatever be 
the co mb i na tion of the classca belonging to the three Trains 
of Qiaractcrtstics that may be required, it is a main func¬ 
tion of the Colon Device to secure this. It is by the ful¬ 
filment of this important function that it enriches the Hos- 
pitali^ in Chain of the Colon Classiffcation far more th^n 
what is possible in any other scheme. 

The Essence op Coijon NorraTiON 

From the point of view of the designing of notation, 
the chief invention in the Colon Device is that of the 
colon as an ordinal number which lies between 0 and 1-^ 
which is greater than 0 but less than 1. 

Aijto-Bias Device 

La the forthcoming Second Edition of the Colon dtusi- 
fitaiiorif yet another crdinsl number lying between 0 and 
1—greater than 0 but less than colon—will be found intro¬ 
duced to serve yet another device known as the Auto-bias 
I^vicc by which the Hospitality in Chain will be en¬ 
riched still further. We may indicate the scope and use 
of this new Device briefly by one eimmple. 

In Yl Sociology, among the classes based on the Group 
Cbaiacteristic, we And tLe following among others. 

Yl Sociology 
Divisions based on 
Group Characteristic 
1 Groi*^ »isi»g from age and ses 

U Children 

12 Youths 

13 Old persons 



AutoBias Device 


!15 


15 Women 

5 Gri^upj arising from birth or status 

51 Royaler 

52 Aristocracy 

53 Middle 

54 Military class 

55 Alieoa 

58 Depressed class^ slums 

591 Groups arising from titles of distinction 

592 Groups arising from caste fspecial to Indial 

5922 Twictiom. Dwijas ^ 

5923 Brahmans 

5924 Ksbatriyas 

5926 Sudias 

5927 Harijans 


Genesis of Auto-Bias Device 
The genesis of the Amo-bias Device is as follows:— 

A book on women will get the numijer Y115. A book 
on midcUe class people will gel the number Y153. What 
^ui a book on middle class women? Is it to be placed in 
the class YUS VVontca or in the class Yi53 Middle Class? 

count we may say, *‘£ach hbiary may fix one of these 
places by convention ". Suppose it is agreed that such a 
book IS to be placed m the class Y115 Women. Then 
It win happen that all general books on Women as 

Women, Amtocratic 
Woi^, Middle Class Women, Women of Military Class, 
Han,an Wtmen and Brahmin Women will get huddled 
togc^er without distinction. The fact is that such books 
r^uira to be placed in classes of greater intension (higher 

foJYhi.^ ^v?i ^ ^ possible 

for the dass YU5 Women to be subdivided as the class 

^ Groups Ansmg from Birth or Status. The Auto-bias 
t^ce IS mvented to make this possible. This Device will 
pve the number YU5-53 for Middle Class Women. The 
symbol for the Auto-bias Device. The Device 
IS used to lengthen the chab (to subdivide a class) which 

Sm-!? “ class in a specific schedule by further 

subdividiDg that dass like some other dass 
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schedule, Y115 Womea is a class that requires to be sub¬ 
divided as the class Y15 Groups ajrisiag from birth or status, 
which lies id the same schedule. And we have seeu how 
this subdjvisias is effected by UnkUig up the class Dumber 
Yila with the number 33, by a dash. 

lNT£ttBAI. vs, DECtllal. NOTATION 

(ill) While the Colon CUssiiicatioa differs from the 
Dcctmai ClassihcatioD in making its notatioa more efficient 
by the Colon Device and the Auto-bias Device, it absolutely 
imitates the Decimal Class ihcatioi] in makiag its fl a^ omn- 
bers decimal fractions—in other words in adopting the 
Decimal Notation. But, so far as the Subject Classihcatiou 
and the Congress Oassihcation are concemed, not only they 
do not adopt the Colon Notation or any full equivalent of 
it to secure such rich Hospitality in Chain, but they deny 
themselves even the limited benefits Uiat the Decimal Nota¬ 
tion can give in providing Hospitality in Chain. The great 
difference between Integral Notatioa and Decimal Notation 
lies in their capacity to provide Hospitality ia Chmn. In 
the Decimal Notation, we can interpolate between any two 
consecutive class numbers of a given order an infinity of 
class numbers of prog^sive subordinate orders simply 
adding digit after digit to the right of the number. 
But in the lutegral Notation, there ts no means of providing 
Hospitality in Chain except by leaving ^ps between two 
integral numbers used for representing two consecutive 
coordinate classes. It is this device that the Subject Classi- 
fication md^lhe Congress Classification employ to secure 
Hospitality in Chain. But it goes without say log that the 
Hospital!^ in Chain provided in that way muat be limited 
by the capacity of the gap that is left and this capacity b 
comparatively small in the Subject Oassification, and 
though relatively greater in the Congress 
cannot provide for Infinite Hos^Mtalily in Chain. 

AiiOTBiia Handicap 

. another way m which Hospitality in rhaln 

IS still further reduced in the Subject Classification and the 
Congress Oasslficaiioii. A gap that U left between the 
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class numbers of two consecutive coordinate classes is in¬ 
tended to acconunodate not only .the new subordinate classes 
but also the new coordinate classes that may have to be 
interpolated between them. In that way any given gap has 
to satisfy not only the Canon of Hospitality in Chain but 
also the Canon of Hospitality in Array. 

Subject Classtfication 

In the Subject Classification, the cat^rical table and 
the provision for the further division of any geogia- 
phically or linguistically goes some way in satisfying the 
C^on of Hospitality in Chain. Reference has also been 
alTMdy made of the suggestion of the intercalation of five 
digit numbers in connecHon with prxwiding Hospitality in 
Array, The Hospitality in Chain also is expected to have 
a share of this intercalation. But as already remarked, 
apart from the mention of this possibility, the details of 
this device have not been gone into and no attempt has been 
made to secure uniformity of treatment. Hence, the sug¬ 
gestion is not applied in the comparative studies here. 
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CbKGRBSS CLASSmCATtON 

(m) In the Congress Classification further amplifica¬ 
tion of the given integral numbers by the Alphabetic De¬ 
vice is frequently resorted to, to secure greater Hospitality 
in Chain as well as in Array. 

Examples :— 

(1) In DK History of Russia, we have 

(o) Ethnology. Races 

D1G3 General works 
DK34 Special, A-Z 

'K14 Kalmucks 
DK3S Cossadca 

(6) Biography of Historians 
DK3S*5 CbUective 
DK3S ‘7 Individual, A-Z 
e.g., 'K8 Kunik 
(f) Diplomatic History 

DK68 -A2 To 1800 Chromcics 
DK63-A3-2 1801— 

(d) Local History 

DK511 Provinces, govenunents, etc. 

>.£2 Baku 

•C35 Biography, A-Z 
‘L3-25 Lithuania 
:W2 Warsaw. 

(f) Buildings of Petnograd 

DKS73 General works 
DKS74 Special, A-Z 

(2) In GN Anthropology, we have 
(<*) GH37 Special museums, A-Z 
(t) Psychological Anthropology 

0^295 Other special, A-Z 
e.g., •T9 Twins 
(c) GN419 Ornaments 

•Al-AS General 
tA6-Z5 Special 
*1 Head dresses 
*3 Tattooing 
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(cT) rndustries 

GN434 Others, A-Z 

Feathcrwork 
'S6 Skin dressing 

(e) GN447 Articles for special purposes, A-Z 

€.g., *D77 Drilling iostruments 
’K7 Knives 
■T9 Traps 

(f) Prehistoric ArduEology 
GN799 Other special topics, A-Z 

"FS Fishing 
•N3 Navigation 
^S4 Sculpture 
•W3 Weapons 

(S) In HV Social pathology^ philanthropy^ etc,, we 

C<j) Cripples 

HV301S Occupations for cripples 
(HV3019 By trade, A-2 
(6) Special Class^ By occupation 

HV3174 Other A-Z By profession 
:AS Actors. 

’P7 Profeesional men 
(c) AlcohoUsm in the United States 
HVS289 Collections 

Al-5 Documents 
*AM9 Serial 
"AS Special, by date 
"A7-Z Non-oSicial 
id) Drug Habits 

HVS822 Other, A-Z 
(f) Pasology* United States 
HV9474 Federal prisons, A-Z 
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Mnemonic Notahon 

The Canon of Consistent Order* * prescribed for dasscs 
in an Array, has its counterpart in the following canon to 
be satisfied by the Notation:— 

3, The digit or digits used to represent a 
specified Entity in a Class Numlier ^diuld be the 
same in all Class Numbers which have that Entity 
represented in them* wherever such insistence on 
consistent representation does not violate other 
more important requirements. 

This may be referred to as the Canon of 
Mnemonics- 

In one of the chapters of his Manual, devoted to nota¬ 
tion, Sayers remarks,* 'There is a very general quality in 
modem dasslfication notations whidi is ingenious^ and^ 
within limits, of great value to the classifier. This is its 
miKTnemic quality; its power of assisting the metnory and 
of reducing the work of reference to tables and indexes to 
the minitnum. By mnemonic notation we mean a notation 
which has always the same signLficanoe wherever it appears 
in the dassification.” This passage quoted contains at once 
the neatest definition of Mnemonic Notation as well as a 
pithy description of the benefits of the same. 

OF Mnemonics 

BKss comments on the value of mnemonics* as fol¬ 
lows:—"Notation, as a kind of symbolic iangu^e* depends 
extensively on memory of meanings. In kaming to read 
and write a new Im^age wc gradually leam the words and 
their meanings and remember more and more of them. In 
like manner librarians and the users of libraries gradually 
Icam the order of the classes and remember the class-marks, 
tho they contmne to make use of the catalogs, shelf-lists 


1 Sayers (W. C. Benrak): A mandat cf diissifimfum. 192(1. 
P. 96- 

* (Hctiry Evtlynl s Or^nwofiDn of m titfoHfs 

1934. Pp, 5S-S9. 
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and index to schedules. The more systonatk the ^stem 
is, the more readily they will leam and the mote dfidcntly 
they will remember. This is the natural and rational 
ground for a s>’stem of mnenMMiicj, or symbols that may be 
readily and systematically remembered.” 

Types of MuEMOSTcra 

We may recognise two types of Mnemonics. 

By Scheduled Mnemonics is inoant the Mne¬ 
monics that are secured by preparing, as a prelimi¬ 
nary measure, certain schedules of classes, which 
may recur as subdivisions of several classes or by 
referring all recurrent subdivisions of a given tj^pe 
to the one schedule of those subdivisions which is 
git'en in a most convenient and appropriate place in 
the scheme. 

Examples of Scheduled Mnunonics will be found here¬ 
under in the discussion of die schemes of dassitication. 

By Non-Scheduled Mnemonics is meant the 
Mnemonics that are secured by adopting certain 
conventions with regard to the different possible 
significances of some of the digits in use. 

Examples of Non-Schedded Mnemonics will be found 
below in the discussion of the Colon Gassification. 

Deciuai. Classification 

(i) (a) Id the Decimal Gasslficatictn, the following 
Scheduled Mnemonics occur:— 

GsocitAPittCAL Device 

(1) The Geographical Schedule which is covered 
by the numbers 940 to 9^ in 9 History b prescribed for 
mnemonic subdivision wherever geographical division is 
required. ' ’ 

Examptei — 

Under 371 ‘839 Student Organisations, By country, 
we find the following note 
"Divided like 940-999." 

16 
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This corresponds to the Geographical Device of the 
Colon OassiGcatiotu 

Subject Device 

(2) The entire schedule is prescribed for 

ntc subdivision wherever such a piescription is warranted. 
Example :— 

Under 375 Ol-355 5 Subjects of Study, 
we find the following note 
"Divided like the classification 010-999." 

(3) The main classes only arc prescribed for 
mnemonic subdivision in certain cases. 

Example :— 

Under 371 *84 Student life and Customs Subjects, 
we find the note "Divided like the main classifica¬ 
tion, e,g., 371 ■845 Sdentific; 371 '848 Uteraty", 

'(4) Some part of the classification only is some¬ 
times prescribed for mnemoaic subdivision. 

Example :— 

la several classes in 330 Economics, division as in 
620 to 699 is prescribed. 

The above three cases correspond to the Subject 
Device of the Colon Classification, 

Language Mnemonics 

(S) An appendix ^ves a schedule of langu^g^s for 
use in mnemonic subdivision wherever necessary. 
Mnemonics Misseo 

(i) Opportunities for Mnemonics are also misaed by 
the Dedmal QassIficatJon in several places:— 

Examples :— 

fn the fotfowing examples the class numbers of the 
Colon Classification also are given in parallel columns to 
show the mnemonte construction of that scheme. The 
Mnemonic digits are shown in black ^pe. 

IjTERAEY Authohs 

(1) In the schedule of authors in 800 Literature, an 
authordoM not get represented by the same digit in all Form 
divisions in the Decimal Classificadoo, 
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Qass 

Dedmol 

Qossifica- 

tion 

Colon Cksfl^ca'- 
tion 

Oliver Odldtmitli 05 (icict 

Oliver Goldainttb as esAayi$| 

SZ46b 

OtiLsa 

0:6128 

CpJfcRATJ; 

(2) Compare the digits in the following claS5 tlum- 
bers in which "Cereals" is represented to find out 
mnemonics:— « 

Gass 

DcciinaJ 

ClofsIficR- 

tian 

Coloil Gsisifioi-^ 

tiOD 

AdultenitidTi of cctcaIs 

Fortning of cereals 

Diet of cereals 

Trade in cereals 

61^-312 

033‘1 

61Z-39Z7J 

3381 

L:S23:J3S 

T3A 

LsS33:j3a 

X9J3a 


Mabiks 

f3) Compare the digits m the foHowiiig dssa nttiii* 
bcrs io which “Marine" ia reprcMoted to Gnd out 
mnemonics:— 


Out 

Oecftqai 

Clasaiica- 

tion 

Colon OassLfica- 
tion 

Marine Eiology 

Marine Zoolog^y 

Marine Botany 

Marine Corps *. 

Morme Engines ,, . 

MBrine Imtironce 

Marine Law 

Marine Libraries 

Mariner's occtipati on 

574-512 

S9t-9!2 

Saj‘92 

359 

621-12 

3662 

3477 

027t644 

6]3'64 

G:5^S 

K:52S5 

1:5255 

MV4S 

D64:5^S 

X895 

2925 

2:55 

MD5255 
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TaujspoftT 

^ (4) Compdre the digits in the following num- 
bers m which "Transport” is represented to find out 
mnemonics 


CUss 

Oedmai 

Gajcifica- 

Uon 

Colon OcLssidca- 
tioD 

Air Traniporl Sen ice , | 

Arc!iitcctiirc of Trontport Bnald- 
_»nga 

Traniport facUities for industrial 
plant 

Tramport m tnirtts 

Tranvport of ^ood a 

Transport 

629-1382 

72S-3 

ess-2t4 

622*6 

6sa-78S5 

658 

x« 

N1:9D4 

X9:20X :4 

D3:4 

X9:4 

X4 


Result of Neglect of MNEiroifics 

(5) Row such missing of opportimtUes for mnemo- 
nics cremes u^ec^ry situations in the application of 
the Decimal Oassificauon is illimratcd by the foltowine 
sut™^t by the H«d of the Decimal Oassification SectioS 
of the Librarj’ of Congress.^ "One policy of ours should 

^ ptazling at linKs. 
Take 338 1 Production of Agncultuml products, considered 
from an economic standpoint. Books on that general sub- 
ject, not Imit^ gei^pKically, we das* in 338*1. If 
limited to the U.S. we class in 338 *10973. Now. wheat is 
M agricultural piquet ; so books on wheat are classed in 
338 1 since no su^tnsioa by products has yet been made. 
When we have a book on wheat in the U.S., we stiU class 
It in 338*1 not 338*10^. Why? Because Ze day^ 
cx^t to have a definite number under 338*1 for wheat 
Md when ^at tiiw comes we want to be able to add figures 
338-1 on the cards without first removing 0973. Vou may 
want to 6o the same thing, in anticipation of future e.xpan- 
srons. Or you may prefer, cither permanently or 

^ American Libraiji' Asjoontion : caialoir Section 
Coiahjier'j and ditstififr's ^farbook^ fJo. 6. 1937, 
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temporanty, to put all in ilic U-S. with, general 

agricultural products in the U.S/' 

A>i Avoidable Situation 

How ujinecessar)'^ and ridiculous this situation is, will 
be realised if we reojumber that in 630 AgnenUure 63J'l 
is Cereals and 633 -11 is Wheat. Now in the number 33S’l, 
338 stands for production and 1 stands for Agricultural 
Products. If the Canon of Mnemonics is cnforoeablc 
sufficiently hi the scheme, it is so obvious that 333-1311 
should be taken as the class number for the Production of 
Wheat not only by the official editor of the Decimal Classi' 
fication but by any and every classifier using the Decimal 
Classification. Then, Pruduettou of Wheat in the United 
States of Anicrica can receive its permanent number even 
now as 538'13110973 without waiting for the time to come 
for adding figures to 338 •! to represent Production of 
Wheat. Surdy classifiers using the Decimal Qassification 
should not be made to depend for such trivial extensions 
on the official editors. The thought of the official editors 
too should be released from such trivial cases and allowed 
to dwell and dream upon more far reaching and fundamental 
improvements of the scheme 

If Mnemonics Are Obsekvep 

Let us illustrate how the same situation would be met 
in the Colon Classification. In that scheme, we find that 
X Economics, b to be divided fiirst by the Business Charac¬ 
teristic, then by the Economic Characteristic^ then by the 
Geographical Characteristic and lastly by the Chronological 
Characteristic, In the Schedule based on Business Cbarac- 
terisric, we find 9 Other Business (To be divided by the 
Subject Device), And Wheat being an agricultural com¬ 
modity, one would expect to find the number for Wheat 
specified in J Agriculture; and so it is. The number for 
Whrat in Agriculture being J382, the number for Wheat 
Business in Economics is X9J382. The number for Pro¬ 
duction in Economics being 2 as shown in the Schedule 
based on the Economic Characteristic, and the number for 
the United States of America being 73 as shown in the 
Geographical Schedule, we get for Production of W^heat 
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in the U.S^ the number X9J3822 J3. Any classifier can 
arrive at this, and onty this^ number for the subjects There 
is no need either for the official editor or for any classifier 
to postpone the creatton of this number till "^socue day 
when we expect to have a definite number tinder 338*1 
(X9J3) for wheat*^ 

This lidiculous situation is given by the Head of the 
Decimal Oassification Section as typic^ of thousands of 
similar avoidable situations. They are not avoided in the 
Derimal Classification because it has not set up the neces¬ 
sary apparatus to exploit the Canon of Mnemonics to the 
maximum possible extents 

The tmerring way in which one and the same Oass 
Number can be got by every trained classifier with the aid 
of prescribed apparatus and without aid from the offida! 
cditori wilt be illustrated further at the end of the next 
subsection where we consider the Colon Classification. 
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CoIjON CLASSinCATiaK 

(m) (£i) in the Colon OassLficatiDn, Scheduled Mae- 
niontcj^ are secured tn five waysz—By the Colon Devicet 
the Geographical Device, the Chronological Device, the 
Subject Device and the Bias Number Device. The tnoetiiCH 
nic digits are shown in black type in the examples given. 

Examples .— 


(a) By ColcMi Device 


Class 


Gass Number 


(1) GAll bladder 

Anatomy of guU bladder 
Physiology ot gall bladder 
InOamiuatioQ d£ galZ bladder 
Embryology of giXJ bladder 


L292 
L2^2:2 
LZ92:S 
L2g2:415 
1^2 :?3 


(2) luflanunatlon 

Innamtnatxozi of eyes 
Infiunmatipa o£ Joints 
Inflammation of Tonsils 
Inflammation of Stomach 
InfZimrnatioti of Pericanlm 
Inflammation of BroncM 
Inflammation of Kidneys 
laflammation of Meninges 


L:415 

L183:4|5 

Llfll :4tS 

L 219 t 4 iS 

L24:41S 

L31;415 

U4;415 

L 5 L: 4 tS 

L7n:4tS 


(3) Rural community 

Pastimes of Rural community 
Opium habit of Rural eoinmunity 
Undcrpopulation in Rural Arcai 
Residences of Rural community 
Ornaments of Rural community 
Apparel of Rural cDuununity 


Y131 

YI31^3MY 
Y131:4U 
Y131:S1 
Y131 :aS 
Yl31:a3 
VUi^SS 


f 4 ) Omaraenta 

Ornamenta of Chiidren 
Ornaments of Youth 
Ornaments of Women 
OmameaU of Musicians 
Omamenta of Aristocracy 
Omamentaof Aristocratic chiidren 
Ornaments of Azistocratit: women 
OTuamenta of primitive people 
Omamenta of Muslims 
Ornaments pf MusLim women 


Yt;8S 
Ytll;8S 
Ym:B3 
¥115:35 
YI41N8:SS 
Yl^:85 
¥152-11 :&S 
Y15245:S5 
Y172;85 


Yl' 

Yi 


7:®S 

7-i$M 
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.(6) By the G^graphlcal Device 


Qw 

Qa£S Number 

l-lora of liidJB 

of IndjA 

Sculpture 

Fa>diDlos 7 of Indiaiii 

Geography of India 

History of India 

Double tajcatlon in India 

Evolution of ihc •omamenu of women in India * i 
Indian Qimlnal Law ^ , , 

1:12:44 

K:12:44 

N244 

5744 

V44 

X7:32:44 
Y1I5126:6:44 
Z5:44 

(c) By ili€ Chronologica] Device 


Class Number 

v. 1C. Coeiterton as a Foet 

G. K. Cheatertod as a Dramatist H 

O. K. Chcitctton as a Novelist 

G+ K+ CbettertoD as a Prose writer * ^ 

Collection of Gi K. Ctieatorton'fS cnttaii essays*^ 

ocooc 

Jh 


{d} By the Subject Device 


Qass 

Class Number 

A-rayi "" 

X-ray diagnosis 

X-ray therapy ^ 

Making X-ray ^paratus [ 

Economics of X-riy apparatus indnstry 


CiMW 

L:4:4025M»5 

L;4.'6Z5Mg6 

MC5M9S 

XPMC5USS 


(O By the Bias Number Device 


Gass 

Class Number 

Psychology 

Malhematiea for piychologista ** 

Statistic for psycholofists ** 

Endocrinology and Psychology 

Psychology in Shakespeare's plays " 

Psychology of family ethics 

The psychological aspect of teaching " 

Psychology of imvcl-mindediiess ** 

War m^talicy 

Economic wrants and Psychology H 

Psychology of Borstal treatment ] * 

—5-- 

BOE 

fizeos 

Laos 

O:2j64;90S 

K42jJs 

TOS 

usos 

W:9H0® 

X:lCliS 

Z5:r5410S 
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Unscheduled Mkemonics 

(*j) (6) The following arc some e^camplea of iJie 
Unscheduled Mnemonics that are observed in the Colon 
Classification:— 

(I) The di^t S is used as mnemontc for AesihcticSj 
Emotion. Women, W^ater. Liquid, Ocean, Foreign Unds, 
Aliens, External environment. Not intrinsically sound. 
Crime, and so oil 

I am sure some kind of association can be perceived 
among many of these ideas sought to be represented by the 
digit 5. 

Jt docs not mean that S is not used to represent any 
other idea. Suppose we call the other ideas represented 
by it '’Miscellaneous'’. Then an analysis of the var’ious 
wcuirences of the digit a in the schedules of the Gilon 
Uassification shows that about 80 per cent, of the occur¬ 
rences fall under the mnemonic category and the remain¬ 
ing 20 per cent, under the categor>' “Miscellaneous", 

Exampb^si — 


K5 

SiS 

S5S 

Y11S 

A«itlieliqs 

PiycbolDgy of women 

Women, a grroui;^ 

Z9S4S 

X:S 

T15 

W:45 

B7S 

C2S 

ffydrgnwhui ici 
Prociercics o£ liiiuMs 

Y15S 

zsss 

DS25 

LJj 

L5JS 

LiSSS 

Ships 

Blood 

Urine 

Hygiene of water 

[:5 

L:5 

S65 

T65 

Mvas 

(i2S 

Aquatic iporti 
Oceanography 

Y1:4S . 

zs 


Mari line warfare (law) 

Commerce 
Educ^ttiiuicf ykni 
Kckticn the Slalc 
vjeJi alieuf 

Aliens as a social ktooP' 
Aliciu iti IntcmailarLal 
Law 
Hcokgy 
Public beaJlIi 

Psychqlagy of crimiiuZi 

Education gf crimlusiX 
claiwi 
Penqlojjy 


^ abo the dJ^t 4 is u$cd as inncmojiic for Paihcn 
ogy^ Disease, Transport, Imerlinkmg, Synthesis, and so 
ort. 


(3) So also the digit 6 is used as mnemonic for Fiaanc'^ 

Money, Mysticbm* Abnormal types, Phylogenv, Evolu¬ 
tion^ and so on. 

(4) Similarty, the digit 7 is used as mnemome for 
Accounts. Value, Personality, Ontogeny, and so on. 
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(5) Similar nmcmotucs are associated with other 
digits also. 

(6) When a given digit is to be used with two ntnemo- 
nic mcanicigs in the same schedule, it is used with the hist 
meaning in the first octave and with the second meaning in 
the second octave. The class which is likely to attract 
more books ts usnalty put in the first CHttave. 

Example .—In J Agriculture, 7 is used for Ilarvcsling 
(the Iasi or the economic stage of the groivth of an econo¬ 
mic plant, when its economic value assumes a manifested 
form) in the first octave of the Problem Schedule and 97 
is used in the second octave of the same schedule for Onto¬ 
geny, Embrj'ology, Growth, etc. 

(ii) (c) We shall demonstrate how new placings arc 
arrived at in the Colon Classification with the aid of its 
devices and the scheduled and non-scheduled mnemonics, 
by citing a few cases that arose after tJie Calm classificaitPH 
was published. It is a matter for gratification that, in all 
these cases, a few of the librarians that had had training iit 
the school of Librarianship of the Madras University 
independendy arrived at the same Class Numbers. These 
instancy are taken from a paper submitted to the Second 
All-India Library Conference held at Lucknow in IQ'JS.' 

L hllL.BEK'r SPACE 

The first placing to which I shall refer relates to 
Function-spaces or Spaces of many dimensions. In the 
words of M. H, Stone 'The systematic study of the possi¬ 
ble internal relationships W'ith which a general class or space 
may be endowed and of the various types of space charac¬ 
terised by such internal properties was begun by Frechet 
and Hansdorif; to the efforts of these mathematicians and 
their ntimerouB followers, we now ovve an independent and 
fertile mathematical discipline". Such function spaces 
belong to the foundations of analysis and hence they should 
form a class under B31. As the digit 3 when applied to 
the canonical dirisions of Mathematics specialises in Analy- 

* RangaikaUiaa (S. R.)r .Fiwte nrw ptacmffj m Cohn elatfi* 
ficalwn. {yidf Pnenrdmffi of tl« Sacond All-India library 
Conference, Lucluiow, 193S, 1*. 28.) 
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ais, Fund bo, and Transcendental operations, sve have fixed 
the number for {unction-space as B3U by adding the 
mnemonLc digit 3 to B31. This placing vras necessitated by 
the nccdpt of Stone (Marshal Harv^') ; Linmr trorafifrma- 
fbiti m H^bfrt sp^e and their appliatthns fo analysis, 
1932. Noiv, the Hilbert space is but one of a great variety 
of function-spaces. The basic article on Hilbert space was 
published in 1908. Hence, by the application of the Girono- 
logical Device, we get for Hilbert space the number 
B313N0e. 

2. P^IODOGRAM Analvsis 
The second placing in Mathematics refers to Periodo- 
gram Analysis and it is a branch of B28 Statistics, The 
prohlmi is to find a place for it among the subdivisions of 
B28. The outstanding elements in periodogram analysis 
are die crests and troughs, fr., the maxima and the minima. 
A reference to the problem divisions of the Function Theory 
"'•jl that the digit 7 is mnemonic for maxima-minima 
principles. Hence, the number fi3&? has been assigned to 
Periodogram Analysis, There is also another appropriate¬ 
ness in tills application. One of the most vital applications 
of the Periodogram Analysis is to the study of Business 
Cycles—the altemations between depressions and booms, of 
which we recently had such a bitter experience. Now 
Business Cycle comes in the problem division 7 of Econo¬ 
mics, 

3. Crystals 

The first new placing in Physics relates to Crystals. 
Following the Dewey tradition, we had given places for 
Cry^stals in Geobgy and Chemistiy, But in recent years, 
particularly under the lead of Bragg, much work Is being 
done on the pure physics of crystals. It is the classification 
of the works published by this school of workers that have 
led to the new placing in question. 

Ciystal refers to a state of matter. It is one of the 
possible states of solid matter. Hence, Cry^stal should be a 
subdivision of I Solids of the canonical division C2 Pro¬ 
perties of matter in C Physics. Again, that which distin¬ 
guishes the cry'sial state from the glass state is that the 
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{ormcT has differential directional properties. The d%Il 
that specialises in directton is 6. Cfi, E46 Vector Analysis p 
B6 Geometry and the Problem Number 5 Polarisation udder 
C5 Light These mnemonic considemtians led us to assign 
the number C216 to Crystals. 

4, Molecular Ra^s 

Anotlier curious state of matter vvas brought to our 
notice by Ronald G. J. Fraser's M<?ki:ular rayjt\ It is the 
first English treatise on the subject. The concept of mole¬ 
cular rays originated with the brilliant pioneer work of 
Dunoyer, published In Le in 1911. From these 

beginnings in 1911* an elaborate and increasingly important 
techniqne has been developed chieBy at the hands of Stem 
and his collaborators^ who have been pursuing this subject 
in the Hamburg Institute for Physical Chemistry. A 
perusal of Mr. Fraser's book will show that molecular rays 
constitute a state of matter into which a gas can be thrown. 
In fact, according to him, '^There b no sharp limit separat¬ 
ing the conditions for the production of a molecular ray 
on the one hand and a gas jet cm the other; the one passes 
cpntinuously over the other as the pressure at the source h 
raiscrl" These considerations show that Molecular Rays 
should be a subdivision of 8 Gases. Further the term ^Vray" 
in the nomenclature and the fact that the molecular rays 
obey many of the laws such as those of reflection, refrac¬ 
tion, etc*, known to be obeyed by the mys of light suggests 
C285 as the proper number for the Molecular Rays, as S is 
the mnemonic digit for Radiation as shown in CS Radiation. 

S. Ultra-sounu detects a Mistake 

According to the printed schedule of the Cd<m classi- 
ficaiion C5 Light is to be divided on the basis of two 
characteristics, vis., Wave length characteristic and Problem 
characteristic. But C3 Sound is divided only on the basis 
of the Problem characteristic. Is it not anomalous that 
such a differential treatment should be given to two topics^ 
both of which arc vitally based on w^ive motion? But wiihiii 
one year of the publication of Cotm this 

anomaly was violently brought to my notice by the publi¬ 
cation of T-1 of Bd. 17 of Hcmdbach d(T €xfffriinentai 
physik under the title S^hwingmgs und IVdhnlehr^ ultra- 
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tcha!ljj)cUcn. A complete section of this book is devoted to 
Ultra sound. We also rearnt that Sir C V. Raman’s labo¬ 
ratory b Bangalore had just then begun to work on Ultra¬ 
sound. This led us to set the anomaly right and open tinder 
C3 Sound a secdon based on Wave length characteristic. 
The number C3a has been assigned to Ultra-sound. 


6 . Bhaxti (Devouon) 

Naradas Iflmiilisujftts and the allied works presented 
a problem. It was finally decided to place them under the 
problem division 4 Religious practices, 41 Personal, 419 
Other topics. The problem was, by what digit this division 
was to be amplified to denote Bhakti. It was felt that the 
mystic dment predominated in Bhakti. As 6 is the digit 
that specialises in Mysticism and tn related ideas, it was 
decided to denote Bhakti by 4196^ 


7> TypEs OP Banks 

It has found necessary to have special divisions 
to denote different types of banks. Accordingly the fol¬ 
lowing divisions have been opened:— 

69 Types of Banks 

691 Mortgage Banks 

6911 Land Mortgage Bank 

6912 Pawn Banks 

692 Industrial Banks 

694 Centra! Banks, Reserve Banks 

6942 Federal Reserve 

695 Cbmmereia] Banks 

6995 Bank of International Settlement 

end-digits belong to the category of non- 
scheduied mnemonics. 


8. A Social III 

Agam in the Problem division of Sociology, we have 
Social Pathology, It has been found necessary to open 
new diviaoiw in its Second octave, 49 Other Ills, which is 
to he divided by the Subject Device. Here Is an example 
of the use of such a subdivision. The book entitled Credi- 
lors ard htm to escape them, etc., gets classified as 
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Yi :49Z296p the nuittbcr for Debtor aiid Creditor in Z 
being Z296. 

Subject Cu^^smcsatos 

(ni) In the Subject □assification. Scheduled Mnemo¬ 
nics are provided for the geographical divisions and the 
language divisions. In addition^ the categorical table pro¬ 
vides a rich source of Scheduled Mnemonics. 

CONCEESS ClASSIHCATION 

(lEf) The Congress Oa^ification pays no heed what¬ 
ever to Mncmonjcs* It has no such Sdicdnlcd Mnemenks. 
For Tack of them^ it is cncumbored with hundreds of pages 
of repetitious details. The repetition of geographical divi¬ 
sions almost in every -other page with entirely different 
numbers to represent them is most irritating. So also with 
other repetitions. 

Eji^amplrst — 

Lei us take the Schedule for PoUlics. It runs 
through 374 pages. 

(o) Of th^i above 100 pages are due to ihe repcti- 
tiod of geographical areas some forty or fift^^ times, each 
lime with different significant digits> besides the prescrip¬ 
tion of the Alphabetjc Device for geographical division in 
more than a hundred places. 

(b) Again the problem divtsiDtia such as Crowrip 
Le^siaturc, Executive, Judiciary and so oOp and their sub¬ 
divisions are repeated pmctically under every country', 
with different signiheant digits. A mnemonic $(^edii]e for 
these would have eliminated more than 100 pages. 

(c) With the full economy procurable by Scheduled 
Mnemonics, the number of pages m the volume could have 
been reduced to far less than SO. 

SuBjEct-lNOEX Illusion 

Neglect or only partial fulfilment of the canons of 
dassification-^eneraJ and special—has vitiated many 
schemes with imperfection and confusioiu The fond opi¬ 
nion that a scheme so vitiated can be rendered effidcut by 
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an elatorau index has been rightly called the Subject- 
Index Illusion by Bliss;. 

^ "The index idea has been overworked", he says, "The 
index has been trusted too much. Like the faitipus ''Eold 
dust twins" it was recommended to do all the house work. 
It w™id put the library in order, no matter how disarranged! 
It did not matter much what order, or disorder the sub¬ 
jects were in. the index would locate them. That is the 
wrong way in dassificalion: it leads straight to what wc 
nave called "the subjccl-mdex illusion". It is a poor sub¬ 
stitute for a good classification, and not much better for a 
poor one. It is destructive nor only of classification; it is 
self-destructive ,.. No index, however convenient and ne¬ 
cessary, can convert an arbitrary and disordered artangement 
into a systematic classifieation".^ 

The use of the Colon Device, the Geographical Device, 
the Chronological Device, and the Subject Device not only 
helps the three special canons to be satisfied by a scheme of 
clarification of the Universe of Knowledge, but it also 
leads to considerable saving In the matter of Terminology. 

Wity IciroRE Histories op laxERATURE 

' 1 ,^*' Decimal Oassificailan, for example, each author 

m the class 800 Literature has to be mentioned in the Sche¬ 
dule a^inst a class number The result is that we have 
nearly fortjdive pages of Schedule of Authois and yet only 
a few so called "Major Authors" arc individualised and 
"Minors" who are far greater in number, the 
^hedule fails to class them properly. But in the Colon 
Classification, the Literature Schedule is the shortest one 
occuromg less than a quarter of a page. This is because. 
Its use of the Colon Device and the Chronological Device con¬ 
stitute an apparatus, with the aid of which together with 
that of 3 suitable History of Literature, the class number 
of any author belonging to any form in any language can 
be constructed by the classifier as and when need arises. 
The sdiartc docs not propose to repeat in its schedules or 
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indexes the names or ibe inCoimation readily found in 
Histories of literature. 

The position is different however with library cata¬ 
logues. For the benefit of readers, a libraiy should write out 
a class-index card—not for all authors—but for such authors 
as are represented on its shelves. 

WUY B£PEOOUC£ SUCES OF DlCnONAUCS? 

Again, taJee a subject lilce Medicine, Is it necessary to 
load the schedule or the index with the names of diseases 
like:— 

(D- 


NcphmdctiQcna 

Nephrolith 

Nephralgia 

Nephrolysis 

Ne^rapostasis 

Nephromalada 

Nephratonia 

N cphromegaly 

Nephniu?cc 

Nephropat^ysis 

Nephrectasia 

Nephropathy 

Nephrectomy 

Nephrophthisis 

Nq>hrc1cDsl5 

Nephroptosia 

Nephremia 

Ncphropyelitis 

Ne^remphraxis 

Nephropyosis 

Nephria 

Nephrorrhagia 

Nephritis 

Nephrosclerasis 

Nephrocele 

Nephrosis 

Nephrocolic 

Nephrospasia 

Nephrocystosis 

Ncphrotuberculosis 

NephroeiyBipclas 

Nephrotyphoid 

Nephrohydrcksis 

Nephro typhus 

Nephrohypertrophy 

Nephrozymosis 

(zy- 


Adrenalitis 

Antiaditis 

Alveolitis 

Aortitis 

Anmiotitis 

Aponeiirositis 

Angitis 

Apophysitis 

Angiocarditii 

Appendicitis 

Angiocholitis 

Arthritis 

ADgiodermatitis 

Gastritis 

AimexJtis 

Tomilitjs 
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Law of PAisrHOKY 

Is the Gassification Schedule to ignore the presence of 
dictionaries and reproduce bige slices of dictionaries? Does 
not the Law of PatsLmony imply that such a course is 
wasteful and that It is desirable to recognise die existence 
of other infonnativc books and to economise the schedule 
and the index by providing the necessary apparatus for 
drawing the maximum possible hdp from such books? 

To show how the classification schedule of a synthetic 
scheme of eJassi Scat ion can take advantage of the existence 
of dictionaries and other reference books to construct the 
class numbers of DsaivcD Composite Teems from out of 
Fundamental Constituent Terms which alone arc to be 
specified in the schedulcp we shall illustrate from the Colon 
Classification:— 

Taking Nephrauxe^ we find from the dictionary that 
it is hypertrophy of kidneys. In the schedule for L Medi¬ 
cine, we find^ under the divisions based on Organ Charac¬ 
teristic, 51 Kidneys andp imdcr the division based on Pro¬ 
blem Characteristic* 412 H^^rtrophy, Thus wc gel the 
number LSI l412 for Nephrauxe. 

To take another cxampfc, we find from the diciionary 
that Aortitis is inflammation of aorta. From the divisions 
based on the Organ Characteristic in L Medicine, wc get 
34 Aorta and from the divisions based on Problem Charac¬ 
teristic we get 415 Inflammation. Thus wc consLnicl the 
number L34:4I3 for Aortitis* 

Extent of Saving 

As these examples show, the Colon Device leads to the 
maximum possible satisfaetion of the Law of Parsimony in 
the matter of Terminology* The saving can be explained 
symboltcally as follows^— 

Fu?rDAMENTAL CONSTITUENT VS. DeRIVlU COMPOSITE 
Terms 

Suppose there are o divisions on the basis of charac¬ 
teristic A, b divisions on the basis of diaracterlsUc B and 
f divisions on the basis of characteristic C in any sub|ect. 
Then it is possible to form ofre classes by combining them 
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in nil possible ways. As the schedules give the FttNOAUEN- 
TAL CoNsTrrt’EUT Terms of the subject and as the meaning 
of fin)- Debived Composite Term can be got from a good 
dictionary* there is no need to load the schedule or the index 
with the abc Deri%tb Composite Terms indicated by the 
abc classes. The enumeration of the a+b+e Fu.n'Damen- 
TAL CossTirUENT Terms is Sufficient. Now it is a matter 
of elementary algebra that o+h+c is considerably smaller 
than abc. 

A Numerical Example 

To realise how much saving this implies in the actual 
length of the schedule and in the shifting of a large part of 
tlic burden of terms to the dictionary or other appropriate 
reference book which already exists, let us Ealte, for 
example, that thetc are 100 divisions on the basis of the 
First Characteristic. 200 divisions on the basis of the Second 
Characteristic, and 3{X) divisions on the basis of the ThinI 
Characteristic. As a result of the Colon Device, only 600 
FuNDAMES'TAt, Constituent Terms need figure in the 
schedule and in the index. The 6,000,000 Derived Com¬ 
posite Terms need not figure there. The classifier should 
use the schedule along with a good dictionary or other 
suitable reference botrft to construct the class numbers to 
represent any of these 6,000,000 Deriveo Cosiposite 
Terms as and when need arises. There is surely a great 
difference between 600 and 6,000,0001 

The Only Sensible Course 

Surely it is impossible to put in all the terms of the 
infinite Universe of Knowledge in the schedule. The only 
sensibk course is to confine ourselves to the Funuamental 
Constituent Terms and leave the Dehjveo Composite 
Terms to be managed by individual classifiers with the aid 
of reference books, as and when need arises. 

pREscRiFTtON OP Apparatus 

If a new Comtosite Term gets coined in any field of 
knowledge demanding a new class, 

Fifstl)', the meaning of that term is to be got from the 
books concerned t 
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that is to be expressed in terms of the 

Ft^NUAMEKTAL CONSTITUENT Tehms octufring if! the sche¬ 
dules of "classification applicable in the field of k^^owledgG 
concerned; and 

Lastly, the expression so lormed is to be represented 
by the appropriate class number from the schedules con^ 
cemed with the aid of the appropriate devices or apparatus 
prescribed In the scheme. 

A Helpful and Harmless Evasion 

Apart from Parsimouyi such a provision In a scheme 
of classification, also invests the scheme with an element of 
evasion, which is of advantage to the scheme without result- 
ing in any disadvantage to the users of the scheme. The 
Dehived Composite Tehiis are likely to take rime to get 
settled and may also be unsettled and changed from time 
to time by usage and by the committees on terminology in 
different subjeas* But the Funpamental Constituent 
Teems wdl] be relatively more stable. Hence, by mooring 
itself to the Fundamental Constituent Teems and by 
merely providing the necessary apparatus to deal vrith the 
Derived Composite Teems, a syntheitc scheme of eiasstfi- 
cation escapes many of the ordeals of terminotogical 
flicke rings and fights leaving them lo be negoliaied by and 
reflected in the catalogues of individual libraries Just to ihc 
extent warranted by the books on the shelves. The scheme 
can say ‘'Terms may come and terms may go. But my 
representation of the classes behind them goes on for everi 
even without my naming them/’ 

To Sum Up 

We started tvith the statement that the cnix of the 
Special Theory of Classifirration peculiar to the Universe of 
Knowledge w^hich has an iufinily of entities and classes, 
some of which arc unknown, is that of providing filiatoty 
accommodation for new classes. When a new class comes, 
up for a place, one of two things happens. 

£i/fepr 

(1) There does not exist already in the scheme any 
class ivhich is coordinate with it and with which it can 
share an Immediate Universe in common. 
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Or 

(2) There exists already in the scheme an amy of 
classes which are ax>rtlinate with it and with which It can 
share an Iminediate Universe in common. 

Create a New 

L In the former case the new class will have to t>c 
accommodated by lengthening that one of the existing chains 
of classes^ whose U^t link can contain the new comer as a 
subclass. It goes wilhcrtit saying that the last link in ques¬ 
tion will be of lower order than the newcomer. Further, 
according to the principle of filiation that the scheme 
shotiLd satisfy, the new cfass should OJine immediately after 
that last link* This will be possible only if the noiation is 
such that an ordinal number, intermediate in order between 
the class number of the last link and that ol its immediate 
right hand neighbour, can be constructed and used as a 
class number to represent the newcomer^ 

Hosittaljty in Chain ano Notation 

This feature should persist to an unlimited extent 
betw'Ccn any iw*o consecutive nuinbers of the scheme. This 
has led to the Caaou of Hospitality in Oiain. [t can be 
secured only to a very limited extent by the integral Nota¬ 
tion, to a greater extent by the Decimal Notation, and to 
a still greater ext?ent, if the Decimal Notation is coupled 
with the Colon Notation. 

HCkSPlTALITY IK ARBAY AND NOTAnDN 

2. In the second case, firstly a pl^ce has to be found 
for the newcomer in the Array concerued. This has led 
to the CaiioiT of Hospitality in Array. This can be secured 
10 an unlimited extent by several devices such as the ^^Other*' 
device of the Decimal Gassificatiou or the ""Octave" prin¬ 
ciple of the Colon Classification, the Chronologic^] Device, 
the Subject Device, the Geographical Device and the Alpha¬ 
betic Device. An Integral Notation and one which doe^ 
not use devices would fait us frequently. 

Why Mnemonics 

Secondly, to find a place in the Array for the new¬ 
comer without violating the Canon of Helpful Order and 
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the Canon of Consistent OriJer, it is necessary that the 
Kotation should satisfy the Canon of Mnemonics as closely 
as possible. 

Advantage op the Three Cakojcs 

A scheme of classification of the Universe of Know- 
IcdgCi which satisfies these three addltiona] canons well, can 
grow systematically and can make Us schedule brief and 
compact^ rtl/ing upon the classihets lo exploit the books of 
reference to eonstrnct the derived composUtr terms neces- 
sary for denoting the majority of the classes, as and when 
need arises, from the fundamental constituent terms which 
alone figure in tlic schedule. 

Automatic Creation of Numbers 

A scheme should have in it the necessary apparatus 
to construct class numbers for new classes satisfying the 
fiUaticm of the scheme in a unique manner. That h, the 
same class number should be arrived at by anybody fol¬ 
lowing the prescribed rules for the use of ifjc apparatus. 
Thii does not mean that every new class can be dealt with 
in that way. All that is meant bj. that the closer the ad¬ 
herence to the three canons is, the greater will he the 
t>^ of classes that can be assigned class numbers in an 
automatic way and the smaller will be the types that should 
be decided only by the official editors or revisers of the 
scheme. As the Colon Classification satisfies the canons 
far more closdy than the other schemes, its use is far 
more independent of the official editors or revisors than 
any other scheme. It is this fact that is brought oat so 
pointedly by the following observation made In the Library 
Association record m regard to the Colon Oassification 
"A new subject creates its own number in the notation. 



* Li&rury dssetmlion record. Fourth Scries. V. I. 1934 . 
» 9 ^. 




5, THEORY OF BOOK CLASSIFICATION 

In ihe first three chapters we developed a general theory 
of classification. The second and third chapters enunciated 
the nrain canons—eighteen in number—which it is desir¬ 
able that any scheme of classification applicable to any uni¬ 
verse should satisfy. In the fourth chapter we siudi(^ the 
Universe of Knowledge as a prehminary to our chief 
objective—elucidation of the special features of the theory 
of Book Oassification. In discussing the Universe of 
Knowledge we saw that classification of that universe had to 
face some special probtems on account of 

(1) its being a universe with an infinity of classes: 

and 

(2) many of its classes (pseudo-entities) being 
unknown. 

A consideration of these features of the Universe of Know¬ 
ledge led us to three additional canons, which are special 
to the Theory of Knowledge Gassification and which it is 
desirable that every scheme of classification of the Universe 
of Knowledge should satisfy in addition to the eighteen 
general canons. 


< Embodied Knowledge 

Now books are concrete entities which embody 
knowledge. We may say that books are "embodied 
knowledge”. Hence we should expect, in the first 
place, that all the peculiarities of the Universe of 
Knowledge will be found reflected in the Universe 
of Books, In particular, the Universe of Books is 
a growing universe—growing towards in finity—^and 
capable of accreting to itself new entities from time 
to lime. Hence the Special Theory of Book QassL 
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iication wilJ also involve the three additional canons 
that took shape in the Special Theory of Knowledge 
Classilication. 

But tve must also expect some additional peculiar 
features in the L'niverseof Books, derivini; from the special 
fact of embodiment. To this exteni a scheme of Book 
Oassihcation will have to modify the Scheme of Knowledge 
Classification, which it adopts as its basis. 

Seven- PEtrt-uAHtxiEs 

So^ far as the theoi^* of classification Is concerned, we 
may point out seven peculiarities special to the Universe of 
Books and not found in the Universe of Know¬ 
ledge. 

The seven special features may be briefly named 
as follows;^ 

(1) Partially comprehensive books; 

(2) Artifida) composite books; 

(3) National and local variations; 

(4) Books from spedal points of view; 

(5) Classics and commentaries and sub¬ 
commentaries on them; 

(6) Common sttbdivisions; and 

(7) Individualisation of bwks. 

We shall introduce the pcculianiies of the Universe 
of Books, as usual, by enunciating the addittonal canons 
necessitated by them and entering into a discussion of these 
canons in terms (with the aid) of the concrete practices 
that obtain in current schemes of classification. 

Pahtjal Compkeiieksion 

The following is the first addilfOnal canon to be con¬ 
sidered:— 

1- In a Scheme of Book Classification there 
should be, in association with each array of classes, 
a set of classes of the same order as that of their 
immediate universe and hence coordinate with it. 
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bQt differing from the immediate nnivers©^ that 
this set of classes comprehends the classes^of the 
array only partiallyj whereas the immediate uni¬ 
verse comprehends them totally. 

This may be referred to as the Canom^ of Par¬ 
tial Comprehension, 

We will begin the discussion of ihis canon with a con¬ 
crete example, Tcike Ptiro Mathematics as the immediate 
universe and suppose its array of the First Order to con¬ 
sist of the five classes; ArithmetiCp Algebra, Analysis, Tri- 
gonomcLry and Geometry, So far as the Universe of 
Knowledge is concerned, it is sufficient If a Scheme of 
Knowledge Gassification specifics Pure Mathematics in 
the earlier order and the above-mentioned five classes in the 
next lower order, as forming the array derived from it. 
For have only one of six possibilities j cither the subject 
is Pure Mathematics or it is any one of its five subdivisions. 
It cannot be anything else in the subdivision of Pure Mathe¬ 
matics wiUun the Universe of Knowledge. In other words, 
it is enough If the scheme provides for one all-comprehen¬ 
sive class and for each of the separate classes in the array as 
follows 

Pure Mathematics 

Arithmetic 

Algebra 

Ai^ysis 

Trigonometry 

Geometry 

But this IS not Sufficient in the Universe of Books. 
For it is possible to have books on any combination of die 
five classes of the array taken any number ai a time. In 
addition to a book on Pure MathematieSp W'hich compre¬ 
hends alt the five classes^ we may have^ theoretically 
ing, books which deal with each of the fgllowing partial 
comprehensions of the five classes of the array:— 

of two classes 
1, Arithmetic and Algebra 
2* Arithmetic and Analysis 
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3. Arithmetic and Trigonometry 

4. Arithmetic and Geoinctry 

5. Algebni and Analysb 

6. Algebra and Trigonometry^ 
Algebra and Geometry 

8. Analysis and Trigonometry 
9r Ajialysia and Geometry 
10, Trigonometry and Geometry 


CombitMion of l/irc/f classes 

IL Arithmetic, Algebra and Analysis 
12. Arithmetic, Algebra and Trigonometry 
13 k Arithmeticp Algebra and Geometry 

14. Arithmetic, Analysis and Trigonometiy 

15. Arithmetii^ Analysis and Geometry 

16. Arithmetic, Trigonometiy* and Geometry' 

17. Algebra, Analysis and Trigonometry^ 

18. Algebra, Analysis and Geometry 

19. Algebra, Trigonometry and Geometry 
30. Analysis, TrigonometTy and Geometry^ 


ConibincUion cf /oiaf daises 

21. Arithmetic, Algebra, Analysis and Trigono- 
metry 


22. Arithmetic, Algebra, Analysis and Geometry' 

23. Arithmetic, Algebra^ Trigonometry and Geometiy 

24k Arithmetic, Analysis, Trigonometry and Gco^ 
metry 

25. Algebra, Analysis^ Trigonometry and Geometry 


This enummtion of the twciit>.Eve theoretical possi- 
bilities might be bonng to those ^ho know algebra. Bui 

concrete for those wito 
have had no a gehiaical discipline. Now tlie latter class of 
people may take the former on trust, when they say “We 

S™'"/ ^^7 comprehen¬ 

sion. from the formula (2--fl-2) for the number of partial 
c^preheuBions of *t classes. If you care, you may Verify 
this foraula m the particular case considered by^ substi- 
totmg S for ft We get 2‘-S-2==^2^7=^5. OlLD’' 
IS 
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A Tall 


If ao amy has n classes in a Scheme nf Knowledge 
Classificatioiij the corresponding Scheme of Book Qassih- 
cation must add 2"— n —2 extra dasscs to that array to 
provic]e for books of partial comprehension^ Such extras 
must be added in relation to each array. It may be that 
all the theoretical extras are not requisitioned in practice* 
But some already are. For examplei P. V, Seshu Ayjar's 
El^m^ntary maihcimtici comprehend AnihmetiCp Alge¬ 
bra and Geometry but not Analysis and Trigonometry^ 
Hence, to satisfy the Canon of Partial Comprehension, a 
Scheme oi Book ClassificatEon must comprise the appara¬ 
tus necessary to create any number of these extras, as mid 
when need arises. A tall order! 


A PaofiLEM Foa Reseaaci! 

A tall order indeed! For no scheme of Book Qaasb 
fication has so far succeeded in satisfying thb canon to any 
extent whatever^ Or there is perhaps one trivial exception. 
The Congress Oassiheatiem now and again specifies a class 
under the name '^Generd special"' and thU term is defined 
to denote books of partial comprehension or "'non-compre^ 
hcnsjvc books ^ just one extra class in the place of the 
_ extras required. All the existing Schemes of 
Q^tficatiim evade this canon because of the limitations of 
their notation. Unless some new device is invented, any 
attempt to force the notation, as it U now, to accommodate 
50 many extras of the nature described will lead us to ridi- 
cidoualy cumbersome class^lUimbera which may piove rather 
a hindrance than a hdp. 

This is a challenge to the library profession, a first- 
class rcseaixh problem for gifted students! 


Call the Catalogue to Aid 

f library profession Ls at present incapable 

of finding the necessary device to make the notation satisfy 
this canon without breaking under its own Vi'cight, its bank¬ 
ruptcy is not so complete that it cannot at any rate offer 


* Libnu-y of Cbugrcs. ClaijificiiHM 


niaj;j 
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some makc-shjft anatigeaient. It has contrived to tide 
over the difficult by calliog the cataJogue to its aid. 

In fact, the situation is met in this vay:—Although the 
extension of the extra classes required is smaller than that 
of the all-comprehensive tnunediate universe, they are all 
pven the cla^-number of the immediate universe. No 
doubt this is imperfect and may puzzle users. For. if they 
pick out at random books having the class number of the 
i^ediate univenie on their backs, some wilJ give informs^ 
tion on ail tlie topics expected, whereas others will prove 
disappointing in this respect. 


A CotrcKRTc Fxazifle 


Let us take a concrete case to show how the aid of the 
cataJoguc is resorted to. Suppose a reader wants a short 
account of Algebra. Let us assume that books exclusively 
devoted to Algebra are all out on loan at the moment In 
sudi circumstances he would naturally pick out a book 
l^^hng wilhm the comprehensive class Pure Mathematics 
Now unless all the books in that class arc aciuaily aa-<om- 
prehamve, the chances are vciy great for his picking out 
a book which is only partially compreh^siv^ and aciuolh 
omts Algebra altogether. 


iiaic universe. Kefcretice to the catalogue under the head- 







'AHtiFiciAi. Composite Books 

tng "Algebra” will show him exactly which of these books 
give information on Algebra. 

Whek to Cross-Refer 

The following examples will illustrate the value of this 
Cross Reference Entry convention in the case of partially 
comprehensive books which could not be successfully 
tackled by classification r— 

Exatnptc :— 

We don't write cross reference entries for each of the 
authors whose criticism is found m Charles Wells Mouj- 
lon's Library of liters^ critidsm 8 V., because it is a fully 
comprehensive book ot reference. 

But every author studied in Andre Chevrillon's 
Studies i» English Hterahtrei Kipling, Calmorthy, Shaken 
speate gives rise to a cross refenmee entry. That is bwau^ 
this book Is only partially comprehensive, treating of only 
three authors, 

ARTlFiaAL COMPOSITE BOOKS 

Patholocicxl Pajetial Couphehexsion' 

The second peculiarity of the Universe of Books which 
is a trial to a Scheme of Book Oassificailon and its Nota¬ 
tion is the existence of Artificial Composite Books.^ Here 
also we have partial comprehension, but it may be called 
pathological partial comprehension. In the cases we have 
so far d«ih with it is only classte of a single array, that 
have been partially comprehended. Bui an Artificial Com¬ 
posite Book is called Artificial because it comprehends 
classes from more lhan one array and at the same time its 
comprehension is not sufficiently full to be given a place 
in a gcncralia class or a class of sufficiently Sow order. 
Such Artificial Composite Books arc not common in coun¬ 
tries where the art of publishing and book-production is 
sufficiently advanced and subjects itself to certain helpful 
standards. But, in contemporary India, we have a shoal of 
such nuisances to baffle classification. 

I RatiRanadun (S, R*): eatatfeue eodf^ 1«4. 

Rule 084U. 
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The follow Uig extract from a ^per entitled Fa^nVj 
in Indim bB&i produciim^ by K. Natarajiia corrt)tK>rate£ 
this sutement:— 

"Such instances are Tfcry common in books belonging to 
ceftain series. For example Brahmananda Sarasvati* Ad- 
wtifo stddfwif& vidyot^w and Nrisimhasiraina! Nrishtthai/lf^ 
naputta have been issued as a single volume in the Princess 
of Wales Saraswati Bhavana Texts' Scries with distinct 
title pages and sequences of pagination and in addition with a 
common title page". 

Aid of the Cataujcue Agaik 

It is not fair to blame the library profession, if it cannot 
invent devices to make its notation stand the strain of such 
anomalous and freakish books. It is legitimate, indeed only 
sensible^ for the classification not to stand on prestige in 
such cases but to call m the aid of the catalogue. The 
book is given the class number appropriate to the first consti¬ 
tuent class comprehended in the book and the other consti¬ 
tuent classes are provided with cross reference entries. A 
reference may be made to the Clssdfkd a^de for 

details and examples.^ 

Thus no special cation is warranted by the 
second peculiarity of the Universe of Books. 

Local Vaiuation 

The third peculiarity of the Universe of Books which 
Involves modification and adaptation of rhe Scheme of 
Knowledge Ctassificadou leads to the following additional 
canon 

2. The schedules of a Scheme of Book 
Classification should provide for variations due to 
special interests (e.g., national and local). 

This may be referred to as the Ganoh of 

Local Variation. 


* Modi-m iibrariM, V.S. 19JS. 141. 

^ Rftug^nalliaji (S. R.): cainhffue J9l34. 

Killed 62! ;^d 63? and thdr subdiviJiDni Sl RiUea 633 6Z4. 
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Local Vajuation 


The need to consider !oca! variatioa is not very pro- 
ncunced in the Universe of Knowledge. But when U 
comes to the classing and arranging of actual books m a 
library to meet the requirements of readers with the maxi- 
iTiutn possible confomaity to the Laws of Library Science, 
the Canon of Local Variation is seen to be valuable. 

Provision for Natjokauties 

The term Local" should be interpreted liberally so as 
to refer to a geographical area of any size. Thus this canon 
will provide, for example, for interests peculiar to the 
Americas, or New World interests; interests peculiar to a 
continent (such as Emtspean and Asiatic bterests); interests 
peculiar to a country (such as English interestSi Indian 
interests, Japanese interests); interestB peculiar to a dis¬ 
trict or county; interests peculiar to a town or a village. 
In practice, however, except in what are known as "l«al 
collections" in local libraries, the special interests will be 
largely of a national nature. It is this fact that has led 
Bliss to say, '^Adaptation to nationality should in a standard 
system be liberal even to radical alteration. This may in 
some cases be modified by alternative locatjons reserved or 
provided. For histoiy and literature, these provisions are 
especially requisite. The ingeniously adaptable Coton 
Chssifvraiion m its ^^Geographical Divtsions'' provides first 
for the ^'Mother country" and next for the "^Favoured 
country" .., This exemplifies the need in an imemational 
standard for more extensive adaptability in providing for 
nationalities"^ 

Colon Classification 

(j) (s) In the Colon Oassificatinn, 2 Is set apart for 
the "Mother country". But in practice, when a librarj^ 
specialises in local collections so far as they are concerned 
2 is used for the locality in question^ whether it is district, 
eotm^i town or villagCH This results in considerable 
shorteniog of class numbers and gives priority to local 
collections in shelf arrangement. 

^ Bliss (Henry Evelyn): A ryrfm of bibtioffraf>Mc 
lion. 1935^ F« S* 
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3 r^rtseatuig *'Favoured count ly", may be similarly 
adopted. 

(b) This special use of "T and “3“ will provide 
for local variations in almost every subject and not merely 
in Grography or History, since the gcographica! charac¬ 
teristic figures as a basis of classification at some stage or 
other b most subjects as a means of amplifying a common 
subdivision dipt and in a few subjects even as a fundamen¬ 
tal characteristic. 

FavoutEn Language 

(<^) The Colon Classification has also provided for 
Local Variation m the arrangement of books in luleraturc, 
by defining Favoured Language and by providing a special 
rule for Literature in the Favoured Language. We have 
the fallowing specification;— 

“The Favoured Language of a library is the 
language in which the majority of the books of the 
library are written. 

"Normally the language of the country is likely to be 
the Favoured Language. But under the peculiar conditions 
of India, and of Madras in particular, the Favoured Langu¬ 
age of manj' libraries, at present, is likely to be English. 

In the case of the literature in the Favoured 
Language the Language Number may be taken as 
understood and need not be actually written.”* 

These two rules secure both saving of digits in class 
numbers and priority in shelf-amuigcment for the Literature 
m the Favoured Language. 

PHIlOSOPmCAl. SVSTEWS 

(d) The C^anon of Local Variation is met by the 
Geographical Device and by the provision of special places 
for philosophical systems. We have in the Array of the 
First Order in Philosophy 

Rai^sanathar. (S. R.); Ci>hn im. Rule 

* tbid.. Rule 7t02. 
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Rj 6 Indian pliiktsophy 
R7 Creek philosophy 

R8 Other systems (To be divided by the Geo¬ 
graphical Device) 

Inilian and Greek PhilosopMes were given special places in 
the belief that they constitute the most elaborately worked 
nut sy stems. 

In particular libraries. R6 or R7 may be used for 
Local Systems and the Indian or Greek System thus ousted 
may be accommodated in HS> 

Ldcal Sy5Tesi$ of Mepicine 
( e) In some cases the Chbonoilgical. Device is 
used to secure Local Variaiinn. For example, books on 
certain lyrstems ol Medicine peculiar to India may be sepa- 
rated from general books on Medicine by providing as 
follows:— 

LA Ajfurvcdic system 
LB Siddha system 
LC Unani system 

The actual date (century) of origin of these systems is not 
known. Hence they have been taken arbitrarily in the 
order given. Any other system that may be current efse- 
wlierc may be similarly fixed and the Canon of Local Varia^ 
Lion duly satisfied. Any local system of medicine can be 
divided tike L Medicine with the necessary anodifications 
in the schedules applicable to medicine. 

The Colon Gassification is practically the first 
scheme tn show such great respect to the Canon of Local 
Variation. According lo the Library Association record, 
"TIic supreme advantage of this synthetic type of classi¬ 
fication scheme is that it may be utilised in various ways 
lo suit the preferred principles of book classification. . . , 
.Special collections can be formed at will at any point in 
the scheme.”* 

DeCIUAI. CtASSITICATION 

(ii) Dew^' himself had rccogtrisecl that the Decimal 
Oassificatlon was little mindful of the Carion of Local Varia- 

* Library Asstmaiion record. Fotirth Kiii*. V.l. 1934. 

P. 88. 
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tton. In a letter dated November 13, 1930, lie wrote to me: 
"Natural! the sistem 1st publisht m 1876 was from the 
standpomt of our Americafi libraries. Thru the 12 editions 
it has coostaiitli broadened* But we need speciali to cover 
j^sia mor adeqnatdi & hope we sha! hav yur attiv coopera¬ 
tion in making the decimal &istein stil mor wydii useful" 
Tlie fallowing extract® will show that an attempt was 
made to make the Decimal Classification fulbll the Canon 
of Local Variation:— 

"In November* 1929 correspondence with Dr, Dewey 
was initialed by Wm. Alanson Borden, who was engaged 
in library ivnrk in India, 191M913. Mr. Bnidcn had 
evolved an outline classlEcation by which the libraries of 
any country could give to that country the place of chief 
prominence under those subjects in which locality' was a 
feature of special importance, U\ rdigion, language, lite¬ 
rature* history and geography. Fie wished^ however, to 
lake his subdivisions from D C and (hercloi'e laid the 
matter before Mn Dew^ey. D C having already been adopted 
on every continent and in many countries and being used 
more than aJI other systems combined, was obviously the 
veliick by which Mr, Borden's idea could best be carried 
throughout the w'orld and thereby accomplish his purpose. 
Before Mr. Borden's death in November, 1931* the main 
features of the comblnatioii had been agreed on and on 
Mr Dew^ey's death the following month the determination 
of minor details only was left to D C editor to bring about 
the most serviceable results possible for a world-wude 
coostituency/' 

Viewpoint 

The fourth pccutiarity of the Universe of Books whkh 
involves modifications and adaptation of the Scheme of 
Knowledge Oassification on which a Scheme of Book Oassi- 
fication is based leads to the following addiUoual canon:— 

3- In a Scheme of Book Qassification there 
should be some device for differentiating books an 

* Da we (Grusvenor) Mtk4i Dewey; impirer^ 

ISI32. Fp, 167^168. 

20 
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VlEWrOlNT 


a given subject treated from different points of 
view or froiti the point of view of different subjects, 
or adapted to special interests, special professions 
or special classes of readers. 

This may be referred to as the Canon of 

Viewpoint. 

The importance of this canon will be demonsttated by 
the examples tabulated at the end of this section. In the 
meantime r we may examine the devices ijnipToyed to satisfy 
It by the Schemes of Qassification with which we are 
dealing. 

Dehjial Class] fjcattom 

(t) In the Decimal Gassification, as originally publisliec] 
there was no provision to satisfy this canon. But the later 
editions recommend the adoption of the special devices 
introduced by the Institm Intermtionnl dc Bibliographic in 
adapimg and amplifying the Decimal Oassiheatton into the 
Gassiheation Dcdmale. Dewey himself has singled out r 

"Tlie most im^nant of these devices art 3 Relation 
Sign and 6 Place Sign and their use in libraries w'hcre they 
have been tried has proved that it is entirely pnicticabic 
even for marking books. 

“The wide and ever growing range of application of 
certain subjects makes it impossible to subdivide satisfac> 
torily by assigning defmite numbers, but use of colon to 
show relation between two subjects provides an automatii: 
method which Can be used with any subject for unlimited 
subdivision {For illustration see note under ISO Psycho- 
logy)."* 

The illustrations given under ISO Psychology are re* 
produced in the table of examples given at the end of this 
section. 

CoLOX Classification 

(ii) la the Colon Gassification, the Eighth Device 
known as the Bias Number Device has for its function the 

» Dewey (Mctvitl: Driimoi tiasiificaiioi* md ntativ i»nfe.r. 
Edn. a. P. 41. 
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fulfilment of the canon under consideration. Here are the 
rules bearing on the device;—^ 

“The Bias Ntiitibcr Device is employed lor 
bringing together such of the books in a class as 
are written with a special bias to some other class 
or from a special i»int of view that can be associated 
with some other class, or for the use of a special 
class of readers whose primary interest of study is 
in some other class, or as have some other special 
relation to some other class. The class to which the 
book belongs may be temed the ‘Basic Class^ and 
its number may be temted the ‘Basic Number'. The 
other class may be termed the 'Bias Class' and its 
number may be termed the ‘Bias Number*. 

"The Bias Number Device consists in amplify¬ 
ing the ‘Basic Number’ by the addition of the digit 
0 followed by the appropriate ‘Bias Number'. 

"Both the ‘Basic Number' and the ‘Bias Num¬ 
ber’ are to be worked out as fully as may be appro¬ 
priate to the book." 

Examples of the application of these rules will be found 
in the table of Examples given at the end of thi$ section. 

An Extreme Case 

The Bias Number Device may be used even more than 
once if warranted. Consider a book on the siaiistical study 
of the words used by Shakespeare. This is a book on 
Shakespearean criticism. Hence, its Sasic Number is 
0:2J64!9, The criticism is primarily from the point of view 
of words. Hence:, the first Bias Number is P:t3. But 
even the class represented by 0:2J64-i90P:: 3 has a greater 
extension than the book under consideration. To reduce 
the extension, w’e have to use B38, the number for Statistics, 
as an additional Bias Number. Thus we get for the class 

^ Ranjtanatlian (S. R.) : Cohm etatsiSetiiion. 1993. Rulei 
66 ] & 
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numbcj' of the book 0!2j64r90P;: 30'B28 in wUdi the Bias 
Device is applied twice. 

JU^Tll'ICATION 

This notation is, no doubt, very tong. But the inten¬ 
sion of the dass represented is also unusually great. Ac¬ 
cording to the Canon of Rebtivity, one cannot help having 
a long class nuniber to individualise classes of such great 
intension. This extreme example should not lead one to 
infer that class numbers are gmeraiiy long in the Colon 
Gassiheation. The mistaken nature of such a presumption 
has been demonstrated in chapters 3, 7 and S. The advan¬ 
tage of having to go to such lengths to individualise classes 
of great intension is, however, great from the point of view 
of the users of the library. If a man wants the owe hook 
in the whole library which contains a statistical study of 
the use of words in Shakespeare, he has to search through a 
huodretl volumes, or perhaps even a thousand volumes. In 
Shakespearean Criticism if the Bias Kumber Device » not 
used twice. But if it is used in the manner suggested, he 
will instantly find the owe volume standing alone in its pro¬ 
per filiatory place. When a classifier has once examined 
Ihc book and found oul whai it is about, a fully w'orked 
out class number records it permanently for the benefit of 
all the readers w’ho may search for that topic. 

Really Uxavoioaele 

To show that in any scheme of classification that 
attempts to individualise classes of such intension, the class 
number is bound to be unusually long, wc give here, the 
class number for the same book, according to the Decimal 
Classification amplified by the Relation Sign of the Oa&si- 
fication Decimale:— 

822.3JDr428.3;3ll 

This contains the same number (17) of digits as the Colon 
Classification Number. 

Subject Classificatiok 

(iii) In the Subject Gassification the "do-alj'' cate¬ 
gorical tables will go a long way to satisfy the canon of 
Viewpoint. 


yiEWPOlKT 


is; 


CoNCEESs Classification 

'(w) In the Congress Ckssiiication, there Is no special 
device employed to satisfy this canoo^ But in various 
places special numbers are given for spedaJ points of vie\v 
with the usual disregard for the canon of Mnemonics. 

Examples^ illustrating fultUment of the Canon of 
Viewpoint 


X 

Dasi ar Book 

Decimal 

1 tlon 

Colon 

Clwilira- 

tion 

I 

Piydiolo^ applied lo Education 

115:37 

SOT 

2 

P^cholo^y applied to Busitim 

ManaBemuit 

tSO:^ 

SOX :S 

a 

Paychology applied to Medicine 

150:61 

SOL 

4 

Piychology appUed to Fine Art3 

150:7 

SON 

5 

Ethics in relation to Fine Arts 

170:7 

R40N 

t 

Art In lU etbicaJ upect 

1 700:17 

K0R4 

7 

Wright (T^W.)? Thf adjustmeni 
cbrtfvaiions » wiri^ apptkaiionr 

lo grodetie vBofk 

311:520 

BTSOBOLZ 

& 

Guha (K.K.) z Staiirliial mtihodi 

and tketr appHcation t& agromomy 

1 311:630 

<B2S0J 

9 

Peart (R.) : Iniroduction. tc/ medicat 
biomttry and ifatiiHcs 

311:6t41 

132ilOL:5I 

10 

Macdonald (M^.> : Pracikal jtatis- 
iics for icackerr 

311:370 

fijSOT 

11 

Mayo-StBJth (R.): Staikiks and 
tconomics 

|3U :330 

B2S0X 

12 

Davies (G.R.) and Crowder (WT^l 
MtthaiU of siatifticai anaiyrU tn 
ioclal sdenetr 

311:301 

B 2 eov 


Classics 

The fourth additional canon needed for the Special 
Theory of Book Oassihcation may be enunciated as fol¬ 
lows 

4. A Scheme of Book Classification should 
have a device which will bring together all the 
editions of a classic and next to them ali the editions 

1 The firut Kx exanip]« are taken froni Dewey (Mchdl) : 
Dicimal clarification rclatw mdcjCu Eife. ll. 1^3^, 
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of their cornnientAries and next to each commentary 
all the editions of its sabcotnmejitaries (commen¬ 
taries of the second order) and so on. 

This may be referred to as the Canon of 
Classics. 


This canon has been fully recognised and observed only 
in the Colon Qassification Scheme. Thai the Colon Classi- 
ficatJoii should have devised a specal apparatus to fulfil this 
caiMn is due largely tq its being of Indian origin. The 
universe of ancient Sanskrit books, belonging to any sub¬ 
ject whatever, abounds in hierarchies of commentaries on 
a basic text (Oassic). It had been a common and accepted 
practice in Ancient India to start with the enunciation of the 
fundamentals of a subject in the most general terms in a 
basic text (Oassic) and to elucidate the most far-reaching 
implications of the fundamentals along all possible—some¬ 
times even opposite-Hdirections, stage by stage, in a chain 
of commentaries and subcommentaries. Different New 
Schools of Thought have been formulated in different 
chains of commentaries and have become crystallised in 
course of time. 


Examples :— 


(1) (o) A bask text for the grammar of Cassical 
Sanskrit is PlSiGrl Panini Astadhyoyi The following 
are three of the chains of commentaries depending upon 
it:— 


(»> PlSiCrl 
PI 5:012 
Pi 5:0121 
P15:OI211 


(ii> P15:01 
P1S;016 

P15:0161 
PI 5:01611 
PIS 016111 


Panini Astadhyayi 
Pa^Jati Maltabfiasya 
KaJj^ta Mahabhasya-pradipa 
Nagoji Bhatta Afahabhasya^ 
pradipoddyota 

Panini Asiadhyayi 
Bhattojidiksita Siddhatsta Kati~ 

ffiUdt 

Bhattqjidiksita Manorama 
Haridiksita Saltdarafna 
Balambhatta Shovaprakasika 


Classics 
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,(HtJ PlSiCrl Panini Astadhyayt 

Pl5:CjrlK10 Annambhatta VyjukcroHaniilak-’ 
sJiora 

(fr) Another basic text for the grammar of Oassical 
Sanskrit is PI5.Or? Nartndracarya Sorasvala-sulrds, 
The following are two of the chains of commentarJes 
depending upon it;— 

(i) P1S:07 


PlS:Cr71 

P15;Cr7lJ90 
(«> P15:Cr? 
PlS;Cf72 

PlS;Cr72l 


Narendracaiya Sartuvata^sutras 
Anubhutisvanipacarya Saras ~ 

vata-prainya 

Kasinatha Sarasvata-bhasya 
Narcndmcarya Sarasvata-suiras 
Pamacandrasrama i'ufkfAoiita- 
candrika 

Lokesakara Tattvadifiika 

(2) The basic tejtt for the Vedanta Philosophy is the 
Oassic R66:S As is well known, six 

Schools of Vedanta have branched off from this basic text. 

(0 The R66 Adifoita or Monistic School is deve- 
Ic^d in a number of chains of commentaries all of which 
l^ve RC6:5jrl Sankara Br^masutra-bhasya as the first 
link. Here are two chains depending upon thb first link. 

First Chain 

Sankara BraJtmasutra^kaJya 
Padmapada Pafica^initita 
Prakasatman Pancapadiaka- 
vivarwKa 

Akhandanandamum Tatfvadipatta 
Second Chain 
R66;5xt Sankara Sralimasutra-bhasya 

R66:5jrl2 Vacaspatimisra Bhamaii 

R66;5jrl21 Amalananda Kalpatarn 

R66:5jrl2U Appayyadiksita Parimata 
(») The Rfi? Visistadvaita or Modified Monistic 
School is developed in the following chain of commen- 
taries:— 


R66:Sxl 

R66:5jrll 

R66:5xin 

R66:5arnil 


R67:Sx2 

R67;5x2i 

R67;5ar212 


Ramanuja Stibkasya 
Sudarsana Sribltafya-^akhyo 
Laksmana Buntbhavaprokasa 
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(lif) Tht R68 thrt^a or DualUtk School is develop¬ 
ed in ihe following duMo of commeataries:— 


R€8;5xt 

1168:5711 

R68;57ni 

RdSrSxlin 


Aiiandatirtha Bfohmasutra- 
bhasya 

Jayatirtha Tattval>rakasika 
Vyasatirtha Tatp<^fyit<atidrxka 
Raghavendratirtha Tatparya- 
cand rika-prtdtam 


(w) The R6892 Dvt^advaita or Dwalistic-Monistic 
School is developed in the foJlowiHg chain of comcoen- 
taiics;— 

R689Z :S7l Nimbarka Vedcmaparijatfi~sau~ 
. rahho 

R6892: StU Srinivasacarya V edonfo-i omJ f«- 
bha 


(f») The R6SM Suddhadvaita or Devotional- 
Monistic School has the following chain:— 

R6893:57l Vallabhacarya A$tubhasyo 

R6893:5xlt Gesvami Sri-Ptinisottamjce 

Bhasyo-prakasa 

(w) The R6a91 HAedoWieio or Difference-Identity 
School is developed in the commentary 

R6391 :S 7 l Bhaskaracarya Sra/fmaftt/m* 

bhasyo 

(3) Again, we have as a classic in Ayurvedic surgery 
'LA.'A‘J7x2 SusTutasamJtita. A well known commeniaTy 
on it is 

LA :4'.7721 Chakrapanidatta ^/wwarifflit 


The canons of the general theory of classification 
require that all the books on all the various schools of 
thought deriving from a given enunciation of fundamentals 
be arranged in a fUiatoiy order. Thus the Canon of Classics 
is only a corollary from the canons of the general theory 
of classification. 
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The Apparatus 

Tht purpose of the Oassk Device* of the Colon 
Clsssihcaliofl is simply to secure conformity to this Canon 
of Qassics. The device is enuaciated as follows:— 

“The Oassic Device is empJoyed for bringing 
together the different editions of a classic in a class, 
the different editions of each of its com¬ 
mentaries, the different editions of each of the sub- 
commentaries of each of its commentaries and so on 
and of securing that the group of subcommetitaries 
of a commentary is in juxtaposition to the commen¬ 
tary, that the group of commentaries of a classic is 
in juxtaposition to the classic and that the group 
formed of each classic and its associated commen¬ 
taries is in juxtaposition to the groups of the other 
classics of the same class. 

“The Classic Device consists in putting the 
digit X- after the number representing the ultimate 
class to which the book should be otherwise assign¬ 
ed, and amplifying the digit x by the FaTOured 
Category Device or the Chronological Device to 
individualise the classic concerned. The amplified 
X may lie tenmed the Classic Number. The com¬ 
mentaries are indicated by amplifying the corre¬ 
sponding classic Number by the Favoured Category 
Device or the Chronological Device. This ampli¬ 
fying number may be termetl the Firsi-erder Cottt- 
mentary Number. The subcommentaries of a 
commentary are indicated by amplifying the corre¬ 
sponding First-order Commentary Number in a 
similar way. This amplifying number may be 


1 Ran^milan (S. R.); Cehn ctastifcaiion, iStM, RuJm 
bi and 651 and tbt thn:!:i^ 
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termed the Sec&nd^rder Comnmttary Number and 
so on.” 

The examples already ^vcn illustrate the application 
of this devke to Indian Classics. The re are also sonie 
eases of occidental classics—such its Buckets tvorks io 
Politics^ some of the classics of Itncmational Lawp the 
Greek and the Latin Qasstes—which may be niorc coti* 
veniently grouped by the Classic Device. 

'"One result of the application of the Classic Device 
is that tlie classic becomes a class by itself and hence its 
different editiomi come together, with the Book Number 
differentiating them. In the case of a classic^ several 
editions are likely to appear even at distant dates. But for 
this device^ the>' will get scattered and inteimingled with 
other oidinaiy books tn the same class^ Such an inter- 
mingiing h bound to be revolting to the mind of the readerSn 
3t is cemmly not desirable that Ark to tie's Poetics or Dan- 
din^s Ko^^sdorsa should be indiscrimmately clubbed with 
the ordinaiy modem books on liieraiy criticism. Nor will 
it be happy to interpolate Sankaracary^'s works oit Indian 
Philosophy with the modem text-books on Indian Philo- 
sjDphy. 

'Tt not infr^uently happenSj particularly in works in 
the Sanskrit language, that the da^ic gets many couinien- 
laries which themselves become classic and gel many edi¬ 
tions and many subconunenlarics. All the Laws of Library 
Science will be best served If and only if the whole family 
of commentariejs and subcommentaries arc grouped together 
and placed next to the different editions of the daasJc itself. 
Usually the commentaries and the subconunentaries carry 
forv^ard the theories contained in the classic. This carry¬ 
ing foward is done step by step in the hierarchy of com¬ 
mentaries and subcommernarics. Hence the happy group¬ 
ing of a classic with its commentaries and subcommentaries^ 
brought about by ihc Classic DevieCt incidentally arranges 
the books in the proper evoluiionaiy order. This adds 
greatly to the convenience of the rcadere—nay, it is even 
educative. 
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*'It may be stated here tbat tbe use of the digit *■ ta 
the Classic Device ia not in any way in conflict with the 
use of the same to indicate eollecttd veorks. As a matter 
of fact the oi:ie use is but a natural and consistent extensioa 
of the other." 

It may be stated here that a work attains the gtaxij 
of a classic and requires to he converted into a class by 
Itself by the Gasaic Device, if ^ 

(t) it has dements of permanent value; and 

(m) it is saturated with the personality of the author* 
andjor 

(hV) it stimulates other books on itself. 

Common Subdivisions 

The sixth peculiarity of the Universe of Books tvhich 
mvolves mo^fleation and adaptation of the Scheme of 
Knowlrfge aassification on which a Schone of Book 
assincation is based leads to the following two canons;__ 

5. A Scheme of Book C!as5ilication should 
have a schedule of Common Subdivisions with the 
aid of which books belonging to the same know¬ 
ledge-class may be differentiated and further classi¬ 
fied on the basis of the form of exposition adopted 
by the book. 

This may be referred to as the Canon of 
Common Subdivisions. 

6. The Notation of the schedule of common 
subthvisions should be tolerably distinct from that 
of the schedule of the Knowledge Qassificatiou 
which fonns the basis and should also satisfy the 
wnons set down for the Notation both by the 
General Theory of Classification and by the Special 
Theory of Knowledge Classification. 

This may be referred to as the Canon of Dis¬ 
tinct! v'eness. 
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It is best to begin s disciis^ion of th^ two canons by 
setting down the schedules of Common SubdivUions of the 
current Schemes of Oassi heat ion. It may be remarked 
that the common subdivisions are fouad merged in the 
categorical tables in the Subject ClassifiCatiOR from whirh 
they are here extracted thongh not fully. Further^ the 
Congress Qassification haS| ns usual, no distinct or mnemo¬ 
nic notation for the common subdivisions^ though they ate 
fully employed. 


Common Stibdivjfio[i& 


Stblxography 

ProfcMioti 

PmfeAsiqnal qimlSHcation 
Frofeasiotial training «. 

Kesearch 

Frofenional associatinof p, 

Laboratorks 

Miucuras 

Eabibi doits 

liutruinentit 

ForiuuTae 

Maps 

Dtaffrims 

Guide books .. 

Memorial ¥q]u;iii» 
Cyclopaedias 
Dlctionanes 
Concordances ^ 

Learned societies 

Periodicals 

YcifIioqIcs 

Directories 

Calendars 

Almanacks 

ConfcretHcs,. Confressei, 
Oxiven lions 
Bills 
Acts 
Codes 

Reports (periodical) 
Siatiitics 

Commtssionip CommSitccs 
(ad hoc) 

Surveys 

History 


DcciinaJ 

Colon 

Subject 

Expan- 

closi^i- 

classic 

classi- 

aive 

classi¬ 

fication 

deation 

Jication 

hcalion 


a 

n 

-2 

0G» 

b 

1 7(sa 



bl 



071 

b3 



072 

M 

57 

c 

-632 


072 

*69 


074 

d 

■S7 


064 

d 

■56 i 


078 

w 



0822 

€ 

^102 


084 

/ 



02 






*3 


03 

i 

638 


k 


-5 

03 

k 

■2 

-s 

03 

k 

'53 

05 

t 

•6 

a 

05 

m 

^7 

7 

05 

H 

"5S 

■6 

It 

•52 

>6 


n 

"23 


059 

n 

-24 


063 

P 

702 1 


00037 

V 

a 

■78S 


D0039 

q 

74 


r 

m 


00031 

s 

"101 


O&i 

i 

1 766 


09 

1$ 

"286 1 



70 

' -4 
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ConuDaf) Subdivisiaii^ 


Biognpby 
Collection fe 
SekcUoDs 
Scope 
SyllAbiLs 
utediifin 
Om study 
ExpcriaieDtiJ »ltii!y 
Digest 9 

Ip Ibt form of fielioo 

Parody 

Adaptation 

Symposia 

Essays 

Lerture^ 

Criticism 



Decimal 
clauU 
fi cation 

Calan 

classL- 

icatimi 

Subject 
class!- . 
Jication 

' Expaii- 

iivt 

lication 

«• i 

m 

tv 

^41 

3 

«i 


X 

■s 

9 

4 1- 

08 

X 

■967 


4 *■ 

OH 

yl 



■t 1 

oe 


-m 


V » 

0761 

yS 

■663 


« . 

093 

y? 




073 

ya 



1 

02 

X 






m 



am 

s4 

■W8 




aS 



. , 

m 

s7 



■ * 

04 




* » 

* * 

1 

01 

1 

s7 

;9 

*67 



Wiiv? 

The need for Common Subdi^sions, or Fonn Divisions 
as they are also caKed, is set forUi as follows by 
W. F, Wright*;—'-In whatever detail the dassification 
scheme may be drawn up, however, there always comes a 
time when further subject division, although H is highly 
desirable, is impossible. In one particular library, for 
instance, itt the subject ‘’Steam Engines and Engineering,** 
after very close subdivision and the placing out of works 
in this section to 79 specific heads there still remain 280 
works which cannot be further subdivided by subject. Such 
grouping occurs in all libraries which have a comprehensive 
collection of works on any important subject. Obviously 
it is laborious for any reader to have to wade through such 
groups of works. If he is interested in the economics of 
the subject then tables and catechisms will be of no use to 
him; if he is studying its histoiy then he should be able to 
find at once works already written on the subject from this 
point of view. To place directly at his disposal exactly 
what he wants resort is had to further division according 


» Library world, V. 3!l, TO7. Pp, 3 l)W 05 . 
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to the form m which the \rarks arc presented. In the 
example cited the works are divided inlo ten form classes 
so removing 130 from the main group of ^"Eentral treatises'' 
and putting together and mal^g immediately available 
works treating the s^uhject from the particular aspect in 
which the reader is interested, 

"Division of works according to their form may be 
called 'second-stage' classification. 

"Form headings, then, because they are a part of all 
classification schemes and are repeated under alt headings 
of importance in every scheme, play a major role in ctassi- 
fication. The value of any scheme is consideiably affect¬ 
ed by the way in ’which the form headings arc dravni up 
and by the case w^ilh which allocation of matter to them 
can be effected," 

How ? 

This idea is behind the following rules of the Colon 
Oassification 

Subdivisions w^hich occur in many classes 
may be termed Common Subdivisions, 

"There are certain subdivisions which may occur io 
many classes, for example, we may have to provide for the 
subdivisions:—bibliography, biography* collected workSj 
conference, history and so on in the case of many da:sses> 
Subdivisions of this nature which are likely to occur in 
many classes $hall be called Common Subdivisions^. It will 
be convenient if the same Common Subdivision is always 
represented by the same symbol in all cases. The mnenio* 
nic table of Common Subdivisions is built up with thia 
object in view and has been included among the preliminary 
tables, 

"It is ttot mamtaincd that every one of these Common 
Subdivisions will be applicable to every class. All that is 
intended is that they may be applicable to many classes. 
For example, Bt^ U History of Mathematics, is His- 

^ Rinfcaiiathan (S. R.): Cchn classifitQtkm, 19J3. Huld 

2 to 23 and their coiimimtan&&. 
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to^ of Ptiilology, Xv is History- of Ecooofnics, C5M9Sif is 
History of tbc Physics of X-rays, PlUiJIv is History of 
the Phonology of Modem English. 

"In certain subjects, some of the symbols used in this 
table will be given a special meaning. For example, in 
Literature c will stand for 'Index of titles' and e will stand 
for ‘Index of first lines'. In Philology s- will stand for 
'Comparative genetic study’. Such special use of the sym¬ 
bols of the Schedule of Common Subdivisions will be indi¬ 
cated in subsection ‘S' of the chapters dealing with the 
respective subjects, 

“Any class number may, if possible, be ampH- 
lied by the addition of a Common Subdivision 
Number, which shall consist either of a single Com¬ 
mon Subdivision digit or of that digit further 
amplified, 

"The Class Number is to be worked out to the 
fullest extent admitted by the book before it is 
ampixhed by a bare or amplified Common Subdivi¬ 
sion Number, 

"The manner in which each Common Subdivision digit 
is to be amplified is given in the succeeding rules of this 
chapter. In most of these Kulcs the terms Chrotu^ogia^ 
Device and CeographUd Dcmce will appear. Their mean¬ 
ing will be found in Chapter 6 of this Part,” 

The table of common subdivisions given in the preced- 
Ing pages shows the extent to which the Canon of Common 
Subdivisions is satisfied by the four schemes. 

Distinctiveness 

(i) With regard to the Canon of Distlncirveness, the 
Decimal Classification seeJes to satisfy it by beginning alt 
common subdivisions with a aero. The Colon Gassifica- 
tio!) begins them ivith lower case letters except in the case 
of criticism and the Subject Gassification begins them with 
a dot. In the Expansive Classification, distinctiv^css is 
got by change of species. The first-stage part consists of 
letters and the second-stage part, of numerals. 
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^ ExnAUSTJVEN^ 

(b) With rcgaird to lh« Canon of Exhausiivieiic^^, 
it h not possible to aniidpate and exhaust atf possible fonns 
and common subdivisions. A!! that can be dwic is to tnafecr 
provision for new forms to be accommodated in a filiatory 
manner as and when they take shape. The 13th edition 
of the Ekcimal Classihcatiozi has bc^un to do this by 
decimal interpolation. The Mher schemes admit of the 
same device. 

I NUIVroU AUSATION 

(ill) In the amplification of a class number by certain 
common subdivisions—societieSi periodicals, directories, 
conferences, commissionsp surveys, history,! biographyp and 
so on-—the Colon Classification differs from the other 
schemed in one respect. In the other schemes there is no 
special provision, for example, for individualising the 
several periodicals, commissions, surveys and so on in the 
same subject. In the Colon Oasstfication we find a defi¬ 
nite set of rules,^ for mdividualising thefn. The Geogra¬ 
phical and the Chronological Devices of the Scheme play a 
large part in this individualisation in conformity to the 
Canon of Helpful Order, the Canon of MospitaJity in Array 
and the Canon of Mnemonics. A few examples will make 
this dear:— 


6 

■1 

k 

tf 

in 

Work 

Decii&il 

Gassifioi- 

tion 

Colon 

Clas-iificm*- 

don 

1 

Truiwfffiiijiu of the Bose ttescareh 
Tn?iiitutc (Calcutta) (Founded in 
1917) 

506 


2 

Currfnt (India) (Com- 

uicnccrd in 1953} 

SOS 

A«44:K33 

J j 

R^konti d R. Accadcmjn Kaii- 
on^e d.Leind (Borne) Klassed. 
Scicnrc ^Fiiichcp Maieniatkttc 
e Kaliintli (Founded in 1^3).^ 

m 

AniS2;KQi3 


1 lUnganatlfcaEi (S. R.): Vohn dassifioitisn. 1933, Chap. 2 
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c 

55 

fej 

Work 

Decimal 

ClasM- 

Scatlon 

Colon 

Oassi- 

Bcation 


! Comftes rmi/iij d.L'Academtc d, 
Sci«tiEet (Parit) (Founded in 
1660) 

506 

AmS3;K66 

2 

N^iurmisentch^lun, (Cermany) 
(Commenced in 1913} 

505 

' Am55:Ni3 

fi 

Fhihi^tkUai transactioHS of the 
Royal Society (Loodon) (Founded 
in 1660) 

506 

AmS6:K60 

7 

9 

Proc€£dtnffs of the Royal Socrety 
ScUntific Amcricott (Cbrntncncea in 
18AS) 

506 

SOS 

Am56:iC60l 

Am73:Ml5 

9 

R£J^<^rt of the Indian Education 
Commission of 1882 

jro-61 

Tf44:M«2 

10 

/nferfm rrpori on t/ie rem>tu of 
education in BritUh India by ihc 
Ijid*^ Statutory Commission 
(of 1928) 

37061 

T(44:N2S 

11 

R^ 0 ri of tlte TravancOrc EduaLtiou 
Rcfornis Committee (of 193^ 

37061 

TfHa7;N3a 

12 

The ne.Tt sttp m edncafiou heins a ^ 
report of m Committee (of 19^) 
cortsisfine of Haldane and others 

370-61 

T1S6:N» 

U 

Ftf0rf of the Mosley Educational 
Commission (of 1903) to iJie 
United States of America 

370-61 , 

TJ73:NW 

14 

Afttkar (A-S.): Edmeation in 
/fncieni India* 1934 

370 95< 

Tv44 :HS 

15 

B^ii CB-D,) : Hiilory o/ edi^eoUen 
in India nrsder ih* ru/e of the 
Earl India CamfQny. 1922 

37095^ 

Tp(4:M5 

It 

McKee (WJJ ! Mrai schaois far 

yoKPf^ Indm, 1930 

37(7951 

Tt44:N2 

17 ' 

Ward (Hf) i Bdveaihn tyiiefn of 
Enffhnd and U^ales. 1935 

377-9S1 

TbS6;N3 

18 

Report of the Nalional Academy 
of Sciences (UnJied States) 
(Founded in tm) 1 

S06 

1 

Al73:M63r 


22 
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o 


Decimal 

Colon 


Work 

Oassi- 

Qaiai- 

tl 

ficatidn 

fkalion 

19 

o/ UUOiiof, aaodaUS ' 


EJS6:M;7fi 

nnd littdtnts Ihe In^iittite of 




Chttmstrv of Grcut Britain ami 
Ireland (tnunded in 1877) 



20 

tl877-l9H) of the Iniiitnle 
ol Chembtry of Great Britain and 

He'S 

El56;M77t'N) 


Ireland 

i 

1 

1 


Decimal v. Colon 

A comparis<Mi of the Class Numbers according lo the 
Decimal OasMScation and the Colon aassifieation will 
show the greater analysis to which the Common Subdivi¬ 
sions are subjected in the latter. The Class Numbers of 
the Decimal Classification are of greater extension than 
the titles represented by thcmi whereas the e.\tetision and 
the intension of the class numbers of the Colon Oassifica- 
tion exactly fit the titles. In other words, whereas the 
Colon Classification represents the Mih'iHoTe thsses of the 
works, the Decimal Oassification slops considerably short 
of their lifftHiafr thsses* 

The last three examples further show that In the Colon 
Classification common subdivisions can be repeatedly ap- 
plied, if warranted, until the requisite intension is reached 
to give full satisfaction to the Canon of Hospitality in Chain. 

In fact, to quote the iiftrory i^Jroctofioji record, the 
Colon Classification “has aimed to secure the expressiveness 
of Brussels with the briefest notation.”' 

The Cb^iOKEss CLAssirj cation 

So far as periodicals are concerned, the Congress 
Classification attempts to go a little further than the Deci- 


I /CjjflfidKow FfcoriJ. Fourth Stilts» V* I* 19J4- 

r, 98. 
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mal Oassificaiion. It usually divides periodicab as 
follows:—” 


3 German 

4 Other 


1 American & Englbh 

2 French 


Exclusiveness 


(Ji^) With regard to the Canon of ExcIusivcneiSp we 
depend on careful definition of the terms used to denote 
the Common Subdivisiom. But as Wright points ouip none 
of the schemes, except the Oassification Dechnalc of the 
Internationa] Institute of Bibliographyp gives full and explicit 
definitions. But much can be inferred wuih the aid of tht 
Canon of Context. In the case of the Colon Oassi heat ion, 
the spedfications for amplifying the Common Subdivision 
digits found in the rules of chapter 2 indicate the defini¬ 
tion in the tna|oriiy of cases. 


Pexmaxence 


ft;) With regard to the Canon of Permanence, refer¬ 
ence b s already been made, while discussing this Canon tn 
chapter 2p to the diffiniliy caused by the form divisions 
''Societies'' and 'Teriodicals''. As stated there, the viola* 
tion of this Canon involved in ihcir use, ts due to the 
force of Wind tradition that crept in from the first edition 
of the Dechfuil ckasifufotiofL 

It is rather disappointing that the otherwi&e excellent 
exposition of the standard headings by Wright' simply re¬ 
commends the perpetnatiem of the inconvenient old tradi¬ 
tion, without recognising the violence it does to the Canon 
of Permanence. 

To set this matter rightp the forthcoming edition of 
the Cohn has modified the definilfon of these 

common subdivisions so as to read as folfow's:— 

''Rule 2 f: The tetm Society Is used tn denote a Learned 
Society or an InstUution founded and maintained for the 
pursuit of one or more branches of knowledge. The digit 
I (the symbol for societies) is to be used in the case of a 
book or a report which gives an accotiiit of a Society. But 


1 Library wOfid. V, 39^ IM?. P. 237* 
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in thi: case of C€ca:sioml pubU cations aod penodicals issued 
by a Sc^iety on the subject-matter falling within its sphere, 
the digit / is not to be used. Such publications are to be 
treated as ordinary books or periodica b as the case may be. 
The class numbers of such books are not to be amplified 
by t while the class numbers of the penodkals arc to he 
amplified by m (the s}|tnbol for periodicab)'** 

Rules 2fl* 2f2j 2/3, 2/4 are consequently deleted. 

For fixing the epoch in order to construct the Qirono- 
Intgical Number amplifying ni, the last sentence of Rule 2 j'ji 
is modified so as to read:— 


"The year in which the periodica! was lommenced is 
to be used as the epoch If it is not published hy a Society, 
If it b published by a Society, the year in which the Society 
was founded is to be used as the epocli^ If the Society 
publishes two or more periodicals on the same subject, the 
Chronological Nuraber of the first periodical needs no altera- 
lifjn; hut the digit 1 is to be added to ihc Chronological 
Number in the case of the second periodical, the digit 2 nt 
the case of the third pericdical and so on. The purpose of 
the last mailioncd provision is to keep together all the 
periodicals published by a Society on one subject.'" 


Permanence and Reficencr 
Tliere is one practice of the Congress Oassificaiion in 
regard to common subdivisions which calls for special 
notice. Specificalions like the following frcquenlly 
occur:— 


General w'orks 
General treatises 
Comprehensive w^orks 
Advanced text-books 


Elcmcnlary text-books 
Popular works 
Minor works 
Descriptive w'orfcs 


The first four common subdivisions do not appear to 
be quite distinct from one another and hencCp if used in 
the amplification of one and the same class, would violate 
the Canon of Exclusiveness. If they are intended to pos¬ 
sess shades of difference, these arc not rendered explicit. 

The last five common subdJvirions come into conflict 
with the Canon of Reiiccnce as well as ilie Canon of Per^ 


CoAnroN SuBDivisroNS 


m 


m^encc, A term like "Minor" i^ certainly criticaL Tlie 
fixing of standard imptied by these terms is buimd to vary 
with time and place. What is regarded as elementary by 
one library may be advanced for another. Even in the 
some library the standard will vary with time. Time was 
when the first three bouks of Euclid's Etfini'nis were advanc¬ 
ed, though they are now elementary'. 

FoifkTii-sTAce CtAsstrrcATioN 
Tlierc is no doubt that distinctions like the above may 
be helpful in a pOFticuIar library at a particular time. But 
it is not proper that a convenience, which involves change 
more frequently than a Scheme of Oassification, should be 
served by the Class Number, which should be relatively 
more permanent. The right thing is, trot to requisition the 
services of classification, not even those of the "second 
stage" classification (common subdivisions), but to improvise 
n temparary "fourth stage" classification.‘ 


A method of doing this by tempomry extra symbols, has 
been Indtcated by the author in another book. A better 
plan is to recognise that matters of this nature fall within 
the sphere of the Reference Staff rather than that of the 
classifier. The Reference Staff and the Shelf Section Staff 
should be left to deal with this "fourth stage" claBsification, 
manipulating the tcmporaiy' extra symbols and, wherever 
neceswry, dividing the rcsourecs into different sequences 
according to the standards obtaining for the time being, and 

^ I temporary extra symbols and the sequences 

as the ^andards chaxigCi® 


ANTERrojt Positions 

It was Bliss wlio suggested the name Anterior Sub¬ 
division for (he Common Subdivisions, He justifies this 
appdbtion as follows^^'Tt seems more cotivemen t to 

’ In Mtidpaiicn of tbe latter part of thij chapter it inav be 
menti^d here that third itaiie" dauificuUiti it ^cetRed witJi 
the ind.^diat«itjoo of bookt fiamg ihe Kunr tiJtimat/S. 

/»! ^“S^naihan (S, R.)r i.g'£rrciry lafMiitvfntiias. 1935 

(Madnu Library Astoeiatioit Publication Serlei, 5), Oap 8 
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collocate the gcncr^il ttcatcd generally with the general 
treated specially, and to follow that with the special treated 
generally, than it wotild be to interpose the large mass of 
miscellaneous and auxiliary material beto^een the general 
and the closely related subordinate special items.... Many 
classifiers will agree with the reasons stated above and will 
place these (miscellaneous and auxiliary) items anterior 
to the general subject and its specific subdivisions .... In 
the order of hooka or cards coirelatively to the notation, 
it sctuis more convenient to have the reference, auxiliary, 
and miscellaneous Hems of general scope precede the special 
and to avoid placing them between the general subject and 
the special treatment of it, followed by the general treat- 

inent of Its special branches_The anterior position for 

them (reference, mbcellaneous and auxJlidiy items) is the 
more distinctive as wdl as the more ccmvcnicnt.” 

Decimal Classification 

(i) In the Decimal Classification, commencement of 
the Common Subdivision numbers with the digit 0 inter* 
polates them between the main class and its subordinate 
classes. It fails to secure “anterior positions*' for the 
common subdivisions. 

Colon Classificatiok 

(ii) But in the Colon Classification, the rule which 
says that "Any number followed by a small letter shall have 
precedence over the number itsdf"» is calculated precisely 
to secure “anterior position” for the common subdivisions, 

StJBjECT Classification 

(ni) In the Subject Classification application of the 
categorical numbers docs not procure anterior plates for 
class numbers amplified by Common Subdivisions. They 
come only between the general and the subordinate classes. 

CoNG&Ess Classification 

(fu) In the Congress Oassification there is no unifor¬ 
mity of practice with regard to the position of classes of 


I <S. R.}: Cohn tlinn(icatif»t. 1833. Rul, 
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Cotnmon Subdivisions. Some classes occupy anterior posi¬ 
tions and some posterior. 

Ex<miplesi —^In the subject QC Physics, QC20—QC25 
represent general works. 

(o) The following Common Subdivisions occupy 
anterior positions, as their class numbers show:— 

QCl Periodicals, Societies, etc. 

QC3 Counted Works 
QC5 Dictionaries 
QC6 Philosophy, Relativity 
QC? History 

QC15 Biography of Physicists, Collective 
QCl5 Biography of Physicists. Individual 

(A) The following Commem Subdivbions occupy 
posterior positions, as their class numbers show 
QC30 Study and teaching 
QC31 Outlines, syllabi, etc. 

QC32 Problems, exercises, etc. 

QC55 Experiments 
QC35-41 Laboratory manuals 
QC51 Laboratories 
QC53 Instruments and Apparatus 
QC61 Tables, Formulae, Symbols 
QC71 Essays, Lectures, Addresses, etc. 

Book Numbers 

A seventh additional canon is necessitated in tlie Special 
Theory of Book Qassification, on account of the seventh 
peculiarity of the Universe of Books. There may exist in 
a library many books, many volumes of a book and many 
copies of one and the same book or of one and the same set 
of volumes embodying knowledge of a given class. These 
books canoot be differentiated among themselves and 
arranged in a definite order by any further subdivision of 
Knowledge. 'Hiey w-ill, therefore, have to be subdivided, 
not on the basis of subject-matter, vieu'point or expository 
form, but on the basis of other appropriate characteristics 
or trains of characteristics. Hence the canon;_ 
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4. A Scheme of Book Classification should 
be provided with a Scheme of Book Numbers to 
individualise books all of which have the same 
class of knowledge as their Ultimate Class.^ 

This may be referred to as the Canon of 
I NDl V mu ALI SAT 10 K, 

To make this canon easily intdligiblc, the definition oi 
ultimate class is here reproduced:— 

By the Ultimate Class of a hook is meant the 
class of the least extension and the greatest inten¬ 
sion in the basic Scheme of Knowledge Classifica¬ 
tion in which it may be placed. 

In conjunction with this definition of Ultimate Oass 
the canon under consideration implies ihat.^ 

The Book Number takes up the individualisa¬ 
tion of books at the point where the Class Number 
has to leave it as beyond its power. 

or in other words 

The Book Number represents ‘*Third-stagc" 
Classification, the Second-stage having been repre¬ 
sented by Common Subdivisions as already stated. 

There are different views and different practices with 
to tliis csJion. 

CoMiiONSEttsa Viaw 

There is first the eoinmonscnse view recorded by Brown 
in the following words: "Perhaps the most sensible and 
straightforward way to disfingubh books from each other 
is to rely entirely upon the class number or symbol, plus 
the lettering on the books themselves. For whatever pur¬ 
pose required it seems much simpler to arrange books on 
Sielvcs, in charging systems, in catalogues, or anywhere else, 
in a plain and easy sequence of aut hor^s names m alpha- 

V Ranganaibait (S- H-) - ctutstfitaiim. W33, Rule W. 





Book Number 17? 

betical orderp under division or subdivision of ^ d^s 
or subject.'*^ 

As against this, we have ihe foUowmg opiDion of BUss: 
''Some librarians ^ « regard ah such natatioo (Book 

Number) unnecessafy. On the contrary it appears that the 
lack of internal notation (Book Numbers) in one of the 
great American libraries makes designation and location of 
its books very difficult, slow and uncertain/'* 

Our own experience inclines us to uphold the view 
expressed by Bliss. 

Sayers docs not appear to express an opioEon on this 
matter. But from the fact that he devoti^ some pages to 
the construction of Book Ntimber in both his books^ we 
may, perhaps^ tufer that the Canon of Book Number has 
his support. 

Assuming the need for Book Numbers, we may say that 
two different practices are current. The Erst practice uses 
the author's name, and the second^ the date of publication, 
for individualising books having the same ultimate class. 

The first practice occurs in different forms. 

Author Marks 

The first form is described by Sayers in the following 
words:—'When the whole question of author marks has 
been considered, wc think someihing may be said for using 
the first three letters of the author's name, without any 
further refinements; at least w here the books are not charg^ 
by combined class'inarks and author numbers/"* But it 
is obvious that this simple type of Book Number cannot 
individualise 

(1} different copies of the same book: 

(2) different editions of the same book; 

1 Brown (James EHiff) : cSasiifimli&n. Edn. 2. 1914 f 

P. 26 . 

^ Bliss (Hcary Evdyn): of kninvydste litrafies, 

1934. 63. (Womis within brackets aie Dime} . 

* Sayers (W* C. BerwLcikJ: fntrodmdMn to darjifl- 

cation^ 1935. F. 6S, 

23 
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(3) differttit volmnes of a multi-volitmed boott; and 

(4) books by different authors the first Uirce letters 

of whose nam es ar^ identical. 

Thus, this practice does not satisfy the Canon of Indivi- 
dualisatiDD to the fullest extent. 

AvTHCm KuuBEms 

The second form of uiing the author names to construct 
the Book Number depends on the ^Tnvention of translation 
systems by which a name is represented by its Initial p with 
remaining letters translated into numbers, Freeman^ 

FBS;^ 

CuTXEa NusiflEJts 

The most widely used of these translation systems is 
that of the Cutter-Sanbom Numbers. Here is an example 


of such numbers.^ 




Ah2 

Abbot 


Sol 

Saint 


Aldridge 


Su;] 

Swain 

G16 

Gardiner 


Sc&Sl 

Schneider 

G42 

Gilman 


SchSd 

Schwartz 

G76 

Graham 





Merbill Numbers 

Anoiher translation system is that of the Merrill Num¬ 
bers of which the foUowing is a sampkn.* 


01 

A 

10 

Bix 

02 

Agit 

11 

Bnu 

oa 

Als 

12 

Brim 

04 

Ap 

13 

Bum 

06 

B 

14 

C 

tff 

Ban 

15 

Carr 

06 

Bax 




^ Dewey fMclvit): Drnmiil Edn, U* 

P. 32. 

« Sayen (W* C. Berwkk): intr&duciii^ io dornif- 

fdrjcni^ 1^3kS Pt 63. 

" Sayeri ('W» Berwick) i to iibror^ 

£ai*on^ t93S« t4* * 
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The Jast Ninnbers atid the Brown Numbers also satisfy 
the same purpose. 

Bxit in all these cases, most of the objcctioiis already 
enumerated with r^ard to the use of the &rst three letters 
of author’s names contbuc to hold good. 

BjsCO£ NtTMiERS 

With regard to the second practice of constrticting 
Book Numbers, which depends upon the date of publica¬ 
tion, the Biscoe Numbers were invented in 1885. The 
Biscoe table is as follows':— 


A 

Before Christ 

3 

1830 

to 

1839 

6 

0 

to 

999 

K 

I&IO 

to 

1849 

C 

lODO 

to 

1499 

L 

1850 

to 

1859 

D 

15D0 

to 

1S99 

M 

1860 

to 

1869 

E 

1600 

to 

1699 

N 

1870 

to 

1879 

F 

1700 

to 

1799 

O 

1880 

to 

1889 

G 

leoo 

to 

1809 

P 

1890 

to 

1899 

H 

1810 

to 

1819 

Q 

1900 

to 

1909 

I 

1820 

to 

1829 

R 

1910 

to 

1919 


A bock is numbered with the letter and the year number^ 
centuries being ignored. When more than one book in the 
same doss calls for the same number^ these numbers are 
differentiated by adding lower ease letters. 

This system certainly satishes the Canon of Individua¬ 
lisation more fully than the system of author numbers. 
But eveti here there is apparently no provision for indivi¬ 
dualising the different volumes of a multi-voltimed book. 

Book Numbers of the Colon Scheme 

Another form of the second practice is that developed 
in the Cohn classificatioH^ In this form, ^'thc Book Num¬ 
ber may consist of one or more of five parts, the 
Language Number, the Date Number, the Accession Part of 
the Book Number, the Volume Number and the Supple- 

i Brown (JariKS Duff): tkujifiauvoftr Edn* * 2. I9l4* 

P. 2^. 

* Oisptcr 03. 
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ment Ntimber, These parts are to be written in the order 
given above without interspace between the parts/'^ 

This rule implies that six different characteristics arc 
used to construct the Book Number. While the use of 
these six characteristics ensures complete satisfaction of 
the Canon of Individualisation in cvcty possible case, in 
most cases the Book Number consists of only two digits. 

An additional result aimed at by this system of Book 
Numbers ts that books having the same Ukimate Class are 
first separated and grouped by their language and the books 
within each language group are then arranged chrooologi- 
cally. This airangement provides additional convenience to 
readers. Whenever the special circumstances of a library 
require the arrangemciit of books in paraltd sequences 
according to language, this system of Book Numbers is of - 
great help to the formation of such linguistic sequences and 
the mcr^ng of them into one sequence at pleasure, with 
the aid of the Principle of Parallel ll^ovemeau* * 

Further description of this sj’stem of book numbering 
may be found in Qiapter 03 of Cohn classifiMion, 

Apart from the question of complete individualisation, 
any system of Book Numbers which arranges books by 
date of publication will give greater satisfaction to the 
majority of readers than arrangement by author. 

To SUM UP 

By Library Classification is meant minute classificatioii 
of books on the basis of their subject-matter or the know¬ 
ledge embodied in them, to fadlilate the subject-approach 
which, as the Five Laws of Library Science have established, 
is most popular among readers. 

A Scheme of Book Oasstfication is a Scheme of Know¬ 
ledge Classification provided with a scheme of eiimTn r» n 
subdivisions (Second Stage aassification) and a 
of book numbers (Third Suge dassilicaiiou) cap^le of 

^ Rule oaa! 

* R^nganalbvi (S. R.); Liiifary odminwtnUiim. 1935. See- 
UoQ pafi. II. 
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Jndi^tialising every book m the Universe of Books. All 
the Three Stages of Gassification should obey the Canons 
ot OassiScatiorL 

The Notation of the Scheme of Coounon Subdivisions 
f Antenor classes), the Notation of Book Numbers and the 
Notation of the Scheme of Knowledge aassification fonn- 
mg the core of the Scheme of Book Classihcation in ques¬ 
tion should fac easily and automatically distinguishable one 
from the other either 1^ the use of distinct qrmbols or by 
the use of scpaiating symbols, or well-planned spacing. 

Provision shield also be made for other contingencies 
like Local Variatioti, Differences of Viewpoint and Pilia- 
tmn of Classics and their auxiliaries or oommoitaries. 

No scheme has so far adapted its Notation to indivi¬ 
dualise classes of Partial Comprehension to the necessary 
extMt, while the Congress Qassilication alone has provided 
a single place for all^Partially Comprehensive classes tinder 
the term "General special." which closely follows the term 
"General". 





PART II 

COMPARATIVE STUDY 


6, COMPARATIVE STUDY 

Lav-out 

This chapter is etiefiy concerned with the Iay*outs of 
five enrrent schemes of class!fication. We will begin with 
a few introductory remarks about their origin. 

THE DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION‘ 

Melvll Dew^ the author of the Decimal Cassification 
w as bom December 10,1851 at the Adams Center, in Jeffer¬ 
son Count)', New York. His father ran a general store and 
made boots. While yet a boy, Melvil learned enough from 
the shoemakers to make a pair of shoes and boots for 
himself ‘doing every bit of the irork, from crimping to the 
final finish'. All kinds of jobs fell to his share—tidying 
the store, making shoes, cleaning the yard, picking up 
stones, ploughing the garden, cleaning the cellar and wood¬ 
shed, spreading ashes on the meadow, splitting and piling 
wood, topping up old boards, washing windows and clean¬ 
ing the sewing machine. These odd jobs were punctuated 
with reading and chess. 

With his accumulation of a little over ten dollars that 
he had gradually saved by running errands, shovelling coal 
and shoe-making, he walked eleven miles, while still under 
fifteen, to buy a book on which his heart had been set for 
several years—Websters' unabridged DtcHorutry, 

Roman Notation Attacked 

At 17, he became a teacher on I'SO dollars a day. His 
first recorded commitment to Arabic numerals belongs 
to these pre-Amherst days. On April 13. 1870 he attacked 
the Roman Notation in the following words:—^"The system 
itself is awkward in construction and almost vtcapake of 


r This aoccmnt t» taktn from D»wc (Grosvciuir} Cavtp,: jfrt- 
Dft&y, iiupirtr; e/ver; I831-19}!. IMB, 
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used m rapid computation^. On the mher handp we 
have, m the Arabic or Indian noUtton^ a method of writmg 
numbers^ accnratCp ^mple* and ptxfbably as nearly perfect 
a» man can invent. Thiit, awkward and ambiguous used 
only enough to compel everyone to be familiar with it? This^ 
stmple and accuratCp in almost universal requisition. Why 
shail wt not use then^ exclusively.** 

DeHMAL CCASSIFlCATtOX PROPOSED 

Shortly after this he joined Amherst Collie* His 
strong subject was Mathematics. From 1S72, he began to 
work in the library as a part-time assistant. His Decimal 
Gassi Beat ion plan xvas formally presented to the Faculty In 
May, 1875, while he was still a student. After his gradua- 
tioop July % 1374, he became Assistant Librarian. 

CAftLtE 

Leaving Amherst on April 10, 187S, he settled down 
in Boston and during the next seven years loaded himself 
with too much responsible but unremunerative work. The 
Spelling Reform Association^ the Metric Bureau, the 
American Libraiy Association and the Library Journal 
were founded in 1876. 1 !c also took a leading part in the 
foundation of the British Ltbrai-y Association (1877)^ the 
Readers and Writer Company (1879) and the Library 
Bureau (1882). These multifariDus activities brought Uiin 
into the limcHght. In 1885 he was called to Columbia 
College, where he stayed till ISSS as Librarian and Pro- 
lessor if Library Econom}' trying out all his theories. In 
January 1889, Dewey took up the duties of the Secretary 
of the Board of Regents of the Universily of the State of 
Nev/ York and also those of State Librarian at Albany. 
But the w'hole Albany period wa^ characterised by a pro¬ 
longed struggle with the authorities till it culminated in his 
premature resignation in September 1905 and his retire- 
ment to Lake Placid Gub, where he stayed till his death 
on 26th December, 1951. 

PuTXAM*s Estimate 

*'Mr, Dewey cats, drinks, sleeps and talks library and 
library w^ork throughout the twenty-four hours^ the week, 
24 
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ihe month and the year. His physical whereabouts 
at any one time Is Immaterial He carries his business 
with him to his home? he brings it back with him in the 
evenbig and in the moming to his office. He is, in effect, 
M much engaged with it at Late Placid as he is at Albany; 
it is as much his ptay as it is his work. He is the clearest 
example in our profession of a man who cannot shake off 
his business, , , , There Is no man living to-day to whom 
more than to hhn is due the prodigious activity of the past 
quarter of a cenluiy in the promotion of libraries, and in 
the diffusion of interest in them. There is no one who has 
done more to stir with enthusiasm for practical libmiy ser¬ 
vice competent people who are needed in it. His name Is 
more widely known abroad than that of any other living 
American librarians, for his contributions to library tech¬ 
nique and to the general acceptance of public libraries as a 
motive force in popular education.’' 

Genesis of the Scheme 

Dewey himself made the following stalcmcnt in the 
Libnxry journal . VA 5 . 1920 :~ 

'Tn visting over SO libraries, I was astounded to find 
the lack of efficiency, and waste of time and money in con¬ 
stant recataloguing and reclassifying made necessary by the 
almost universally used fixt sy'Stem where a book was nmu' 
bered according to the particular mom, tier and shelf where 
it chanced to stand on that day, instead of by the class, to 
which it belonged yesterday, to-day and forever. Then 
there was the extravag^t duplication of work in examining 
a new book for classification and cataloguing by each of 
1,000 libraries instead of domg this once for all at some 
central point. 

"For months 1 dreamed night and day that there must 
be somewhere a satisfactory solution. In the future were 
ihbusands of libraries, most of them in charge of those with 
little skill or training. The first essential of the solution 
must be the greatest possible simplicity. The proverb said 
“simple as a, b, c," but still simpler than that was 1, 2, d. 
After months of study, one Sunday during a long 
sermon by Pres. Steams, while I looked steadfastly at him 
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without hearing 3 word, my mind sb^rbed in the vital 
problem, the solution flashed over me so that ! jumped 
in my seat and came very near ^houtirtg **Eurcka*M It 
was to get absolute simplicity by using the simplest known 
symbols, the Arabic numerals as dedmals with the ordinary 
signifitance of nought^ to number a classification of all 
human knowledge m print." 

This was in 1873. 

Favourable Factoss 

While the scheme was still in manuscript, John Eaton. 
Commissioner of Education of the United Stalest w^ho had 
a flair for publicity, included it in a special volume on 
Public libraries the United States as part of his /firnuoi 
rr^^orf for the Centemiial Exposition of 1876. 

The Library Conference held at Philadelphia in the 
same year as a preltminary^ to the foundation of the Ameri¬ 
can Libraiy Association also very appropriately provided a 
platform for diseussiug the scheme and directing attention 
to it. 

The Decimal Qassification first appeared separately in 
1876 as a thin pamphlet of 42 pages. It has now reached 
the 13lh edition {1932) and runs to 1647 pages^ From the 
fourth to the tenth edition, the editorial work was shared 
by Miss iifay Seymour* one of Dewey's students in 1887 
and his chief assistant all through her later life. Since her 
death (June 14, 192!) her place has been taken by Dorcas 
Fellcws, who had been closely working with her for over 
twenty-five years. The 13th edition, though technically 
posthumous, was as much the result of Dewey's immediate 
direction as if il had appeared during his life time; for the 
manuscript had been nearly completed before his death. 
Altliough during his later years^ Dewey no longer sat at 
the desk and actually worked out the expansions himself, 
to the end of his life he gave effective supervision. 

As already described in chapter 3, the Decimal Oasai^ 
fi cation K umbers now appear on the Congress Cards and 
provision has been made for the perpetual re vision of the 
scheme by an editorial office housed in the Library of 
-Congress. 
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THE EXPANSIVE CLASS[FICATION» 

Charles Ammi Cutter^ the author of the Expansive 
Oassihcation, was bom Marcli 14, 1S37 at Boston, His 
father was a dealer in fish oils on T Wharf m Boston. 
With a frail body and myopic ^-eSp which prevented him 
from taking part in boyish sports, all his time was spent in 
study and he entered Harvard College at the early ^e of 
fotirteen and prepared for the church. 

Career 

After graduation in I 860 , Cutler worked for eight 
years as an assistant in the cataloguing department of the 
]Jarvard College Library, which was then the largest 
American library. The card catalogue prepared by liLm 
for this library is believed to have been the first public card 
catalogue in America. In 1868 Cutter became the Librarian 
of the Boston Athenetati which was a proprielafy' library 
of the best Boston families and a fine collectiGn. This post 
he held till 1893. The most widely used of his w^orics, the 
Ruies far o rfjcKoiUjry catalogut, bdongs to this period. On 
leaving the Boston Atheneum, Cutter becarnc the first 
Librarian of the newly established Forbes Librafy at 
Northampton, Mass. He had a free hand in everything 
—book selection^ book purchase, classification and cata¬ 
loguing, He organised it on the most hberiU lines and 
secured a greater dally attendance and a greater circulation 
per capita than any other libraly'* Its books went every- 
where. Cutter died September 6^ 1903^ having deve¬ 
loped this library for ten years. 

Geklsis of the Scheme 

About 1877. soon after the first conference of the 
American Ubraiy Assodation, Cutter began to re-arraitge 
the Boston Atheneum Library. At first he was altractod by 
the Decimal Classification w'hich had been published in the 
preceding year. But he ^ve it up saying, "1 did not like 
(and I sdU do not like) Mr* Dewey's Classificatioii*\ On 
the ground that its notation w^ould not afford sufficient 

^ Cuttet- (WUliam Parker) ^ C/iorie^ Csttilw. (Ameri¬ 

can Library Fioneerv3)* l^L 
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minuteaess of dassificDtion, he started with the twenty-four 
letters of the Roman alphabet and ten classes with numeral 
notation. A fellarw-libTarian criticised it as having a 
'cabalistic look’. 

Eventually he fixed upon a letter notation for his main 
schedules and numerical notation for form and local lists. 
The Expansive Gassiiication takes its name from the fact 
that it is developed in seven stages—the first, a very simple 
one, for the smallest library ; the second, rather more com¬ 
plicated, for 3 slightly larger library, and so on. The first 
six expansions were printed in 1^1-93, I t is in use in 
about a hundred libaries in the United Slates, The seventh 
expansion has not been completed. 

THE CONGRESS CLASSIFICATION 

Unlike all other schemes, the Congress Classification is 
the creation not of a single person but of a team of workers 
in the Library of Congress. This Library, the Notional 
Library of the United States, was founded in ISOO. During 
its first sixty-four years it bad a very ordinary history. In 
1864, Ainsworth Rand Spofford became its Librarian. In 
1865 he uitroduced the caM catalogue, By 1870 the library 
had attracted to itself several other collections and had 
taken up th whole copyright business of the United States. 
It began to grow up by leaps and bounds and a new building 
was occupied in 1©7, When Herbert Putnam took charge 
on April S, 1899, the librarj.' had a huge mass of books 
(750,000 volumes) ill-ahangcd on the century-old Jeffer¬ 
son’s classification. 

Dr, Herbert Putnam (1862- ), a Harvard man, had 

already done solid organising work in the Minneapolis 
Atheneuni library and Public Library (1884-1892) and 
reorganisation work in the Boston Public Library (1895- 
1899). 

Genesis of the Scheme 

One of his first acts was to make a new classtficatlon. 
As a trained administrator, he put himself at the head of 
a committee with Charles Martel, his classifier, and William 
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Parker Cutter* of the Order SectEon. This Committee 
made an extcjisive tour of libraries using either the Decimal 
Qa^ification or the Expansive Gasslfication* The Com^ 
mittee met the authors of the Scliemcs and suggested lo 
them certain changes. Cutter agreed to thern. But Dewey 
absolutely refused to make any change on the gmund that 
it would inconvenience the large number of hbraries already 
using his schemei On the recommendation of Mr. Martel^ 
the Committee decided to use the lay-out of the Expansive 
Qassification. Unfortunately Charles Cutter died soon 
after this decision, 

Martd planned to use two letters for the mam divisions 
and decimal fractious for the subdivisions. But A. R. 
Spofford, the former librariatip who still continued on the 
staff as an assistant^ bitterly opposed the inclusion of any 
decimal notation! He carried his point and the ripd 
integral notation came in to spoil what would otherwise 
have been the best scheme in existence, backed by all the 
prestige, man-power and resource of the most library- 
minded government in the world. 

The schedules* which Averc issued from 1904* are now 
published in 28 volumes with quarterly supplements j these 
with the indexes* make a total of about 6*ci00 quarto pages, 

THE SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION" 

James Duff Browm, author of the Subject Oassilica- 
tjon, was bom November 6* 1862* at Edinburgh. After 
serving in bookshops for alxiut three years, on Christmas 
Day* 1878*. he joined the staff of the Mitchell Ubrary, 
Glasgowv where he gained his library experience. In 1888 
he assumed charge of the newly established Oerkenwdl 
Public Librajy in London. The sixteen years he spent in 
that library were the most productive years. He tntiixiuced 
mimy innovations—open access was one of them^—which 
have come to stay* He started the Library He 

was one of the first in his country to w^rite systematic books 

A This jiHjowait ji taken, from Brown (Jontes Duff) swid Sajeri 
(Wh C. Berwick) ; Mmml &f library tecnomy. 1920. 
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on Lihnuy Science. The Manttai of iibmry <economy whicfi 
came out in 1903 was encydopsedic in its Ttuige and still 
holds the field, thanks to Saycr’s vision of it. 

In 1904 he became the first Borough Librarian of 
Islington. The imprint of his personality and genius was 
still visible in tliat library when I had the privilege of 
studying its working in 1924. After a long illness whidr 
had set in as early as 1911, he died February 25, 1914. 

Git^tesis OF THE Scheme 

Although the Subject Gassification took its final shape 
only in 1906, it had been conceived much earlier. In 1894 
EroT^Ti placed before the British Library .Association a new 
scheme of classification devised 1^- him in collaboration with 
John Henry Quinn, the Librarian of Chelsea. Its inade¬ 
quacy was soon discovered and Brown published a more 
expanded scheme in 1894 under the title Adjustable classi¬ 
fication. When he found that even this scheme could not 
make headway against the Decimal Qassification, which 
was sbwly conquering England, be invented the Subject 
Classification and published it in 1906, It reached its 
second edition in 1914. A revised edition is now being 
undertaken by James Douglas Stewart, a nephew of Brown 
and Librarian of Bermondsey, who helped in preparing tlie 
first two cdilions, 

THE COLON CLASSIFICATION 

Having taught mathemattes for seven years, the author 
spent a year In Great Britain in 1924-23 to acquaint himself 
with modem library methods, as required by the University 
of M^ras, which had just then appointed him as its first 
librarian. After reading up the splendid literature on 
Library Sdrace collected at the School of librarianship of 
the University of London and doing intensive apprentice 
work in Croydon Public Libraries, he made an extensive 
tour of Great Britain, visiting all kinds of libraries and 
makmg a comparative study of their practice. This was of 
considerable educative value and suggested the formulation 
pf an eclectic system of library' cconpaij. 
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The Colojt Classification 

Tbe Genesis of the Scheme 

As lor classification, ht found iht Subject and tbe 
Congress Schemes in use in just a few libraries and spent 
some time in examining them from the point of view of 
she]{'arrangement and their reaction on the classifiers and 
the readers. He found the Decimal aasaification exten¬ 
sively used, but in almost every library considerably muti¬ 
lated, He had alvrays believed that there was nothing more 
pestering to a librarian tlian the recurring need tn re-adopt 
a scheme already arbitrarily modified. Years later, this 
belief was corroborated by Wclvil Dewey himself. In 
referring to the Ffe-e fowf of fitrory Dewey wrote 

to the author on September 5, 1931, “The most praktikal 
advys 1 fynd in the book is paje ^1. ‘don't ntutilate the 
skeme’ and ending with 'wj'aest thing is to adopt a trj'd 
skeme as it is without modifying it here and ther/ M the 
author of the Decimal Classification now raor wydii used 
than all others combjTid, I have naturall given special 
atention to this and I am firmli convinst that 1 of the ra^t 
serious mistakes ts to waste tym & muni in •improving* a 
classification skeme.” Still, there was the fact that almost 
every library was "improving" the Decimal Classification. 
Why? There must be some fundamental reason for this. 

A Geeaxer Zeeo Invented 

These experiences led the author to think that a change 
was necessary in the basic principles on which schemes of 
classification are founded. The first principle hit upon was 
the synthetic or Meccano principle. But ooution proved 
a stumbling-block. One night the idea struck him that the 
class numbers were all merely ordind numbers, not furdum/ 
numbers, and that new ordinal numbers might be invented, 
t hfi tigh they would have no cardinal value. This trame- 
diately led to the ooroUary that the invention of an ordinal 
number lying between zero and unity—a greater rcro so 
to speak—was all that was required to meet the situation, 
A single dot, the simplest sjTnbol, having been put to another 
use by Dewey, the double dot or the colon was taken to re¬ 
present the new zero. 
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A WjUtNING ACTS AS MaiNSPEING 

With this ducj it was but the work of a few days io 
design the lay-out^ and construct the schedules of a few 
subjects as samples. At this stage, Mr. Sayers, whose 
lectures on Classification were a source of inspiration to the 
author, encouraged const met Jon of a new sdieme but gave 
a warning that struck home to the author's mincl and had 
a steadying effect. Ht said in effect that schemes of 
dassificatton might look all right in the Arrays of the lower 
Orders but as one penetrated to higher Orders—which 
were the tntn/ ones—all kinds nf surprises and insuperab[e 
difficulties would appear. 

Experi^ entatiox 

With this warning, the author took an interleaved copy 
of the printed catalogue of the Madras University Library 
—a list of about 30,000 volumes—and experiinemed with 
the new scheme. Many surprises did appear. During the 
return voyage in July 1925> he was the only Indian on 
board the ship and he found it quite easy to spend the two 
weeks of the voyage in complete isolation revolving the 
"surprises and insuperable difficulties" in his mind. No 
books and no notes to- consult and nobody to talk to—an 
ideal condition to grapple with ideas—and it did produce 
the desired rcstJu Some tentative solutions were rtiade* 
The luoment he landed in Madras and resumed charge of 
the library, he began to handle by himself almost all the 
30,000 votiunes and In about a year the Colon Device took 
form. Tentative rules were framed. In those days, fortu¬ 
nately, the author had full freedom to dneam^ to doj to undo 
and re-do. The staff also was young and most loyal and 
participative. On the basis of the tentative rules, most of 
the volumes were classified and arranged on the shelves. 
Then open access was introduced and for months and 
ntonths the reaction of the arrangement on the readers was 
carefully observed. Notes were taken of all untoward re- 
actios and various adjustments were made. The other 
Devices began to appear m the mind iti a nebulous form. 

Success or Ruin 

But 1929 to 1931 were the most important years. The 
^'surprises and insuperable difficulties^' appeared at very 

as 
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great depths and had to be dealt with. Months and months 
of concentration led to tbeir slow but partial solution. The 
strain was becoming unbeaTable. Consciousness of the 
risk being taken in using the confidence of the Library 
Committee and committing the Universify often weighed 
upon the mind. This strain was further increased by the 
well-meant and wise advice that Dewey gave in one of his 
letters. He w'rote '*It is much w^ors to giv the tym and 
muni which everi librari so ui^jeniU needs to devj'z still 
another skeme. None wtU ever be made that is not justli 
subject to meni critiosms. The librari that adopts sum I 
skeme in print can blame all its ahortcomings on the 
author^ But if it makes a skeme of its own it is almost sure 
to spend a larj part of the tym needed for the prcsing work 
of the librari in devyzing, rtvyzing, and constandj arguing, 
and in trying to defend the inevltabl mistakes". This made 
the author say to himself "Either success or ruin. No 
half-w'ay he^ea^ter'^ 

Crists an'd Success 

The crisis came one evening. Tlie library had been 
closed at 5-30 p.m. It was 8 p m. Still the author could not 
leave his seat. Many, many refractory' problems began to 
surge through the mind like phantoms—now' uttier chaos 
—now some dearness—^and so on. All of a suddeoj every¬ 
thing arranged itsclL The one Colon Device brought in 
its train seven other Devices. Once ihis w'as hit upoup 
everything came to the conscious level and could be handled 
and manipulated objectivdy^—except the non-scheduled 
mnemonics, and the auto-bias device ’which became tractable 
only after the fir^ edition was printed. 

Heu^ful Factors 

A favourable factor was that the author could count 
among his personal friends and former colleagues most of the 
members of the faculties of the constituent colleges. Thej^ 
were experts in their subjects and gave help ungrudgingly 
in the final shaping of the schedules in the various subjeds. 
There also rame another godsend. The Library School w^as 
started in 1929, Teaching the subject from year to year 
led to further clarification^ pTOgressive polishing and deli¬ 
cate adjustment of the many details. 
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The first edition came out in 1933 with 127 pages of 
rules, 135 pages of schedules and an index of 106 p^es. 
The second edidott is now under pcepaiatbn and may come 
out in 1939. 
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liAY-OUT . 

First Order Arrays or Lay outs of 
Colon Classification 


Decimal Classification 

0 Generalia 

1 Philosophy 

2 Theology 

3 Sociology 

4 Philology 

5 Pore Science 

6 Useful Arts 

7 Fine Arts 

8 Literature 

9 History 


Subject Classification 

A Geueralia 

Matter and Farce 
B-D Physical Science 

Life 

E-F Biological Science 
G-H Ethnology, Medicine 
1 Economic Biology, 
Domestic Arts 

Mind 

J-K Philosophy and 
Religion 

L Social and Political 
Science 


Generalk 

A Science (General) 

B Mathematics 
C Physics 
D Engineering 
E Chemistry 
F Technology 
G Natural Science 
(General) 

H Geology 
1 Botany 
.^ricultttre 
Sioolcgy 
L Medicine 
M Useful Arts 
N Fine Arts 
O Literature 
P Philology 
Q Religion 
R Philosophy 
S Psychology 
Education 
U Geography 
V V History 
W Polidcs 
X Economics 
Y Social Sciences 
(General) 

Z Law 


Record 

M Language and Literature 
N Literary Forms, Fiction, 
Poetry 

O-W History and Geography 
X Biography 
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Five Schemes of Classification 


Congress Classification E>xpansivc Classification 


A General Works 
B Philosophy 
C History-Auxiliary Scien¬ 
ces 

D History and Topography 
(excluding America) 

E America (General) and 
U. S. (General) 

F United States (local) and 
America outside of u.S* 
G Geography 
H Social lienees 
J Political Science 
K La w 
L Education 
H Music 
N Fine Arts 

P Lan^age and Literature. 
Literary history 

g Science 
Medicine 

S Agriculture, Plant and 
Animal industry 
T Technology 
U Military Science 
V Kaval Science 
Z Bibliography and Library 
Science 


A General Works 
B Philosophy 
C Christianity 
D Historical Sciences 
E Biography 
F History 
G Geography 
H Social Sciences 
I Sociology 
J Civics 
K Legislation 
L Sciences and Arts 
M Natural History 
N Botany 
O Zoology 
R Useful Arts 
S Constructive Arts 
T Fabricative Arts 
U Art of War 

V Athletic and Recre¬ 

ative Arts 
W Fine Arts 
X Language 

Y Literature 
Z Book Arts 


TERJflNOLOGY 


Before examining Ae first order arrays of the 
five schemes of classification in the light of the canons ap¬ 
propriate to arrays, with the help of the Canon of Enumera¬ 
tion we must make dear what is comprised in such of the 
classes as have unusual or ambiguous names. 

1. In the Decimal Clasaification 

(1) 0 Generaija indudes 010 BiblioeraDhv and 
020 Ubrary Economy. 

(2) 3 Sociology comprises 310 Statistics, 320 
Political Science, 330 Political Economy, 340 Law, 350 Ad- 
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nimutntlDn, 360 Associations, 370 Education, 380 Com¬ 
merce and 390 Customs. 

(3) 5 Pure Sdence comprises SIO Maihcinatica, 
520 Astronomy, 530 Physics, 540 Chemistry, SSO Geology, 
560 Paleontology, 570 Biology, 580 Botany, 590 Zoology. 

(4) 6 Useful Arts comprises all the applications of 
Sciences. 

(5) 9 History comprises 910 Geography, 920 Bio¬ 
graphy and 930*990 History, 

Z. In the Colon Classification 

(!) Generalia indudes 1 Bibliography and 2 
Library Science. 

(2) F Technology ctanprises only Chemical Tech¬ 
nology, 

(3) G Natural Sdencc (General) includes Bio¬ 
logy. 

(4) M Useful Arts includes Recreative Arts and 
all applications of Sdenccs except Engineering, Techno¬ 
logy, Agriculture and Medicine, 

(5) U Geography includes U28 Mct«jroIcigy* 

(6) Y Social Sciences (General) includes Y1 
Sociology. 

3. In the Subject Classification 

{1) A Generalia comprises AO Genci^La, Al Edu¬ 
cation, A3 Lc^c, A4 Mathematics, A6 Graphic and Plastic 
Arts and A9 General Sdence. 

(2) B, Q D, Physical Science Includes among other 
things Engineering, Music, Astronomy, Meteorology, Geo¬ 
logy, Chemistry and some Useful Arts. 

(3) G, H Ethnology and Medicme includes Re¬ 
creative Arts. 

(4) I Economic Biology includes most of the 
Useful Arts. 

(5) L Sodal and Political Sdencc includes Eco¬ 
nomics, 

(6) M Language and Literature includes Biblio¬ 
graphy, Book Producjjon and Library Economy. 
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'(7) X Biography includes Heraldry. 

4. Id the Congress Classification 

(1) B Philosophy includes BL Religion. 

(2) G Geography includes GH Anthropology and 
GV Sports and Ainusenicnts, 

(3) H Social Sciences comprises HA Statistics, 
HB-HJ and HX Economics and HM-HY Sociology. 

(4) J Political Science includes JF*JQ Constitu¬ 
tional History and pC Intemalional Law, 

(5) Q Science includes QM Human Anatcjmy, 
QP Physiology and QR Bacteriology. 

(d) T Technology includes all applied Sciences. 

5, Id the Expansive Classification 

(1) B Philosophy includes BR Religion. 

(2) M Katural History includes Geology and 
Biology. 

(3) V Athletic and Recreative Arts includes Vv 

Music. 

Now the following tabic gives the percentage of the 
classes of the first array that are self-explanatory and do 
not require any special elucidation in the five schemes:_ 


DedmaJ 

tiOQ 

GjIod Qa- 
ssi6caUoi) 

' Siibka 
Clatsifica- 
tian 

ClassiGca- 

ItOfl 

Expansive- 

clftiisiJicatioii 

40% 

’ 70% 

36% : 

71% 

87% 


Hence from the point of view of the Termino¬ 
logy' of the First Order Array the five schemes may 
be arranged in the following order of satisfactori¬ 
ness:—- 

1. Expansive Qassification. 

2. fCongress Oassificadon. 

(Colon Classification. 

3. Decimal Classification. 

4. Subject Classification. 
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Exhaustiveniess 

AH the schemes formally satisfy the canon of 
exhaustiveness ivith equal efficiency so far as the 
First Order Array is concerned by the provision of 
classes, which appear, from their names or other¬ 
wise, to be residual classes. 

Examples t — 

(1) In the Decimal Oassificatioii, the classes 0 Geflc- 
ralia, 3 Sociology, S Pure Science and 6 Useful Arts arc 
residua!. 

(2) In the Colon Classificaiioti, the classes Gcncra- 
lia, A Science (General), G Natural Science (General), 
M Useful Arts, Y Social Sciences (Genera!) ate residual. 

Decimal Classification 

But the canon of exhaustiveness is not cchmily 
satisfied by the Decimal Classificatton, 

This is due to the fact that its notatiou limits the ntan- 
her of classes to any array to 10. The second order arrays of 
all its residua] classes have exhausted all the ten classes. 
Hence, any new subject that ctogs up cannot be accommo¬ 
dated in a natural way. It has to be squeezed tu somewhere 
like an unwanted stranger. 

SociOLOcy 

Examples — 

(1) If w-e remember that the term Sociology is used 
in the sch^e in the sense of Social Sciences, there is no 
plaoe for the new subject "Sociology’' (proper) that has 
taken shape in recent years. The nebulous subclass 360 
Associations, which includes Insurance and the subclass 390 
Customs may accommodate part of ''Sociolog)'*', though 
even these classes are not placed contiguously. But w'hat 
about other branches of "Sociology’' hke "Social Pathologj’" ? 
Again, toiHcs dealing with man in society, like Prehistoric 
Archaeology, Ethnology, and Anthropology, have to find 
shelter under 570 Biology, which is strictly the pure sdeoce 
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of living- organisms, their ontogeny and phUogcny, and has 
nothing to do with social life in groups. 

Foresthv 

(2) The situation ts even worse and almost borders 
on the ridiculous, in the case of the aneient subject of 
Forestry, which is given the ninth place under the cLass 
634 Fruits and is closely followed by the class 635 Kitchen 
gardens in 630 Agriculture. But perhaps true to the tra¬ 
dition that forestmen are a rough, hardy, undaunted folk 
who would make themselves at home and live a full life in 
any environment whatever, the divisions throw'n forth by 
634-9 Forestry are amazingly many. And conscious, per¬ 
haps that the forces of taw and order cannot penetrate far 
into forests, these Robin Hood divisions have kidnapped 
into their midst quite a rich caravan from Civil Engineer¬ 
ing. Its members are covered by the numbers 634-9285 
Mensuration to 634-9363 Domestic waterpower develop¬ 
ment! This range, which includes Surveying, Road and 
Bridge Construction, Electric Construction and Hydraulic 
Engineering, is secretly embedded between 634-9284 Forest 
Finance aodi 634-94 Forest Botany, 

BlOCKEMlSTKlf 

(3) When we examine the treatment given to the 
infant sdence Biochcmistiy, the whole thing becomes most 
padietic. BiochcmistT]i' occurs in the index in the last line 
of page 1048 of the thirteenth edition in black face against 
the class number 574*19, The line just below it at the fool 
of the page announces in black face; "Topics in black face 
type are subdivided.” Filled w-ith hope, we turn to 574-19, 
But 575 closely follows 574 Physiologic and Structural 
Biology, Natural History, with only a tw-o-line note in 
small type reading "Subdivided when wisht like SSI and 
591; hut class Phylogcnj' on 573, Variatiott on 575 -2, Eco¬ 
logy on S7S'3, Abiogenests on 576 1, Cytology on 576-3", 
There is no 574*19 Biochemistry -visible anywhere! 

Undaunted how*cver and ardently wishing to sub¬ 
divide S74 like S91 rve turn to 591 to sec what 591 *19 is 
like. But we £nd only the bald single line "591 *19 Physio¬ 
logic chemistry", traitorously forgetful of the promise about 

26 
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subdivision. Bui if Zbofogy, the science of animals, fails 
us, let us see tf at least the plants will not behave belter. 
We look up S8rJ9. It is also labelled “Physiologic 
chemistry”. But h has five subdivisions:—“■193 General 
chemic composition, ’193 Ferments and fermeataiion, 
Enzymes and catal 3 ’sis, ’194 Honnoocs. Vitamins, *196 
Internal reaction, VlH Special products. Divided like S47 
Organic chemistry"—'a haphazard, make-believe, made-up 
affair I 

Poor Biochemistry!—accustomed to e^itravagant 
fondling everywhere except in the Decimal Classification! 
Biochemistry can't get its rightful place in its paternal home 
540 Chemistry, since Chemistry has already dispensed its 
ten places in a most erratic rvay, giving three (543, 544 anti 
S4S) to a single child—Analytical chemist ry^—and two 
others (548 and 549) to relations of doubtful affinity— 
Crystallography and Mineralogy, which more appropriately 
belong to the next door neighbour SSO Geologj', 

(4) In using the Pmcrustcan decimal bed, all the 
available places have already been used up in 3 Sociolo^, 
5 Pure Science and 6 Useftd Arts and in their respective 
first arrays as well. It 5s a problem bow any new Science 
or a new Application of Science, with an individuality of 
its own and coordinate with but not subordinate to the 
existing classes, is going to be accommodated. The merci¬ 
less dismemberment of Sociology proper, the strange neigh¬ 
bours provided for Forestry and the step-motherly treat¬ 
ment given to Biochemistry arc not encoura^ng auguries 
for the future. 


Colon Classification 

On the other hand most of the residual classes 
of the Colon Classilication are meant to accommo¬ 
date new subjects of a coordinate status that are 
likely to come into existence in future. Further, 
the Octaval feature of its notation, already explain¬ 
ed, makes it possible to satisfy the Canon of Ex¬ 
haustiveness not only fornmlly but also acUtatly. 
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Helpful Oedeh 

Catcon of Exclusiventss 

The Canon of Exclusiveness is generally satis¬ 
fied by all the schemes. This is secured by the use 
of the Canon of Context. Occasionally, the Deci¬ 
mal, the Colon and the Congress Classifications add 
special notes to classes to clear up false appearances 
of overlapping. 

Helpful OaoEH 

With regard to the Canon of Helpful Order, 
the First Order Arrays of aU the schemes of classi¬ 
fication cannot be said to come out equally well. 

Decimal Classification 

(1) Sayers has given a clever explasation of the order 
of the First Order Array of the Decimal Gassiheation 
on developmental grounds In the foillau-iiig terms^;—^"The 
Dewey Cassification must be regarded from the iaside; and 
the characteristic of development Is that of mental percep¬ 
tions, if I may say so. Thus; let Gcncralia be chaos from 
which all things were drawn, and the prime thing drawn 
by man from that chaos—the charaeteristic which (as 
^Richardson says) made him man—-was reason, or Mind! 
We write doivn mhtd as our first class, t.e.. Philosophy. 
As soon as man can reason, as we see in the earliest ques¬ 
tions of the child, he asks who made him, and deduces t^d 
by revelation, if we accept It, is made certain of) a Divine 
Power over all things, which he worships. Hence we write 
down his second achievement as Religion. These things 
man has achieved in solitude. It may be presumed; but man 
multiplied, and formed the family, the tribe, and much later, 
the state. Hence this third achievement was what we write 
of as Sociology. For intercourse with other men his fire I re¬ 
quisite was language—merely a spoken one at first—hence 
whbt we name Philology, One can see how a knowledge of 
his environment fallowed as a necessity—Science; how he 

’ Sayen fW. C. Berwick) : A marmal of ciassiftaiiont Pp. 
S3^54. 
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adapted what he learned first to tlic sustaining of life— 
Useful Arts] and then to its beautifying—Fine Arts; and 
finally^ how he made all hSs records through language— 
Literature and History*” 

But there is no doubt much also in the remarks^ of 
Bliss according to whom 

(1) "No good reason can be found for'' separating 
4 philology from 8 Literature. 

(2) "HardJy less wry is the separation of Sociology 
in Gass 3 from History in Oass 9^ whatever may be the 
point of view^ , . . In view of modeni studies it is wholly 
perverse.” 

Bliss concludes with the rather severe stricture that 
these "Major separations are enough to disqualify any 
system as an organisation of knowledge, whatever the point 
of view may be. They are consistent with none of the 
comprehensive modem view^s/' 

Colon CtAssincAxioN 

(Z) The helpfuln^ of the order of the classes in the 
First Order Array of the Colon Gassificatiou can be shown 
as follows t— 

Out of the twenty-six classes represented by capital 
fetters the first thirteen comprise the Sdmees and their 
ApplicatiooSj while the last thirteen comprise the Huma¬ 
nities, 

Taking the Sciences^ let us start with B. It is Mathe¬ 
matics, the purest of pure sciences, which is used as a tool 
In most of the other subjects. 

Then folIow^s C Physics, which usc^ Mathematics to 
elucidate the general (as distinguished from specific) pro¬ 
perties of matter and energy* Next in order comes D En¬ 
gineering which applies B Mathematics and C Physics so 
largely. Then comes E Chemistry which deals with the 
specific properties of substnutes {as distinguished from 
undifferentiated matter which is the province of C Physics)* 
This class is followed by its application F Technology, 

1 BUsSi (Henry Evelyn); of irt 

Pp. 201-204. 
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C—F constitute Physical Sciences and their applica¬ 
tions. 

Next, the ciement of life is intitkluced and we have 
Natuial Sciences cqkrescnted by the G—L, 

Let m begin with H Geoiogy which deals with the 
vestiges of old and extinct forms of Jife, and with the Earth, 
the scene of life. Coming to contemporary forms, we begin 
with the simpler vegetable life in 1 Botany and pass on to 
its applications in J Agriculture. Then comes tlie study 
of the higher animal life under K Zoology. Last in this 
series of Natural Sciences comes L Medicine which deals 
with the living bcKly of man. 

At the head of the classes —L comes the ccHupre- 
hensive and residual class G Natural Science (General) 
which includes Biology, the science of life as such, (apart 
from the specific properties of plants, animals and the 
human body). 

At the head of all the Sciences—pure, physical and 
natural—comes the comprehensive and residual class 
A Science (General) while the sequence is completed by 
M Useful Arts which comprises ail the applications of 
Science not provided for already in the sequence, and 
Eecreativc Arts. 

The order in the Humanities' half of the Array is not 
so natural as the order in the Science half. But still it 
cannot be said to flout the Canon of Helpful Order altogether. 

For wc begin with N Fine Am, then pass on to the 
Fme Art par cxceHmc^ O literature, which leads us to 
P Philology, the science of language, the canvass, so to 
speak, of the art-form literature. In justification of 
Q Religions position next to P Philology, we might quote 
the common saying of Indian devotees that the best use of 
i^n's power of speech is in praise of GocL After the sub¬ 
siding of the first fervour of religion, man begins to enquire 
about the reality or otherwise of God, himself, and other 
creations and so builds up R Philosophy. This involved 
^ of the mind, the study of which is S Psychology. This 
is follow'ed by its important application in the training of 
the roind of the young T EducatioBU 
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The six classes N—S may- be called Humaniiics Pro- 

pcr. . , . 

The six classes U—Z may be called Social bcieacea 
which is the other half of the HumanUles (General), 

T may be classed with cither half of the Humanities. 

We might also make out a helpful order in the classes 
comprised in the Social Sciences. We begin with a study 
of the surface of the earth, the support of Human Society. 
This is U Geography, Then comes the concrete account 
of the life of humanity on Earth in the past and the pre¬ 
sent, which b V History. From the concrete data fumishea 
by History, we distil the pure essence (unconditioned by 
space or lime) of Political Science, which is represented 
by W. All Political Science, in the last analysis, b condi¬ 
tioned by man’s economic needs and so the next subject is 
X Economics. The political organisation and the economic 
arrangement will become futile unless there b Law and 
Order. This is Z. The comprehensive residual class 
Social Sciences (General) has been put dorvn as Y, It 
w'ould have been wiser if Y represented Lawr and 2 Social 
Sciences (General), 

Now at the head of all these twenty-six classcs-^ir- 
tecn Sciences and thirteen Humanities—comes G^raha 
whose connotation is apparent and justifies its position as 
the first class of the Array. It is not represented by any 
symbol. But its parts are represented by Arabic numerals, 
a fact by which they gain priority over the otlier twenty-six 
classes of the First Array. 

Subject CLissincATioN 

(3) In the case of the Subject Classification, Brown 
himself has indicated the dcvelopmeoial order in the lay¬ 
out. But in view' of the out of the way terminology of its 
First Order Array, we do not get any significant result 
if we examine the apparent First Order Array, Wc liave 
to go into the classes of the Second Order to realise how 
mucli the order of the classes goes counter to usage, con¬ 
venience and filiation. The following extraeP from HUss, 

1 Bliss (Henry Evtljn); Orffanisitujn fl/ kinngicdgt ia (ifrm- 
fi£t, Fp. 3S4-23S. 
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in conjunction with previous remarks about what each class 
of the apparent First ArTay comprises, will make this clear 
"Let us now proceed to examine the order of the special 
subjects. P^'chology is separated on the one hand from 
Physiology and on the other hand from Education and 
Sociology. Aesthetics is remote from the Arts. Folk-lore, 
with Mythology and Religion (J5 and J4) is dissevered 
from Anthropology and Ethnology (G). Human anatomy 
and Physiology (G2) arc separated from special anattuny 
and physiology (G6 to H4) by Pathology, hfateria Medtca. 
Pharmacy, Soigery, and Therapeutics (G3 to G5), and 
consequently these more gcneia] branches of medical science 
are separated from the special pathologj- of diseases and 
special practice by all the details of special anatomy and 
physiology. But worse is the separation of Chcfaistry in 
D7 from Physics in B by all of Engineering, Astronomy, 
and Geology, Meteorology and Metallurgy intervcnlog in 
unconscionable confusion. PbjTsiography and Meteorology 
come in between Astronomy ancl Geology, tho they should 
be subordinate to the latter. Hydrostatics, which belongs 
under Physics, is misplaced under Hydrography subordi¬ 
nate to Physiography; and the index refers Hydrodynamics 
to Hydrostatics. Crystallography and Mineralogy are 
sepamted Chemistry by Metallurgy and Mining, which, 
to accord with Mr. Brown's scheme, should be subordinated 
to Chemical Technology and to Economic Geology respec¬ 
tively. Gperal and theoretical Physics is separated fram 
hlathematics with the Graphic and Plastic Arts and 
(^eral Science intervening. In the Arts there is the same 
disr^rd for "conventions and groupings”, convenience and 
consistency'. Gardening fI230) is separated from Agri¬ 
culture (1000) by Live Stock, Dairy Farming, Veterinary 
Medicine, and Milling and these are separated from Vege¬ 
table and Animal Products by' Woodworking, Furniture, 
Textile Manufactures and the Clothing Trades, the former 
two of these subjects evidently being regarded as cpplica- 
tiotts of Forestry', to which they; are subordinated. Ojm- 
merce and Trade (LB) are separated from Political Economy 
(Ll) by all of Political Science and Law. In Law’ the 
subjects of Criminology and Criminal Law, Police and 
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Penology are interposed between Torts and Contracts. 
Paleography and Bibliography are brought together w'ith 
Tjpograpby in M7 between American Languages (M6) and 
Practical Printing, Papermaking, and Bookbinding (M8). 
Paleography and Diplomatics and Archives are usually 
regarded as accessory to History. Into the details of the 
subdivisions it is no^ess to ejtamine. Any competent 
classifier should see how bad this classification is. It not 
only disregards “conventions'' and convenience but it 
ignores established scientific relations and conceptual or 
logical rdatians that are no less important." 

CoNGSESS CLAssrpiCATioir 

(4) The Congress Oassification has generally followed 
the Expansive Qassificaiioti in the order of the classes of 
its First Order Array but has deviated from it in many 
ways, so that in the words of Putnam, the Librarian of the 
Congress responsible for the Scheme, "'The system has not 
sought to follow strictly the sdcniifit order of subj^ts. 
It has sought rather convenient sequence of the various 
groups, considering them as groups of books, not as groups 
of mere subjects.'' “But convenient sequence or colloca¬ 
tion, of groups or classes or subjects depends on order con¬ 
sistent with the scientifiic and educational orders, and on 
logical subordinatiem. Such order and collocation of sub¬ 
jects on shelves prove convenient to most readers who come 
in the subject-approach, whether for reference or research. 
The distinctions between group, dass, and subject do not 
materially affect these principles. , , . The main practical 
objection is the lack of convenient sequence. , . - The 
fundamental sciences are not assigned main classes and are 
misplaced, and many other important subjects arc mis- 
rdated.”^ 

As against this indictment, a reference may be 
made to Charles Martel's essay* * entitled The Library of 


» BUu (Henry EveljTi) : Urptininttipit of ki^eii^tigt lit 
rirt. Pp. 247, ^andi 2M. 

* puliHTn (Herbert!. Dfd, : Ejjuyj offered by kv CoHeagnrs 
and /rifwdj «i iNv (JWrtirtfi (Uinivtrfory (u (ibnindn of Congress, 
Pp. 327.,S32. 
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Congress dassifioaiion in which are set forth “some con¬ 
siderations regarding the relation of book or libraiy eJassi- 
hcation to the order of the sdenoes". 

Expahsive Classification 

(5) With regard to the developmental order in the 
First Order Array of Expansive OassificatioUp we may quote 
Sayers^ “AlJowing A General Works to stand for chaos, 
that which contains the materiaJs of the nntverse, but with¬ 
out form and voidj we first presume that man exists. When 
he becomes of existence he may be said to have 

developed mind, which is covered by B (Philosophy) ; then 
the Erst question man asks himself is that which we all asked 
our parents at the beginasng of things: "“Where do I come 
fromT' and man finds his answer in the existence of God 
i^vhidi IS covered by Br-C (Religion). Sunultaneonsly or 
^ as an early development, man is conscious of and interested 
in his fife as an individual (Biography) * then his life as a 
member of a race (History); then, naturally* of the place 
in which he lives (Geography), Within that place his 
relaiions with lus fellows came before cveiything (H-K 
Social Sciences)^ After thht he turns his attention to the 
fortes which govern existence {Science); then to the Arts 
that sustain life (R-U Useful Arts); then having discovered 
his origin and provided for Ids physical existencep he deve¬ 
lops his higher life through the Fine Arts in aU their forms* 
and he readies the highest form of his mental life when 
he records his inner and outer life in literature in all its 
formSp" 

Not uuch to Choose 

The plausible justification found for the different 
order of the classes lo the First Order Arrays (Lay-outs) of 
the Decimal Qassification, the Colon QassiEcation and the 
Expansive Qassification, shows that* while the Canon of 
Hdpful Order would object to extreme distortions 
like tbase of the Fhrst Order Array (Layniui) of the Subject 
Cla£sific:ation* it is extremely tolerant and accepts any 


^ Saytrs (W. C* Berwick) ^ 4 of classificBikrn^ Pp, 

15fi-159. 
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reasonable order, of whidi many are possible. This means 
that, the Subject Classificaiion apart, there is not much to 
choose between different schemes, in so far as the lay¬ 
out or the order of the main classes is concerned. 

PitACTlCAl. AafiASCEJIilNt 

Moreover, in the stack room of a librar)',^several con¬ 
siderations weigh in the arrangement of subjects. One 
would very much like to have hooks and periodicals arranged 
in the order In which their subjects occur in the schedule 
of classification. But the logical or psychological order of 
the subjects found in the schedules of dassification is sel¬ 
dom strictly parallel to the popular order. ■ Nor is the 
popular order a permanent one. It docs and must change 
with time. 

Hence, the rigid arrangement by the schedule of classi¬ 
fication only results in waste of the time and energy, not 
only of the reading public, hut also of the reference siaif. 
In an arrangement like this, a majority of readers may have 
to waste their time and energy in walking unnecessarily 
great distances to get at their twks. The reference staff 
also are affected in the same way, as their movernents arc 
dependent on those of the readers. It is thus ijuite neces¬ 
sary to break the schedule order and judiciously repermute 
the subjects on the shelves. Liicralure, for example, as the 
subject attracting the greatest number of roders, may be 
located as near the entrance as possibld, irre^ctivc of^ its 
proper place in accordance with the schedule of classification. 
Other subjects may be arranged at distances from the 
entrance varying inversely with their popularity. Any' one 
arrangement should not be considered as final merely on 
the ground of unwillingness to undertake additional labour. 
Its utility must be constantly tested by experience in the 
light of the statistics of issue. Any rc-sWiililing of subjects 
found to be necessary should be immediately carried out 
even at the cost of aildittonal labour and time, as Iftr con¬ 
venience of the readers is the convenience of the library. 

Altogether, then, the order of the main classes In the 
lay-out of a scheme of classification is not of much moment 
so long as it is reasonably tokrahle. 


7 , COMPARATIVE STUDY 
Mathejiatics 

We shaU next shidy a few typical arrays of the second 
Md higher orfers of four currant schemes of classi6cation. 
• 1 ? Expansive Classification is not available 

in Madras, it has to be omitted in all further chapters. 

COilPAKlSOK OF Amt AYS OF THE SECOND OeDER 

We shafi firet take up the comparative study of Amys 
of the Second Order. 

Ti, Arrays Of the Second Order. 

DecunaJ a^ification has 10, the Colon Classification 

Congress Qassi- 

fiMfion 21. While m most of the schemes, the number 
of Arrays ^ the Second Order is nearly equal to the 
number of CUsscs in the Lay-out, it is twice the number 
m the Colon QassiEcation on account of its Colon Device, 
*pace will not ^ow a critical study of all the 94 Arrays of 
c Second Order, We shall choose here for consideration 
one typical and corresponding Array Iram each of the four 
schemes. 

* , y* Second Order which 

includes Mathematics as a class. As Mathematics occurs 

M a ^s m the Array of the First Order in the Colon 
Uassification, we have only three schemes to compare. Here 
are the Arrays of the Second Order in question;— 

Classes of the Arrays of the Second Order sn which 
MaLhematics occum as a dass 
Decimal Classificadon 
Derived from 
5 Pure Science 
510 Mathematics 
520 Astronomy 
530 Physics 
540 Chemistry 
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550 Geology 
560 Palaeoitology 
570 Biology 
, 580 Botany 

590 Zoology 

. , Subject Classification 

> ^ Derived from 

! ■■ ' A C^iero^u 

AO Generalia 
Al Education 
A3 Logic 

A400-540 Mathematics 
A6 Graphic and plastic arts 
A9 General Science 
, Congress Classification 

^ ; Derived from 

Q Scwttce 

QAlOI-935 Mathematics 
QB Astronomy 
QC Physics 
QD Chemistry 
QE Geology 
QH Natural History 
' QK Botany 
QL Zoology 
QH Human Anatomy 
^ QP Physiology 
QR Bacteriology 

Canon of Enumeration 
1. Applying the Canon of Enumeration, we 
find that the terms arc used in the usual sense ex¬ 
cept in the following cases:—> 

(1) In the Decimal Classification, as has been 
already pointed out, Biology, a pure science, 
is forced to hold within itself branches of 
social sciences like Anthropology and Ethno¬ 
logy. 
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(3) In ttie Subject Oas$ificatton, usage is violated 
by the Inctuston of Weights and Measures and 
Book-keeping in Mathematics, as wUl be seen 
from its‘classes given in the next section, 
(3) In the Congress Qassification, Human Anatomy, 
Physiology and Bacteriology, which are 
usually included in the Oass Medicine, arc 
placed with Science. 

Hospitality in Array 

2. With regard to the Canon of Exhaustive¬ 
ness and the Canon of Hospitality in Array, the 
Decitnal Gassification fails absolutely as all the ten 
available places have been used up. The Congress 
Qassification has ample provision for new indepen¬ 
dent sciences that may in future arise. The Sub¬ 
ject Qassification calls for no remark, except that 
the gaps left in the notation may prove inadequate 
sooner or later. 

Canon of Helpful Order 

3. The Canon of Helpful Order is well satis¬ 
fied by the Decimal Qassification and the Congress 
Qassification, In fact the classes in the array fol¬ 
low the developmental order, which has been fully 
discussed in stud 3 dng the First Array of the Colon 
Qassification. 

Arsavs or TSE Thibo Okdek 
White the number of Arrays of the Second Order 
found in the four schemes of cla&sificatinn taken tc^ether 
is 96, the number of Arrays of the Third Order runs to 
thousands. Hence, as before, we shall constder here only 
one typical and corresponding Array of the Third Order 
from eadi of the four s^emes. We shall choose the Arrays 
which have Mathematics as their immediate universe. 

It may be remarked here that although B Mathematics 
occurs fonnally as a class in the Array of the First Order 
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of the Colon Oassification, it should in reality be looked 
upon as a class of the Second Order, in the light of previous 
discussion of the way in which the layH:>ut of the Colon 
Qassi&cation satisfies the Canon of Helpful Order^ It was 
shown there that universal knowledge is in effect first 
divided into Sdences and Social Sciences and that Mathe¬ 
matics belongs to the first of these classes^ For this 
reason^ and for convenience of comparison, we shall treat 
Mathematics as a Class of the Second Order in all the 
four schemes, Colon Gassificadon included. 

Classes of the Array of the Third Order having 
Mathematics as ioimcdiate universe 

Decimal Claasification 
» Derived from 

510 'Mathematics ' 

511 Arithmetic 

512 Algebra 
SIS Geometry 

514 Trigonometry 

515 Descriptive geometry 

516 Analytical geometry 

517 Calculus 
519 Probabilities 

Colon Ctaaaification 
Derived from 
B MathemotiCiS 

Bl Arithmelric 
BZ Algebra 
B3 Analysis 

B4 Other methods of Analysis 
BS Trigonometry 
B6 Geometry 
B7 Mechanics 
B8 Potentials 
B9 Astronomy 
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Subject Ctassificatiofi 
Derived from 
A400-540 Mathematics 
A401-425 Arithmetic 
A430-443 Al^bra 
A4S(M56 Weights and Measures 
A460-461 Statistic 
A47(M89 Book-keeping 
ASOO-515 Geometry 
A530-525 Calculus 
AS30-532 Trigonometry 
AS40 Mensuration 

CongreBB Classification 
Derived from 
QAWl-935 Mathemt^s 
QAl 01-143 Arithmetic 
QA1S2-29S Algebra 
QA300-431 Analysis 
QA445-699 Geometry 
QAS02-930 Analytical mechanics 
QA931-935 Elasticity 

Canon op Enumeration 

1, Applying the Canon of Enumeration, we 
find that the connotation of the term 'Mathematics ' 
varies from scheme to scheme^ The Subject Classi¬ 
fication, as usual, dispenses with convention, white 
the practice of the other schemes squares with con¬ 
vention to a tolerable degree. 

(i) The apparent commaii factors are Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Analysis and Geometry. Trigonometry and 
Probability are also common, though not apparent, factors, 
as they are comprised in Geometry and Algebra (or Statis¬ 
tics) respectively. 

(ji) One major variation consists in the Decimal 
Gassification restricting the range of the term '‘Mathe¬ 
matics" to "Pure Mathematics", while the Colon Classifica- 
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tion and the Congress □^^Ification use it in the wider sense 
to indude ^"Applied Ma^helmtics'^ 

(iii) The two latter schemes, however, do not agree 
in the brandies of Applied Mathematics which they include. 
The former omits Elastid^ and assigns it to Physics. The 
latter omits Astronomy and makes it an independent class 
of the universe “Science”, 

(tEf) The appearance of Potentials in the Colon 
GassificatLon is not different from the practice of the Con¬ 
gress Qassificationp in which it is comprised under Analysis, 

(t?) Tnclusion of Weights and Measures and Book¬ 
keeping in the array derived from Mathematics by the Sub¬ 
ject Classification is utterly repugnant to accepted practice. 
This is only one of the many instances of fiouting of con¬ 
vention out of extreme deference to its principle of "'placing 
all topics in logical sequence ^ ^ . in a systematic order 
of scientific progression”. 

(vi) It may also be remarked that the whole subject 
of Statistics (as a mathematical method) is accommodated 
in the dass Mathematics explicitly by the Subject Qassi- 
fication and implicitly (in Algebra) hy the Colon Cbssi- 
ficatioriH But the subject is dismember^ by the other two 
schemes and Prohahility alone is put under Mathematics. 
The other parts of Stalistits are considered as a class of 
Social Sciences, along with the statistical data of the social 
variety. This is a practice of doubtful value which crept 
in at the initial stages before the real mathematical nature 
of statistical methods and the almost universal mnge of their 
application were realised and which has since been given 
up by tlie learned w'orld- 

(vi>) The term “Calculus” has been rightly replaced 
by "'Analysis^ in the Colon Classification and the Congress 
Classification, 

tIOSPTTALlTY IN ArRAY 
2. The Canon of Exhaustiveness and the 
Canon of Hospitality in Array are, as usual, dis¬ 
regarded by the Decdmal Classification, They are 
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satisiied fully by the Colon Qassili cation, and by 
the other two achemes to the extent allowed by the 
gaps in their notation. 

Decimal Classtfi cation 

(i) In the Decimal OassiiGcation, three of its ten 
placca arc given to one and the same a object—Ceometry— 
and a separate place b given to a meagre subject like Pm- 
babilitics which is thus put on a par with a very crowded 
subject like Calculus (Analysis), 

COLO.'fl ClJiSSlFlCATlOTi 

(ii) In the Colon Gassificattem also, there is appa- 
rcntly no room for new classes, since all the nine divisions 
have been already used up in violation of its much boasted 
Octave Principle. But tMs is only apparent. Mathematics 
is essentially a tool or method. Its future devetopmenU can 
consist only of the development of new methods. The 
divisions 3 Analysis and 4 Other Methods of Analysis form 
the real core of Mathematics as method. Of these, 4 Other 
Methods of Analysis has been duty classified on the Octave 
Principle, as will be seen presently, thus ensuring Hospita¬ 
lity in Array to any desired extent. 

Subject Classification 

(i«) The Subject Oassiheation has thirty-nine 
vacant numbers in the Array, and can thus accautmodate 
a possible maximum of thirty-nine new coordinate branches 
of Mathematics. But the numbers available will really be 
far less; for each new branch will need more than one 
number. 

Congress Classification 

(w) The Congress Classification has one hundred 
and fifteen vacant numbers. But since each new-comer 
will demand considerably more than one number, the Scheme 
still docs not ensure Hospitality in Array to my desired 
extent as the Colon Classification does. 

Ox MON OF Exclusiveness 
3, Toallappearaiice.the Canon of E.xdusi ve- 
ness Is fully satisfied by all the four Schemes if the 

28 
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Canon of Context is remembered in interpreting 
their terms. 

(») In the Decimal Oassificailon, 513 Geometry, 
SIS Descriptive Geometry and 516 Analytical Geometry 
should cot be taken as independent classes. 

(ii) Similarly in the Colon Oassiheation, 3 Ana¬ 
lysis and 4 Other Methods of Analysis should, as their 
names imply, be considered as a single class. 


Canon of Helpful Ordeh 

4, The Canon of Helpful Order is \\ell satis¬ 
fied by the Colon Class! iicat ion and the Congress 
Classification hut not so well by the other two 
schemes. 

(i) Both in the Decimal Classification and the Sub¬ 
ject Classification, the position of “Calculus" would be 
happier if it bad priority over Geometry. Algebra and 
Calculus are pure methods and should be contiguous. Geo¬ 
metry has a large element of application In it and hence 
should not come between Algebra and Calculus. 

(u) In the Decimal Classification, Probabilities 
would be better situated between Algebra and Analysis. 
But it almost looks as if it had been thrust casually into the 
ninth place simply to fit! up a vacant end-place. 

(m) The position of Trigonometry in the Decimal 
Classification between two branches of Geometry is quite 
anomalous and difficult to justify on any ground. 

Assays of the Fouara Obder 

If Arrays of the Second Order are counted in tens, 
and those of the Third Order m thousands, Arrays of the 
Fourth Order have to be counted in tens of thousands. We 
shall therefore consider only one typical and corresponding 
Array of the Fourth Order from each Scheme. 
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Gasses of the Array of the Fourth Order having Analysts 
(Calculus) as their immediate tiDjverse 

Decimal Clasaificatlon 
Derived from 
51? Cokulus 
517^1 Inliiiitesima] 

517*2 Diflfenmtia] 

517 "3 Integral 

517'4 Of Variations 

SJ7'S Of Functions 

517'6 Of Finite BiEerefices 

517'7 Of Operations 

S17'8 Of Complex Vatiables; 

517-9 Problems 

Colon ClassiEcation 
Derived from 

B3 AncHyiis and Bi 0//ier Methods of Analysu 
B31 Foundation 
B32 Calculus 
B33 Differential equations 
B34 Continuous groups 
B35 Differential forms 
B3G Infinite Series 
B37-39 Pttnetions 

B41 C^culus of Finite Differences 

B42 Calculus of Variations 

B43 Calculus of Functional Analysis 

B44 Graphical Catcutu^ and Notnogrsphy 

B4S Quaternions 

B+6 Vector Analysis 

B48 Operational Calculus 

Subject Classification 
Derived from 
AS20-525 Calculus 
A521 Differential 
A522 Integral 
A523 Quatemtons 
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A524 Functions 
A525 Finite Differences 

Congress Classification 
Derived from 
QA300‘431 Analysis 
QA303-316 Gdcolus 
QA33l-35t Theoiy of Functions 
QA371-381 DifferentTal Equations 
QA38 Continuous groups 
QA401-431 Analytical methods connected ^'ith 
phpical problems 

Terminology 

1. The terminology of all the Schemes is 
fairly in accordance with usage. 

It may be stated that, in general, the terminology of 
arrays of higher order wilt be accurate and definite. 
As the order of the Array increases, ie., as we go down a 
chain, since we gab in intension and progressively eliminate 
extension, we hare mure and more opportunity to deal with 
specific entities with a more or less definite shape or de¬ 
notation and there is thus a greater agreement b the names 
by which they are denoted. 

Hospitality in Array 

2. With regard to the Canon of Exhauslive- 
ness and the Canon of Hospitality in Array, the 
Colon Classlficatton retains its infinite hospitality. 
The Congress Qassiheation satisHes the canons to 
a very limited extent. The Decimal Classification 
and the Subject Gassification have become rigid 
and petrified, with no places to offer, 

DsctMai. Classification 

(i) With its customary hasty prodigality, the Decimal 
Classification has squandered aw'ay all its ten places. 

(d) It has given three places—(517'1 Infinitcsimltk 
517*2 Differential and 517*3 Integral) to Calculus pruperp 
instead of one. 
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(£) As usual, not fintling enough true claimants and 
anxious to have every place filled up, it has improvised a 
dummy class, dubbed it Problems and thrust it into the 
place SJ7'5—realty a desperate method of filling up places. 

(f) The result is that it cannot now find place for 
late comers of full stature, incapable of subordination to 
existing classes and claiming coordinate status. Some 
examples are Infinite Series, Integral Hquations, Functions 
of Real Variables, Continuous Groups and hosts of new 
functions which are provided for in Uie Colon Classification 
and the Congress Class ification. 

Colon' Classification 

{«) The Colon Classification has not onJy accommo¬ 
dated all tlicse new comers already but has in reserve any 
number of places, as a result of its Octave Principle. The 
second Octave 49 and all the later Octaves are kept free 
and can cope with the situation, no matter what magnitude 
the number of new subjects eventually attains. 

Subject Classificatjon 

(m) In the Subject Classification, which had set apart 
only six incxpai^iblc places for Analysis, all the six places 
have been occupied and even by putting the fullest possible 
load on its categorical tables, it cannot accommodate even 
one additional class of a coordinate status. 

Congress Classuication 

(ft') The more prudent Congress Gassification has 
fifty-oBc free places. It can house a few newer classes, 
hut a time will soon come when more places wilt be needed. 

Canon of Exclusiveness 

3. The Canon of Exclusiveness is not properly 
satisfied by the Decimal Classification. But it is 
well satisfied in all the other schetnes, 

(f) The improvised class 517-9 Problems is the most 
promment offender. Hmv can this class be prevented from 
overlapping with the other classesIf there is a method. 
It should have been explicitly stated. 
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(it) The class 517 8 Complect Variable b also a soufce 
of trouble. The class 517*3 Integral Calculus cciaprises 
517’36 Abelian Functions. Have they not a natural |?lacfi 
under 517-8 Coinplex Variable? 

(ifi) Although it is not i^uite relevant here, another 
extraordinary deviation from the Canon of Exclusiveness 
may be brought to light here as there may not be a more 
suitable occasion to deal with such cases. Under 517'^ 
DiSerential Calculus^ we find the classes S17-24 Theory 
of Plane Curves and 517-26 Theory of Curved Surfaces. 
Cut tinder 513'2 Curves also, w^e hud 513*26 Higher Plane 
Curves and under 513*5 Modem Geometry 513^59, Sur¬ 
faces of Higher Order. Similar divisions are also repealed 
under 516 Analytical Geometry, But there is no explana'^ 
tory- note in any of the overlapping places as to how the 
situation is to be reconciled with the Canon of Exclusive¬ 
ness. My fairly intimate knowledge of the subject shows 
me, as a matter of fact, that it is not easy to effect any 
reconciliation in the universe of books. 

Such offences against the Canon of Exclusiveness are 
found in brge numbers when we dive deep and compare 
Arrays of higher and higher orders of the Decimal Classi¬ 
fication, though they are absent on the surfacCp ie., in the 
Arrays of the First, Second and Third Orders. It would 
be a good exercise for a student to make an exhaustive list 
of such deep-lying cases of overlapping (ic-# offences 
against the Canon of Exclusiveness) in all the Arrays of 
all the orders in the Decimal Oasstfication. 

If we have books which deal, say with curved sur¬ 
faces, exclusively by pure methods, by analytical methods 
and by differential methods, sepamting such books from 
one another and assigning the groups to different classes 
which are not contiguous—in fact far from one another— 
offends against the Canon of Kelevont Sequence. It liap- 
pens because the Decimal Classification divides first by the 
methods of study and thsi by the kiiKi of spatial configura¬ 
tion. But experience show's that division first by spatial 
configuration and then by the method would be mom help¬ 
ful to readerSp t.e.^ w-ould be a satisfactory relevant sequence. 
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In fact, that h exactly what is done by the Colon Qassi- 
ficatJon. We have the following rutesA 

*'Two characteristics are to be used for the subdivi- 
fiton of Geometiy, vU., Space or “S" diaracteristic and 
Method of characteristic, 

'^The two characteristics forming the basis of classi¬ 
fication of Geometiy are to be taken in the order "S*, 'M". 

C^NON OF Helpful Order 
4. The Canon of Helpful Order is satisfied by 
all the Schemes except the Decimal Classification 
and the Subject Ciassification. 

Decimal Classification 

(i) The position of the Complex Variable in da^ 
517'8 separated from 517*2 Integral Calculus by four 
other calculuses cannot be justified on any ground. Ii is 
a definite hindrance to users. 

Subject Classificahos^ 

fii) The thrusting in of A523 Quaternions between 
A522 Integral Calculus and A524 Functions is also a 
hindrance. 

Ajuiays of the Fifth OaoEa 
As usual p we shall consider only emc typical and cor¬ 
responding Array of the Fit fit Order from each scheme* 

Classes of the Arrays of the Fifth Order having 
Functions as the conuxton universe 
Decimal Classification 

There is no universe entitled FitnctionSj but the fob 
lowing attenuated Array of functions is discernible 
as parts of another universe: 

517‘3 Integral Cota^Jus 

517'35 Laplace's Functions, Ecssers and allied 
Functions 

517*36 EUiptic and Hyperelliptic Functions, Abe¬ 
lian Functions 

iRanganaOiiui (S, RJ: Cifion dar^ification. Rules E 60 and 
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Colon Classification , 

Derived from 

B37, B38. B39 Theory, of Fuftctions 

B37 Functions of Real Variables 
B38 Functions of Complex Variables 
B391 Elementary functions defined by a finite 
number of algebraic operations 
B392 Integrals of algebraic functions 
B393 Functions defined by contour iniegrals 
B394 Functions defined by differential and inte¬ 
gral equations 

B396 Functions defined by Infinite Series and 
Products 

B397 Functions defined by groups 
B396 Functions of posilloo defined tn the manner 
of Riematm 

B3991 Functions qualitatively defined 
Subject Classification 

No attempt »s made to classify functions in cbis 
scheme 

Congress Classification 
Ekrived from 

QA331-351 Genend Theory of Fuactiotts. and 
QA406-QA411 Sl^cciat Functions 
QA332 Uiuform Functions 

QA333 Multiform Functions. Rlemann surfaces 
QA341 Algebraic Functioiis 

QA342 LogarithmiCp circular and exponential 
Functions 

QA343 Elliptic Functions 
QA34S Abelian Functions 
QA351 MisceUancom Special Functions 
QA406 Laplace*s and Legendre's Functions 
QA408 Bessel’s Function^ 

QA409 Lame's Functions 
QA411 Toroidd and other Functions 

L There arc some obvious preliminary remarks:— 
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Subject Classification 

(f) The Subject Qassilication does not attempt 
to classify Theory of Functions on the basis of fur¬ 
ther characteristics. 

So, Exit, Subject ClassiEcation I Evidently not deftined 
to appreciate, enjoy and follow the rich and endless rami- 
ficatioas of the Tbcoiy of Functions! 

Decimal Classification 
(tt) The Decimal Classification has not recog¬ 
nised a separate class as Theory of Functions in 
the Array of the Fourth Order, already considered. 
It had a class 517*8 Complex Variable. But it is 
not subdivided. Nor is it clear what was intended 
to be comprised in it. 

This is coofinned by two attendant factors;— 

(a) This class 517 ‘3 Complex Variable has the note 
also 512'32" and 512*32 reads "Thcoiy of Equations. 
Complex Variable. See also 517*3”, 

(&) The few functloos that the scheme mentions are 
shown in the Array of the Fifth Order having 517*3 Inte¬ 
gral Calculus for its Immediate universe. The enumera¬ 
tion of Funettens is not exhaustive in Itself. Nor docs the 
scheme show any sign of its having recognised the existence 
of other Functions or the possibility of new Functions 
ever being brought to light for study. Asa matter ot fact, 
at the present stage of mathematical aollvity, new' Func¬ 
tions are being very rapidly discovered. For example 
Quast-analytic Functions were discovered only in 1917 and 
Almost Periodic Funedens ia 1923. Where are these 
Functions tn be accommodated in the Decimal Oassifica- 
tioti? Yet we have separate treatises oit them and articles 
on them arc pouring in. 

CoNCBESS Classification 
(ttt) Even the Congress Ga&sification, which 
has adopted the last resort of having a jejune 
79 
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class tinder the heading QA351 Miscellaneous Spe¬ 
cial Functions t will only crowd them along with 
hosts of other Functions^ having no means of bring' 
ing together on the shelf all the resources of the 
library on a particular Function. 

Colon Classification 
(iv) But the Colon Classification has just the 
right method of housing such newcomers. The 
two new Functions—Quasi'analytic and Almost 
Periodic—are at their genesis qualitatively defined 
and hence they are put into the dass B3S91 Func¬ 
tions Qualitatively Defined. They are then indivi¬ 
dualised by the chronological device as follows 
B3991N17 Quasi-analytic Functions 
B3991N23 Almost Periodic Functions 

Deciuai. Classification 

To return to Decimal Qassification, surely it has 
begun to nod. At tbe degth of the Fifth Order it has lost 
all sense of direction. It has merely put in an appear¬ 
ance at the Fifth Order level, as if to fulfil a technical 
formality, but evidently unaware of the depths of that 
region. As it has put in its appearance, however formally, 
it may not be polite to say "Exit, Decimal Classification", 
But its performance recalls the tenderer we often meet 
with in opening tenders for a big job. Quite ignorant of 
the quantities and costs involved in the job, by blind gu^ 
work he quotes an absurdly low or an absurdly high 
figure. In the business world it is a recopised practice 
to ignore such tenderers without actually saying "Exit, dear 
ignoramus" I So we need not consider the Decimal Classi- 
fication when we compare Anays of the Fifth Order. 

Thus we have virtually only two schemes to compare. 

Congress Classification 

2. (i) The Congress Classification gives just 

one number QA331 to the Theory of Functions— 
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a subject whicb has at least two distirtct branches, 
vh.t Real Variable and Complex Variable, each 
branch with its own distinctive features not only 
in method but also in the held of study. Thus the 
Coi^ess Classihcatton has no provision for indi¬ 
vidualising the different branches of the Theory. 
Nor has it any means of indiridualising the divi¬ 
sions of either branch. In fact, the Congress Classi¬ 
fication comes to a sudden stop at the Fifth Order 
like a car whose petrol has run out. 

Colon Classification 

(ii) (jff) But the Colon Classification con¬ 
tinues undaunted. Its eyes are not blinded by the 
high pressure of the depths. It recognises the dis¬ 
tinction between Theory of Functions of Real 
Variables and Theory of Functions of Complex 
Variables, and marks out B37 and B38 as their 
distinctive places. 

Colon Device 

(It) Indeed, it is even prepared to dive 
deeper. With its Colon Device, it senses the 
existence of two different dimensions along which 
depth (order) can he still further increased. It 
says I can dive deeper either along the dimension 
(characteristic) of the number of Variables used or 
along that of the problem studied”. 

(c) “Along each dimension", it announ¬ 
ces, *T see further and further layers of Arrays 
lying one below the other. The order can be in¬ 
creased to any extent, one can go to any further 
depth". 
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Sixth Order 

(d) Let us> for example, examine the 
dimension correspon^ng to the Problem Charac¬ 
teristic. We have the following as the Array of the 
Sixth Order:— 

1 Cauchy^s thcorecn and complex mtegiatiofi 

2 Analytic repTeseotation 

3 Analytic conlinuation 

4 Singtilarities 

5 Distribution of values 

6 Cbuformal represenlation and onitorniisation 

7 Maximum-nuiiunuin principles 

8 Inequalities and mean values 

9 Families of functio-ns 

*' Seventh Order 

* (e) Let us take class 2 ’Analytic Repre¬ 

sentation and set out the Array of the Seventh 
Order for which that class is the immediate 
universe, 

23 As a Contour Integral * .- 

26 As an Infinite Series 
265 As an Infinite Product 

Eighth Order 

( f ) Let us go one step further and set out 
the Array of the Eighth Order having * 26 As an 
Infinite Series"' as its immediate universe. We 
obtain the classes of this Array by the Chronologi¬ 
cal Device. We can thus have an infinity of clasps 
in this Array of the Eighth Order, each new Series 
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discovered bringing its own class number, so to 
speak. Here arc two examples:™* 

2SM22 Rcprescntatioti as a Fourier Series 
26M39 ReprescDtatlon as a Diricklet Series 


Comparison of Chains 
This has natural^ brought us to comparison of chains. 
Let us, for dehuitencss, write out one corresponding chain 
in each of the schemes. 


Decimat Classification 
Universal knowledge 

SCO Sc^ce 

510 Mathematics 

517 C^ulus 

I 

517:3 Integral Calculus 
517'36 Elliptic Functions, etc. 


A 

B 

B3-B4 

B37-B39 

B3S 

B38:2 

B38:26 


Colon Classification 
Universal knowledge 

4 " 

Science (G«ierat) 

Matt ematits 

I 

Analysis 

i. 

Functions 

Functions of Complex Variables 


Ani 


lytic RepresenUition 


Representation as Infinite Series 
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B38:26M22 Representation as a Fourier Series 

4^ 

B382:261t22 Representation of a Function of two 
Variables as a Fourier Series 

Subject Classification 

Universal knowledge 

J r 

A Generalia 

4 - 

A401-AS46 Malbemalics 

4- , 

A520'A525 Calculus 

4 ^ . 

A524 Functions 

Congress Classification 



Universal knowledge 

Q 

4. 

Science 

Mathmatics 

QA 

i . 

QA30(M31 

Analysis 

QA33U351 

4^ 

Functions 

1 

QA331 

Theory of Functions 


Hospitality in Chain 

These tables show the varying extent to which 
the four schemes satisfy the Canon of Hospitality 
in Chain. Arranged in order of merit, they stand 
as follows:— 

1. Colon Qassification Capable of 9 orders 

2. Congress Classification Capable of 5 orders 

3. Subject aassifi^n > Capable of 4 orders 

Decimal Classincation ) 
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^ OiuFAiisQN OF Notation 

Tbe foUowiiig table giving the number of digits in the 
class numbers of successive orders in tbe different schemes 
\viU now help us to compare their nofo/ion, 

NuSIBEa OF OtGlTS IK CUSS NtlUBEFS OF PIFFEREKT 
ORPCFS IM THE DIFFEltEN'T SCHEMES 


Order 

Decimal 

ClaMK 

ficatJoTi 

Colon 

6catmn 

Subject 

Closfi^ 

Scation 

Congress 

CUssi- 

Scalion 

1 

1 

I 

4 

5 

Z 

3 

J 

4 

B 

3 

3 

Z 

4 

5 

4 

5 

3 I 

4 

B 

S 

b 

4 


B 

6 


6 



7 


7 1 



d 


10 



9 


11 




Reutivitv 

The table shows the extent to which the Canon of 
Rdativily is satisfied by the notation of the different schemes. 

The Colon Oassification satisfies the Canon of Rela¬ 
tivity admirably. The notation of the Decimal Gassifica- 
tion ts characterised by uniform length till the Third Order 
and then becomes relative. But the Subject Classification 
and the Congress Classification are characterised by nota¬ 
tions of uniform length and entirely evade the Canon of 
Relativity. 

Length 

Next, the notation is considerably shorter in the Colon 
Oassification than in the other schemes up to and including 
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ihe Fifth Order. After the Fifth Order, all the other 
schemes drop out and there is no basis lor comparisoo. 
Geneially speaking, for any given order of classes, the 
Colon Classification has a shorter notation than the other 
schemes. The Congress Oassificatioa has the longest nota¬ 
tion in the first three orders. It is so with that scheme 
in all subjects. Generally speaking, the Decimal Qasaifi- 
cation and the Congress Oassification share the same rank 
with regard to notation in classes of the Fourth Order. 

Remembering tliat the other schemes do not go beyond 
the Fifth Order, the Cokm Classification notation should 
not be thought tong because it reaches 6 , 7, 10 and 11 di^ta 
in the higher orders. It is an elementary principle that the 
length of a decimal notation will increase with the order 
of the class represented, 'Hence it is meaningless to say 
that a certain notation is unduly long without reference to 
the order of the class represented. 

What is really w'anted is observance of the Canon of 
Relativity. Given that, it is open to a particular classifier not 
to pursue a chain of classes bQ’ond the order where the 
length of notation reaches the etronomic Hmil which he has 
set for himself. 

The tabic shows in general 

(1) that for any given order of classes the 
notation of the Colon Classiheation is shorter than 
that of the other schemes; 

(2) that for the first three orders the Con¬ 
gress Classification has the longest notation; 

(3) that the chains of the Subject Qassifi- 
cation are earliest arrested; 

(4) that whatever be the econotme limi 
fixed for length of notation, within those limits the 
Colon Oassification reaches much farther down a 
chain (t.e., individualises higher orders of classes) 
than the other schemes; and 
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(5) that the chains of the Colon Gassihca- 
tion can be lengthened far beyond those of the other 
schemes. 

Conclusion and Summary 

The Cdtnpiarative features that have been brought out in 
the study of particular arrays of different orders in Mathe¬ 
matics are not peculiar to the particular arrays chosen. On 
the other hand thej' arc commoo to almost all the arrays in 
Mathematics. 

The following is a sonunary of the results in general 
terms:—• 

Decimal Classification 

(1) The Decimal Classification adopts a ter¬ 

minology which is generally in consonance with 
usage although it is a little antiquated here and 
there. It occasionally fails when judged by the 
Canon of Helpful Order, While it satisfies the 
Canon of Exclusiveness in the first three orders, it 
evades it in the higher orders. It utterly fails to 
satisfy the Canon of Hospitality in Array. Nor 
docs it generally satisfy the Canon of Hospitality 
in Chain beyond the Fifth order. Its notation is 
of uniform length in the first three orders and satis¬ 
fies the Canon of Relativity from the Fourth order 
onwards. With regard to length of notation, it 
occupies the second place in the first three orders, 
it shares the third place with the Colon Classification 
in the Fourth and goes to the last place in the Fifth 
order, / "" 

Colon Classification 

(2) The Colon Classification has a termino¬ 
logy which is consonant with modem usage. It 

30 
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tolerably satisfies the Canon of Helpful Order. Its 
Colon Device saves it from the mistakes of the 
Decimal Qassification with regard to the fulfilnicnt 
of the Canon of Exclusiveness in classes of higher 
orders, and also contributes to the fulfilnient of the 
Canon of Helpful Order. Its Octave Notation and 
its Chronological Device enable it to satisfy the 
Canon of Hospitality in Array to any extent %vhat- 
cver. With regard to the Canon of Hospitality 
in Chain, it is capable of going as far down as the 
Ninth Order, f.c., five orders further ahead of the 
Subject Classification and four ahead of the Deci¬ 
mal and Congress Classifications. Its notation 
satisfies the Canon of Relativity admirably as it 
begins with a single digit for the class numbers of 
classes in the first and second order and progres-^ 
sively increases the number of digits to eleven when 
it reaches classes of the ninth order. Regarding 
the length of notation, it has the shortest notation 
in the first five orders of classes, Its notation eX' 
cecds five digits only from the sixth order onwards, 
i.e,, only in orders which are not reached by the 
other schemes of dassificadoii. 

Subject Classieicatiok 

(3) The Subject Classification is the worst 
sinner gainst terminology. Its arrays generally 
follow the Canon of Helpful Order. It satisfies 
the Canon of Exclusiveness Ixjt it fails the Canons 
of Hospitality in Array, and Hospitality in Chain 
much more than any other scheme. In fact, it is 
not capable of going beyond the Fourth order. Its 
notation is of uniform length throughout, consisting 
always of four digits. 
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Congress Classification 
(4) The Congress Classification has satisfac¬ 
tory terminology except for the inclusion of jejune 
classes like Miscellaneous Ftmetions. It satisfies 
the Canon of Helpful Order, and the Canon of 
Exclusiveness without failure. It has reasonable 
provision to satisfy the Canon of Hospitality in 
Array but any moment the gaps in the class numbers 
may be filled up and the Canon evaded. It shares 
the second place with the Decimal Classification 
when judged by the Canon of Hospitality in Chain, 
the first place having gone to the Colon Qassifi- 
cation. Its notation is of uniform length through¬ 
out—five digits in all orders of classes. 


8. COMPARATIVE STUDY 

Economics 

Having made a comparative sttid^ of Arraiys and 
Chains in Mathematics as a sid>ject reprtseotii^ the Sden^ 
ce$r we shall next deal similarly with Economics as a sub¬ 
ject representing Social Sciences^ 

Ariiays of the Second Order 

We shall first take up the comparative study of Arrays 
of the Second Order, We shall t^e up that Array of 
Second Order which includes Economics as a class. As 
Economics occurs as a dass in the Array of the First Order 
in the Colon Classification, we have virtualLy only thinee 
schemes to compare. Here are the Arrays of the Second 
Order in question — 

Casses of Arrays of the Second Order in wtuch 
Economics occurs as a class 

Decimal Classification 
Derived from 

SOO Sociology and Social Sciences General 
3i0 Statistics 
320 Political Science 
330 Economics 
340 Law 

350 Administration. Army 
360 Associations. Institutions 
370 Education 

380 Commerce. Communication 
390 Customs. Popular life 

Subject Classification 
Derived fram 

L Social md PaliHcal Sciences 
L0004)92 Social Science 
LlOO-162 Economics 
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L170-18S Associations 
L20l'39S Political Scicace 
UOO-851 Law 

L852'988 Cotnnierce, Money and Finance 
Congress Classtfication 
Derived from 
H Sociai Sciences 
HA Statistics 
HB-HJ Economics 
ilM-HX Sociology 

Canon of Enumeration 
1. Applying the Canon of Enunieradon, we 
find that the connotation of the term "Social 
Sciences” varies from scheme to scheme. 

In discussing the First Array of the Colon Gassifica- 
tion from the point of view of the Canon of Helpful Order, 
it tvas Indicated that the term "Social Sciences" has now 
come to cover all the subjects represented by the letters T-Z 
in the Colon Oassiheation, Education, Geography, His¬ 
tory, Political Science, Economics, Sociology and Law. But 
none of the other schemes whose tables are given above 
interpret the term "Social Sciences" so fully. 

(«) Here arc some of the deviations in the Decimal 
Qassiiication:— 

(o) History and Geography do not hud a place in 
"Social Scieoces". In fact they are put in a separate class 
of the First Array with 9Q0 for class number. 

(h) As we have already pointed out while discussing 
classes of the Third Order in Mathematics, the Pure Science 
of Statistics as distin^ished from Collection of Statistics 
from the field of Social Sciences is given a place under 
"Social Sdcaces". 

C**) The Subject Classification also excludes 
History and Geography from Social Sciences. 

(&) This Scheme further differs from the Decimal 
Classification in excluding Education also from the class 
"Social Sciences”. 
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(m) The Congress Classifioatloa has made the 
"SodaJ SdcDces" extremely narrow. 

(а) It has omitted not only History, Geography and 
Education from its purview, but has also dropped out Poli¬ 
tical Science and Law. 

(б) In the matter of the Science of Statistics, It 
errs in the same way as the Decimal Classification. 

Hospitality ik Array 

2. The Canon of Exhaustiveness and the 
Canon of Hospitality in Array are not satisfied by 
the Oecimat Classification, are satisfied by the Sub¬ 
ject Classification to the extent that ^ps in nota¬ 
tion allow, while the Congress Classification has left 
more generous gaps than the Subject Classification. 

(i) The Decimal Oassification has already used up all 
its ten places rather freely and is inhospitable in possible 
future coordinate branches of Social Sciences. Exhaustion 
of the ten places could vciy well have been avoided and 
three places saved in the following way :■— 

(o) 300 Sociology, 360 Associadons, Institutions and 
390 Customs, Popular life might have been accommodated 
in a single class more appropriately. 

(3) The same applies to 320 Political Science and 
350 Administration. 

(c) It is distinctly unhelpful to have distributed 330 
Economics and 380 Commerce, Communications in two 
distinct classes. 

(li) The gaps left in the Subject Classification are too 
meagre, especially if we remember that they are to accom¬ 
modate not only new coordinate classes that might arise 
in the same Array but also new suboidinate classes that 
might arise in any of the Chains having thdr upper link in 
a class of the Array under consideration. 

(iii) The gaps left in the Congress Classification are 
very liberal. But even here, since both cchordinate and 
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subordinate classes have to ct^pcte for places tu the same 
gaps, there is bound to be difficulty in due course. 

Canon of Helpfol Order 

3. The Canon of Helpful Order is ignored by 
the Decimal Classification and the Subject Classih- 
catlon. but well satisfied by the Congress Qassifii-' 
cation. 

Decimal Classificatios 

{«) A good deal of the trouble that tlic Decimal Classi- 
bcatiuti has with this Canou could have been avoided if all 
the ten places had not been forcedly used in the manner 
already described. Even otherui'ise we find no develop¬ 
mental or relational order among the classes. 

(a) The most irritating deviation from the Canon 
of Helpful Order is the separation of Cominercc from 
330 Economics by four classes {3d0 Law*, 350 Administra¬ 
tion, 360 Associations and 370 Education), that have little 
afifinit)' with either of them. It is difEcult to sec what 
considerations led to this unhelpful separation. Is it wrong 
to assume that the classes were arranged quite arbitrarily 
without any con^deration whatever as to their mutual 
affinity? 

(&) Another bad scattering Is that of 300*1 Socio¬ 
logy, 3^ Associations and 390 Customs more or less to the 
beginning, middle and end of the Array. This might have 
been due to the fact that when the Scheme was forged, the 
subject "Sociology" bad not yet taken shape and disclosed 
its filiation. 

(r) But no such explanation can be found for the 
separation of 320 Political Science and 350 Adimnlstra- 
tion. 

Subject Classification 

(if) In the Subject Classification, in spite of its start¬ 
ing wi^ the plan that "arrangerneut in a logical order, 
or at any rate, according to a progression for which reasons, 
iveak or strong, can be advanced" and in spite of the fact 
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that the intioducUoii Iq the scheme prepares us to expect 
''many departures frora established convention which may 
at first appear a little drastit", it is extremely difficult to 
find any justification for the claim that '^every^ class b 
arraiigcicl in a systematic order of scientific pro^ression'^p at 
least so far as the arrangement of the classes in the Array 
of the Second Order under consideration is concerned. 

(o) While we recognise drastic departure from esta¬ 
blished convention in separating LI00-162 Economics from 
L852-988 Commercep Money and FinancCp what scientific 
progression Is discernible in progressing from Economics to 
Finance through the classes Associations^ Political Science 
and Law? 

(A) Equally drastic is the departure froin convention 
in separating IjOOO- 092 Social Science from L170-1SS Asso¬ 
ciations^ which includes L170 Friendly Societies and LLg5 
FreemasDniy by Ll00-162 Economics; Nor is any scientific 
progression conceivable in reaching Freetnasonry from 
Social Science through Economics. 

CbNGHEss Classification* 

(m) As the Array of the Second Order under conside¬ 
ration has only three classes in the Congress Gassificationp 
adherence to the Canon of Helpful Order could not have 
been a difficult affair, 

Arrays of the Third Order 

As in the case of Mathematics^ we shall take tip only 
one typical and corresponding Array of the Third Order 
from each of the four schemes. We shall choose those 
Arrays which have Economics as their immediate universe. 

It may be remarked here that although X Economics 
occurs formally as a class in the Array of the First Order 
of the Colon Qassification, it should ut reality be looked 
upon as a Class of the Second Order, in the light of pre¬ 
vious discussion of the way in wdiich the laynsut of the 
Colon Classification satisfies the Canon of Helpful Order. 
It was shown there that universal knowledge is in effect 
first divided into Sciences and Social SdeiKes and that 
Economics belongs to the second of these classes. For 
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(his Ttason, and for conveniejace of compafison, we -<1*^11 
treat Kconomics aa a Class of tbe Second Order In all the 
four schemes, Colon Classification included. 

A EttiriC UfTY IK CoUflAlSOA’ 

But, before the Amys arc even put down for com- 
parboil, it must be observed tliat die Colon Classiheation 
uses four ^characteiblks (Business, Economic, Geogra¬ 
phical and Chronological) simultaneously for the classtfi- 
cation of Economics. Moreover Economics can also be 
divided In the Colon Oassiheation on the basb of Type of 
Organisation quite independenUy of the appUcatiem of 
characteristics. In other words in the Colon Classification 

(1) Economics spreads Arrays of the First Order 
,(relatively to Economics as the universe) along five dimen¬ 
sions; 

(2) Chains of classes can grow in each of four of 
these dimensions simultaneously and independently of 
one another (No chain b possible from a class represent¬ 
ing Type of Organisation) ; and 

(3) A class in Economics can be fonned by any com- 
bmation of. from one to five classes of any order taken from 
these five dimensions, provided no two classes belong to 
the same dimension. 

Tbb feature, due to the Colon Device, increases the 
Hosp^iiality in Chain to a great extent in the Colon Ciassi- 
fication but renders the comparison with the other 
rather difiicult as their make-up allows them to send out 
their arrays and chains In one dimension only. 

A Way out of the Defficulty 
One device by which the difficulty can be got over and 
$^e kind of comparison effected is to transform the five 
dimensions of the Colon Classification into one dimension, so 
as to register with the other schemes. We shall do it in 
the following way, Eiach of the three arrays derived from 
Economics on the basis of Type of Organbation, Business 
characienstic and Economic characteristic (the arrays 
on the Geographical characterbt ic and Chronological cha- 

1 Raagjiuuhan tS.R.^: VtiUst ciatii / icaiiei *^ Ifty. B-.ip jhq. 
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ractcmtic will not be given for considerations of space but 
will be taken aa undeistHOod) will be ^ven one below the 
other in one colunui when we write down the Arrays of 
the Third Order, When we pass on to Arrays of the Fourth 
and higher orders^ we shall draw frotn any of these 6vc 
Arrays of the Third Order according to ne^. 

Classes of the Third Order having Economics as their 
immediate Universe 
Decunal Classification 
Derived freon 
300 Economic 

Labour and laboureis, Employers, Ca^tal 

332 Bonks, Money, Credit, Interest 

333 Land, Ownership, Rights and rent 

334 Cooperation 

335 SodkUsm and communism 

336 Public finance, Taxation 

337 Protectiou and free trade 

338 Production, Economic oiganisation 

339 Distribution and Consumption of wealth, 

Pauperism 

Colon Classification 
Derived from 
X Economics 
Based on 

Type of Organisatfon 
To be got by the 
CkroHological Device 
ilHwIratkiey 
XH25 Cooperative 
XM55 Joint Stock Company 
XM8S Trust 
XK12 Public udUty 

XK17 Communistic ‘ . r. ■ 

Baaed on 

Business CbaracCeristic * 

X4 Transport 

- * -e ^ G * 


li 
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X6 Finance 
X7 Public Finance 
X8 Insurance 

Other businesses 
By the 

Sftbjecl Device 
ilUustrative) 

X9D Jingineering Industry 

X9J A^cultural Econotnics 

X9JA Lumber Industry 
XdMl3 Paper Industry 
X9M7 Teztiie Industry 
Based on 

Economic Characteristic 
Xil Consumption 
X :2 Production 
X:3 Distribution 
X i4 Transport 
X;S Ctmunerce 
X ;6 Financing 
X Value, price 
X ^ Management 
Xrf) Labour 

Divisions based on the 


Geographical Characteriatic 
and 

Chronological Characteristic 
are not given for considerations of fp a f:e 


LIOZ 

LI03-I03 

LI06-118 

L150-16I 

L170-147 

L162 


Subject ClasaiScation 
Derived from 
LlOO-162 Economics 
Produedon “ 
Consumption 

Labour^ woric 

Organisation 

Cooperadem 
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CoDgreea ClassUicBtiQn 
Derived from 
HS~HJ Economics 
HB201*236 Value, Price 
HB251‘771 Dlstributkm 
HB801-S4S ConsimifUou 
HBS49‘3S40 Populatloa 

HC-HD220d Natural groducta and Agricultural 
industry 

HD23Z1-4730 Types oi organisation 
{lUustratk/e divUions) 

HD2709-2930 Trusts 
HD29S1-3570 Cooperation 
HD36U-4730 Public utilities 
HIK801-8940 Labour 

HD9000-9999 Industries other than Agricultural 
{llIusIraHve divisions) 

HD97SO-9769 Lumber Industry 
HD9S2(>'9S39 Paper Industry 
HD96S0-997S Textile Xndust^ 

HK Transport business 

HF Commerce 

HG1-7933 Money, Banking, etc, 

HG80a-9970 Insurance 
UJ Public Finance 

Note. HB is caQed Economic Theories 
HC-HD is called Economic History^ 

Canon of Enumeration 
1. Applying' the Canon of Enumeration, we 
find that the connotation of the term "Economics" 
varies from scheme to scheme. The Subject Classi¬ 
fication, as usual, dispenses with conventions and 
the Decimal Classification does the same in this case 
to some extent. The Colon aassification and the 
Congress Classification agree most closely in their 
connotatioia. 
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DectHAI, ClAiSSmCATlOW 

((") (tf) The Decimal Oa^ificatjcm's exclusion of 
Commerce f™ii the class Economics has been already 
referred to in discussing Arrays of the Second Order. It 
is in this respect that the Decimal Classidcation supports 
the practice of the Subject Classification. 

(i) The Decimal Classification's exclusion of In- 
surauce from 330 Economics and insertion of it as a division 
of 360 Associations with the number 368 cannot be said to 
be in Consonance with accepted contcmporaiy practice. 

{c) The inclusion of 335 Sodatism and Communism 
as Types of Social Oipnisation and especially of 335 -9 
Socialist Communities in 330 Economics is a startling 
anomaly due to the fact that there is no adequate place for 
Sociology in the Scheme. 

(d) Cooperation is the only special type of economic 
organisation that is given a place in the Decimal Gassi- 
Gcation. Other Types like Public Utility End no place 
xfi it. 

Colon Classtfication 

(n) Almost all the classes occttrfiiig m the Array of 
the Congress Qaasification are found distributed in the 
three Arraj-s given under the Colon Oassification. Fur¬ 
ther, though it U not apparent in the enumeration of the 
classes in the Array of the Third Order—the geographical 
and chronological classes of the Colon Oassification (not 
wntten do™ m the above table for consideratiotis of 
^ce) figure as Gasses of the Third Order in the Congress 
Qassificadon among the numbers of KC 

ScajecT Class] ficatiok 

C>») (u> The most obiectionable feature of the Sub¬ 
ject Gassificalion's connotation of the term "Economics" is 

entire subject of Finance 
(Monty, Banking, etc.) which, moreover, is not placed 
near tmough to Economics. In fact the two are separated 
Pohhcs and Law. No kind of j'ustification for this can 
be found eith^ m grounds of "logical order" or "scientific 
progression^ if these are interpreted to serve the purpose 
of Library Oassification whose final aim is to help readers 
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(6) The exclusion of Public Finance from Econo¬ 
mics is equally objectionable, 1 wonder if any Professor 
of Economics in any University would agree to this divorce 
of Public Finance from Economics. 

spite of the Decimal Gasslfication, modern 
practice will not approve even the exclusion of Commerce 
from Economics, 

(d) T^e remarks about Types of Economic Organi¬ 
sation made in the study of the DcctmaJ Oassliication also 
apply to the Subject Oasslficatioti. 

COKCRESS CLASsmcATIOIf 
The Congress Oasstfication deviates from 
current practice In Including HB849-3S40 Population in the 
class "Economics’'. Perhaps it would be more appropriate 
tn put it under "Sociology". 

(b) There are also other queer Inclusions. For 
example the Law of Primogeniture finds Itself caged in 
class numbers HDl236-1239 in the class Agriculture in this 
Thjrd Order Array having Economics for its Immediate 
universe. 

Hospitalitv in Ahuay 
2, The Canon of Exhaustiveness and the 
Canon of Hospitality in Array are not satisfied at 
all in the Dedtnal Oassificatioti and the Subieot 
Classification. They are satisfied in the Congress 
Oassification so far as the gaps in its notation per¬ 
mit, and they can be satisfied to any desired extent 
in the Colon Classification. 

Decimal Classification 

(f) As usual aJJ the ten places have been forcedly used 
up by the Decimal Classification. 

(<*) This 13 due partly to the aUacation of places, in 
the^ Array of the First Order of Economics for subjects 
which are really types of social organisation, as has been 
alroady remarked under the Canon of EnumeratioiL 

(ft) It is also due to the attempt to put in one Array 
classes which are derived from Economics on the basis of 
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different cjiaracteristica. This aspect of the Array will be 
dealt with m greattr detail later on, 

{f) It should also be noted that the Array of the 
T^ird Order discloses the fact that there is no provision 
in the Decimal OassiHcation for the Economics of specific 
industries or businesses such as Agriculturat Economics, 
Economics of Railway’s or of Oceanic Transport'—unless it 
is intended that books that so specialise in industries should 
be placed in 330*19 and be further subdivided by the Num¬ 
ber for the specific industries taken from 600, Even then, 
books dealing with particular aspects of a given industry 
such as wages, labour, financing, management and so on 
will not come out with the books dealing with the mdustry 
as a whole^ as the scheme directs the placing of such specia¬ 
lised books under the aspect of specialisation like wages, 
labour and so on. 

(d) The absence of any means of accommodating 
new Types of Economic Organisation and any existing type 
other than Cooperation afso offends against the Canon of 
Hospitality in Array, 

CoLOJf Classittcatios 

(^) As applied to the Colon Classification, the Canon 
of Hospitality in Array should be studied with reference 
to all the three Arrays of the Third Order severally and 
collectively, 

(fl) Take first the Array based on Type of Organi¬ 
sation. Its classes are individualised by the Chronological 
Device, mth the result that Infinite Hospitality is ensured. 
In fact each Type of Organisation brings its own class 
number with it 

(6) The Array derived the Business Charac- 
tenstic is also characterised by Infinite Hospitality. This 
IS secured in its case by the Subject Device, a device as 
^werful as the Chronological one in securing Infinite 
Hwipitality in Array. 

(r) To all appearance, however, the Colon Oasai- 
fication has foigottm its helpful Octave Principle and 
^derM the Array derived by the Economic Qiaracttrisiic 
inhospitable, by cxhaustiiig the whole I to 9 rauge in the 
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fashion of the Decimal Oassificatioti. But this is only 
apparent Actually, it hag purposely left 98 free as will 
be adflo when we discuss Arrays of the Fourth Order, 981, 
9S2, etc., are to accomniodatc new divisions of the class 
‘Tabour" and 991, 992. rtc., are to be used for further 
classes in the Array of the Third Order derived by the 
Foonomic Characteristic, This maltesbift is occasionally 
resorted to w'hcaever it is felt that it will add to convenience 
if nine classes are accommodated in the First Octave itself. 

(d) Whenever concrete facts of history or conteni' 
porary occurrence and not pure theory arc to be acconuno- 
dated, the services of the Geographical and Chronological 
Characteristics arc requisitioned—^any concrete event can 
be individualised in terms of space and time—and the 
Geographical and the Chronological Schedules of the Colon 
Gassification have iniiaite Hospitality tn Array, 

Subject Class mcATTON 

(ill) The Subject Classification has only seven un¬ 
occupied places in its Array of the Third Order, uij., LH9, 
L126-L129, L14S and 149, This means that its Hospita¬ 
lity in Amy is negligibly small 

CoKCKESS Classification 

(jh) The Congress Gassification, on the other hand, 
has several hundreds of vacant numbers, scattered through¬ 
out the Array. The only danger is that eventually it may 
happen that new coordinate classes will have to be accom- 
mi^ated somewhere where there happens to be a gap, 
even ^inst the requirements of filiation. 

Canon of Helpful Order 
3. The Dedmal Classification and the Con- 
gres,s Qassification appear to show little respect to 
the Canon of Helpful Order, while the other two 
schemes satisfy it to a fair extent, 

DsaMAL Classification' 

(i) (a) The Array of the Third Order under con¬ 
sideration is a mess in the Dedmal Gassificatiem, This 
accounts partly for the breaking of the Canon of Hdpful 
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Order. All the classes of this Array are not derived frem 
330 Economics on, the basis of the same ebararteristic. 
334 Cooperatioa and 335 Socialism and Cbmimidisin are 
based on the Type of Economic Organisatioiip making it 
appear that the latter’s inctusioa is to be justified at any 
cost. The classes 332 Banking, etc., and 336 Public Finance 
are derived on the basis of the Business studied, while the 
other five classes arc based on another characteristic. 

(6> Even otherwise there is hardly any kind of 
developmental or other relational element in the arrange¬ 
ment of the classes. On the other hand, 

(1) on no ground can one justify tbe separation 
of 332 Banking, Currency from 336 Public Finance; 

(2) nor is the separation of 331 Labour from 33S 
Production and Orgaoisation by six varied classes helpful 
from any point of view; 

(3) it would have been more helpful if 332 Land, 
Ownership, Right and Rent had been placed in juxtaposi¬ 
tion with 339 Distribution, etc. 

CoLOH Classification 

(») The Colon OassificaUem satisfies the Canon of 
Helpful Order in different degrees in its three different 
Arrays of tbe Third Order. 

(b) In the Array based on the Type of Organisa¬ 
tion, since the dasses arc formed by the Chronological 
Device there is no freedom to arrange them in any more 
Helpful Order, if the order that the Chronological Device 
fixes is not helpful. As a matter of fact, the order forced 
by it b likely to n^lect the gei^etic and other relatioos of 
the classes. 

A similar situation arose m Mathematics in the Array 
of the Fourth Order studied in the last chapter. There, 
Special Funetbos had to be Individualised in the class R39- 
Instead of applying the Chronological Device directly^ R39 
was first divided on the basis of the genesis of the functiou^ 
an Intermediate Array of the Fifth Order was formed^ 
and each of the classes in this Array was divided by the 
Chronological Device. In the result, the Special Fimctbns 
32 
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of a stmilar Were grouped together and the groups 

themselves were arranged in a Helpful Order. 

Such a device is not possible in the Array in Econo- 
niics under consideration, Tims we have the different 
Types of Organ isadon in chronological order only, In pn^- 
ference to a possibly more Helpful Order. 

fi) As a mnit of the use of the Subject Device to 
form most of the classes in the Array based on the Busi¬ 
ness Characteristic, the Colon Classification here satisfies 
the Canon of Helpful Order quite wcUk In the case of the 
first four classes of the Array formed independently of the 
Subject Device, one criticism may be made. It would per¬ 
haps have been happier if X8 Insurance had l3een placed 
in juxtaposition to X6 Finance (Bankings etc.) without 
the intervention of X7 Public Finance. 

(c) Of the five Arrays of the Third Order of the 
Colon Classification, the Canon of Helpful Order is satisfied 
to the least extent in the Array derived on the hasb of the 
Economic characteristic. This does not however mean 
that the arrangement in the Array is a mess as in the Deci¬ 
mal Classification. 

A VlKOICATTON 

In fact it may be vindicated as follows j— 

(1) Hie Array begins with X;1 Consumption 
since all economic activities are ultimately traceable to it; 

(2) Then comes X :2 Production which is con¬ 
cerned with the supply of the element implied in the first 
class; 

(3) Then comes X :3 Distribution which discusses 
the various ways {helpful and injurious), in which the real 
benefits of Ppodurtion may be shared by the various factors 
of Production such as Tjuid, and Plant* Capital. Manage* 
ment, Labour and Middletnan, These shares appear 
under the name.s of Rent, Interest, Profit, Wages and 
Commission. 

(4) Apart from this subtle and elusive question 
of Distribution, Production next involves the transport of 
the concrete produce from the place of production to the 
consumer, which is put down as X :4 Transport, 
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(5) The whole chain of operatlons^ excluding 
Transport# whtch effect the transfer of the produce from 
the Producer to the Conauiner comes next under X:S Com¬ 
merce. 

(6) It would have been happier if the next class 
were '^alue^ Price^'n But Value, Price is class X:7 and 
class X s6 is Financing, This is a fault. 

(7) Then come in succession X:8 Management 
and X :9 Labour. These with X ‘6 Finandug would have 
been better accommodated near X:2 Production of which 
they art correlates. But the other correlates that have 
been accommodated on either side of X ;2 Production have 
at least an equal claitn to be there. Because in a linear 
arrangement one cannot accommodate all in ideal plates^ 
these three divisiotis have been inevitably relegated to the 
end of the first Octave of the Array. 

Subject CcA^smcAnoN 

(iff) The Subject Gassification satisfies the Canon of 
Helpful Order quite well except for the irrational dismem¬ 
berment of Labour which assigns one part to L106-118 and 
the other to L1S{M61 with L120-147 Organisation in be¬ 
tween. This is a grievous fault in a scheme w'hich sw'ears 
by the principle of ^'Cbostant Place'\‘ 

COKCRESS ClASSITICATIOS 

{w) The Congress Oassification also makes a mess of 
the classes in the Array of the Third Order under coti- 
siderationp though not to the same extent, 

(n) HD21-22Q6 Agricultural Business and HD9000' 
9999 Other Industries are separated by the whole gamut 
of classes HD232M730 based on Type of Economic 
Organisation and the class H 04801^40 l.abour. No justi¬ 
fication can be found for this. This is a fault that might 
easily have bcirn avoided. 

(&) The position of HD4801-S94O Labour is not 
satisfactory or helpful in any way. It ^ems to be a misfit 
here. 


* Brown (James Dug) i Subject 1014, Pp. 9-10^ 
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(t) I suprpo!!^ some can be fouad for 

piitttog the theoFetica] aspects in the order: Value. Prices, 
Distributionp Consumption. 

(rf) The classes at the end of the Array befmning 
with HF Commerce and ending with HJ Public Finance 
arc in a most Helpful Order. 

Arrays of the Fouiith Order 

As wc did in the case of MathematicSp we shall con¬ 
sider only one corresponding Array of the Fourth Order 
taken from each Scheme. 

Classes of the Arrays of the Fourth Order having Labour 
as their immediate universe 

Decicnal CUasIficatioo 
Derived from 
iJI L<tbour 

331 -1 Relations of Capital to labour 
331 *2 Remuneration for work 
331 '3 Labour of children 
331 *4 Labour of wornen 

331 "S Work under certain unfavourable condidons 
331 -6 Pauper labour 

331:7 Different classes of workers. Skilled and 
unskilled 

331*8 Labouring classes 
331*9 Other questions 

Colon ClaBsiffcation 
Derived from 
X 'j 9 Labour 

X^:91 Labour System 

X;92 Labour Maricet 

X:93 Skilled and uns^kiltcd labour 

X:94 Labour hygiene 

X:95 Service conditions 

X:96 Trade Unions 

X;97 Strikes 
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Subject Classification 
Derived from 

L106-132 <$■ L150-161 Labour 

L106-U1 Skilled and unskilled labour. Training 

T*n7 !■ Service conditums 

LI 19 Strikes 

LI 50*153 Labour Sj^tems 
LI 59-161 Trade Unions 

Congress Classification 


Derived from 
HD48&1-S940 Labour 
HD4601-490S Labour Systems 
HD4506-5250 Service conditions 
HD3306-5659 Strikes 
HDS701-6000 Labour Market 
HD6053-6338 Classes of labour 
HD6350-6740 Trade Union, etc. 
HD69SI-7791 Social conditions, etc. 
HD7a01-8031 State & Labour 
HDS039 Labour by trade 
HD80S1-S940 Labour by country 


Terminology 

1, The termmoltjgy oi all the schemes is fairly 
in accordance with usage. 

(o) As we observed about the terminology of the 
Arrays of the Fourth Order in the comparative study of the 
classification of Mathematics, the terminology of the 
Arrays of higher order will, in general, be accurate and 
definite. It may be repeated that as the order of the Array 
increases, i-c., as we go down a Chain, progressively gaining 
in intension and eliminating extension we shall have more 
and more opportunity to deal with specific entities having 
sharp boundary lines, so that there will be greater agree¬ 
ment in the names by which they are denoted. 

(6) The terminology in the Decimal Classifiration 
has some ambiguity and vagueness in this high order, but 
it is removed by approftriate notes. 
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Hospitality in A^kay 

2. j:\ 1I the systems except the Subject Qassi- 
hcation satisfy the Canon of Exhaustiveness and 
the Canon of Hospitality in Array. 

,(i) This Array is one ot those in which the Deci* 
Dial Oassihcaiioa provides for the accommodation of other 
loiown and unknown coonhnate classes by reserving the divi- 
sioQ 9 for '’Other'*. In fach we have for the last of the 
Array 351 Other Questions. 

(tl) The Colon Classihcatiun adopts its usual Octave 
Principle tn a slightly modihed form. It begins the second 
octave at 98 instead of 99, as the latter is the point of 
departure of the second octave of the Array of the Third 
Order. 

(in) The Subject Oassiheation has no free niunhcr 
in the range assigned to "Labour". 

(ft;) Thu Congress Oassiheation has set apart a fairly 
large range for "Labour" as can be seen fituij the table and 
has also left a big set of gaps within that range. Thus, it 
meets the Canon of Hos^tality in Array fairly welL 

Canon of Exclusiveness 

3. The Canon of Exclusiveness is not pro¬ 
perly satisfied by the Decimal Classification. But 
it is well satisfied by the other schemes. 

(i) The fault is no.t at once visible. But the class 
331’1 Relations of Capital to .Labour has for a subclass 
331 '113 Classification of Work and Workers, which has 
for its subdivUions 331 '1133 Age, 331 *1134 Sex, 331 *11355 
Apprentice, 33J *11359 Handicapped. 

(fl) Again, the class 331 '5 Work under certain 
unfavourable conditions contains as subclass 331 553 Ap¬ 
prentice labour and 331 '539 Handicapped. 

(h) Then there is overlapping between 331*113 
Qassification of Work and Workers and 331 *? Different 
dosses of Labourers. This overlapping is certainly only 
apparent, being due to ambiguity in terminology. For, the 
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Jatter dass is explained by a oote which confines its r^ge 
to "Work and workers according to different occupations 
and objects of w'ork", whereas the former class divides 
workers on anotlier basis. 

(f) Nextp bow is the overlapping belvreen the 
corresponding subdivisions of these two classes and that 
between them and the classes 331*2 Labour of children and 
3314 Labour of women, to be removed? It does not 
appear easj', The schedtde gives no due. Even if in^- 
vidual libiarics adopt some convention, the differentiation 
between them will be rather thin and forced, 

(it) Id the Congress Classification, the Canon oi 
Context should be used to infer that 

(o) HD8t(39 Labour by Trade is the place for 
books that deal with several aspects of a specific trade in 
many countries; 

(fr) HD805l^S940' Labour by country is the place 
for books that deal with several aspects of several trades 
in a specific country; and 

(f) the other classes are to be used for books that 
deal with specific aspects of labour either generally or as 
applied to specific industries or specific countries. 

If this is done, violation cf the Canon of Exdusion can 
be avoided. 

Canon of Helpful Order 
4. The Canon of Heipful Order is observed 
fairly well hut not to the same extent by all the 
schemes of diassthcation, 

(0 (n) In the Decimal Classification, it would have 
been much more helpful if 331'2 Ronuneration for Work 
were in juxtaposition to 331 *3 Labouring Classes, the first 
division of which is 331 '81 Duration of Work, which tH' 
eludes 331'81? Holidays and other similar items. At the 
same time 331 *2 Remuneration for Work should also be 
next to 331 '1 Relation of Capital to Labour, This dilemma 
is really due to the diffuse way in which the classes of the 
Fourth Order have been formed, as we have shown in dis¬ 
cussing the Canon of Exclusiveness, 
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(6) There b aaother place where the Canon of 
Helpful Order is violated. But it is hidden by the vague¬ 
ness of the terms used m naming the dasses and has to be 
dissected out from lower orders. The separation of 33J 45 
Labour Relations within the Piant and 331 -iS9 Disagreem^ts 
between Capital and Labour by about five pages of schedule 
cannot be said to show a Helpful Order. 

Colon Classipication 

(li) In the Colon CLassification, the progression of 
classes is tolerable. It may be quesUonedj however, vvhe- 
tlicr the arraugemtiit would not have been more helpful if 
X:94 Housing, Social conditions, Labour^ Hygiene and 
X35 Service conditiims bad chafed their places. 

Subject Classification 

(fii) In the Subject Qassificatton, LI50-158 Labour 
System is jettisoned between Lli4 Strikes and LI59-161 
Trade Unions. It would have been happier if it had been 
placed first as in the Colon ClassificaLion. 

CoNGkESS Classification 

(iv) The order of the classes in the CongreSiS Oassi- 
hcation is more haphazard than in the other schemes. It 
is not easy to find any helpful related order in their pro¬ 
gression. 

{<t) HO4906-5250 Service Conditions and 
HD780L^31 State and Labour would have been next to 
each other if Helpfulness of Order bad been aimed at. 

{b} The separation of HD4861-4905 Labour 
Systems and HD6053-6J38 Qasses of Labour has not re¬ 
sulted in Helpful Order. 

(c) It w'ould have given a more Helpful Order if 
HD5701-6000 Labour Market had been given precedence 
over HJ>1906*S250 Service Conditions. 

Moduxation 

5. The Canon of Moduladoii is usually satis^ 
fied by all the schemes in all orders. But the Con¬ 
fess Classification is one of the few instances where 
it is broken. 
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HD8039 Labour by Trade and HD8051-^40 Labour 
by Coiiiury are classes of greater extension and smaUer 
mtensioa than all the other dasses m the Array* But they 
are givea the last ^lace in it. They should^ as a matter of 
fact, be considered to belong to dilTereiit orders. Coasi- 
deratious of pdgency do sometimes lead to such different 
orders being put in one Array. But| when that has to 
be done^ the classes of lower order ^ould have priority 
in the Array over classes of higher order. 

The classes in the Array of the Fifth Order do not 
correspond with one another in the different schemes ol 
classiBcation. Their comprebeosion varies from scheme to 
scheme. They are subdivided so differently in the four 
schemes that no useful purpose will be served by continu¬ 
ing the present method of comparison to Arrays of the 
Fifth and higher orders. Therefore we pass to a compara¬ 
tive study of Chains. 

Comparison of Chains 

Here again, we cannot easily find diams whose links 
correspond in all the schemes* Hence^ we diall compare 
primaiy chains whose last links correspond. 

First we shall take a chain that lies tn one dimension 
only^ then a chain lying in two dimensions only and lastly 
one lying in four dimensions. 

The Colon Oassiffcation is capable of having a Chain 
m five dimensions, but as no othei! scheme ii capable of 
thisj there is no basis for comparison and hence no such 
five dimensional chain is studied 

Chains lying In one dimension (Economic aspect) 

Decimal ClaBaiffcation 
Universal knowledge 


300 

Soci^ Sciences 

t , 

Economics 

330 
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S31 Labour 

331 '8 Labatimig 

331 tSl Duiatioa of Woric 

4^ 

33i 814 Overtime 

Colon ClaBStfication 
Universal knowledge 

4^ 

V Soda] Sciences 
X Economics i 

X.*9 Labour 

4 ^ 

X r95 Service Conditions 

4r 

X.-951 Hours 

4^ 

X.^SU OviTtmie 

Subject Clauiifitation 
Universal knowledge 

L Sodal & Polidcal Sdenoe 

4r , 

L100-lti2 Economica 


L106-1IS & 
Ll50-16b 

LI 12-114 

U12 


Labour 

Economic condidona 

4^ 

Hours 

Congress ClassiScation 
Universal knowledge 
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H 

Sociology 

1 

HB-HJ 

Economics 

1 

HD4S01-8940 

Labour 

1 

HD4906-5250 

Service conditions 

r 

HD5106 

Hours 

! 


_ T . 

Overtime 


The following table abstiacts and displays the relevant 
features of the above four diains. It gives the number of 
digits in the elasa nuiobers of successive orders tn the 
different schemes. 


Order 

Decimal 

Cl&ssi* 

£cation 

Colon 

Clwi- 

Mention 

Subject 

Class!- 

ficatJoa 

Congress 

Classic 

Gcatiou 

thirst (!)rdcr .» 

i 

1 

4 

b 

Second Qrder*^ 

3 

1 

4 

6 

Tkird Order «. 

3 

3 

4 

6 

Fourtb Ordcr+< 

5 

A 

4 

6 

Fifth Order 

6 

S 

4 

6 

Sixth Order v* 

7 



6 


It is obvious from the above that 


(i) The Dotation of the Dednial Classifica¬ 
tion has the following features 

(a) It is as usual of uniform length till 
the Fou^ Order and thereafter satisfies the 
Canon of Relativity. 

{b) It occupies the second place in regard 
to shortness of notation throughout the chain. 

(iV) The notation of the Colon Classafication 
has the following features:— 

{•a) As usual, it satisfies the Canon of 
Relativity from the beginning. 
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(i) With regard to shortness of notation^ 
it occupies the ftrst rank in the first three orders, 
shares the first rank with the Subject Classifica¬ 
tion in the Fourth Order, loses the first place to 
the Subject Classification in the Fifth Order and 
recovers the first place and shares it with the Con¬ 
gress Classification in the Sixth Order. 

(c) For any given length of notation, it 
reaches a much higher order than the Decimal 
Classification, except tvhen the notation is limited 
to three digits. 

(tii) (a) The Subject Classification nota¬ 
tion is, as usual, of uniform length having four- 
digit numbers in all orders. 

(&) Its chain fails earlier than that of the 
other schemes. 

(fu/) The Congress Qassification notation is 
also, as usual, of uniform length, having six-digit 
numbers in all orders. 

Cbai>’£ lying in Two Dimensions 
(Economic and GEOCBAPniau.) 

The following chains have rafflificatiopj in two dimen¬ 
sions—those of Economic aspect and Geographical IHvi' 
sions. 

Decimal Claasification 
Universal Knowledge 
300 Social Sciences 

330 Economics 

331 Ubour 

331 -892 Strikes 

331‘8929S4 Strikes in India 

... Colon Classification 

Universal Knowledge 
Y Sodal Sciences 
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X Economics 

X:9 Labour 

X:97 Strikes 

X 57:44 Strikes in India 

Subject ClassiEcatioii 
Universal Knowledge 
L Social and Political Science 

LI 00-162 Economics 
L106-11S Labour 
LI 16 Strikes 

L116P600 Strikes in In^ 

Congress ClassiScation 
Universal Knowledge 
H Social Sciences 

HB-HJ Economics 

HD4601-S541 Labour 
HDS306-S659 Strikes 
HDS419 Strikes in India 

Here is the table lowing the length of natation in 
different orders:— 


Order 

Decimal 

Classic 

, Col^n 
dim- 
SCfttlOTt 

Sublect 

1 Oassi- ' 
fienti^n 

Ctifilfress 

Dasji- 

ficatian 

Flrat Order ^ * 

3 

1 

4 

6 

Ordcf*. 

3 ' 

1 

4 

6 

Third Order 

3 


4 ' 

6 

Foorlti Order * ♦ 

7 

4 

4 

6 

Fifth Order v, 

10 

7 

7 

6 


(t) With regard to the Canon of Relativity all 
the remarks already made continue to hold good 
for all the schemes. 


(tY) In regard to length of notation also all 
the usual remarks hold good except that the Con¬ 
gress Gassiftcadon has gained the first place in the 
Fifth Order, by the very clever trick by which the 
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table of Geographical Dtvi^ons given in the Appen¬ 
dix is constructed and applied. 

The Chains of the Decimal Oassification and 
the Subject aassification fail at the Fifth Order, 
But the Colon Qassification and the Congress 
Gassification can reach two further orders* by their 
ability to enter two other dimensions—Industrial 
and Chronological. 


We have the following table for eompansoo;— 
Chains tylag in four dimensions 
(Economic, Industrial, Geogtaphical and Chronological) 


Subject 

Cajon 

ficatton 

Con^u Gasai- 
6cation 

Strike in indiA 

Strike La ChetnieaL Industrlci 
Iti India 

Stfilrt of 19M in Chticical 
Indiutries io India 

X:$7:44 

X9F:«7:44 

XS>F;97:4t:N36 

H5s5i5 

HD5419C« 

HD5419-C4S )93j 


The following table gives the number of digits In the 
class numbers of different orders in the two schemes of 
classification:— 


Order 

CdIdh 

fication 

Congress 

ncatiDn 

FifUi Order 

7 

-- g - 

Sbrtb Order 

9 

to 

Order 

13 

14 


We see diat 


(а) The Congress ClassiBcatioti begins to 
respect the Canon of Relativity from the Sixth 
Order onwards; 

(б) The Colon Gassification regains the first 
rank over the Congress Classification with regard 
to shortness of notation; 
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(c) The Colon Classification and the Con¬ 
gress Classification are able to reach one order 
higher with a notation ivhich is respectively less 
than or equal to that of the Decimal Classification 
in the next lower order. 

Conclusion and Summary 

(1) So far as pure theory of Economics of a 
general nature is concerned, the Colon Oassifica- 
tion is able to represent it by a number of one digit, 
whereas the Decimal Qassification requires three 
digits, the Subject Classification four and the Con¬ 
gress Oassification six digits. 

(2) In regard to special aspects of pure 
theory, the Decimal Classification and the Colon 
Classification require only three digits to begin 
with. On account of the elastic nature of their 
notation, these schemes use numbers of increasing 
length for subdivision of special aspects of econo¬ 
mic theory. 

(3) WTicn we turn to the general aspect of 
economic theory as applied to specific industries or 
businesses, such as Agricultural Economics, Econo¬ 
mics of Textile Industry, etc. 

(a) the Decimal Oassification has no means 
of accommodating them; 

(fr) the Colon Classification however has a 
special array of classes for accommodating gene¬ 
ral theories of individual industries. As this array 
is built by the aid of the Subject Device, it has in¬ 
finite capacity. It can individualise any industry 
or business whatever and arrange them in a related 
order. 
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((t) The Subject Classihcation does not at¬ 
tempt this problem at all, thong'h some Indus tries 
can as it happens be individualised with the aid of 
the cate^ricai table. 

(rf) The Congress ClassiBcation has spedaE 
places for different industries. But since they are 
arranged alphabetically, related industries do not 
come together. To put carpenters in C2 and wood 
carvers so far away as W? is certainly bad. 

(4) Regarding particular aspects of specific 
industries such as Labour, Financing, Marketing 
and so on, all the schemes have methods for indi¬ 
vidualising them, with this one difference:— 

(«) In the Colon Classification the Array 
of Industries and the Array of Economic Aspect 
are given independently and by the Colon Device 
any necessary combination of any division of the 
first array with any division or subdivision 
of any order of the second array can be 
formed as and when required. This \rith the Sub¬ 
ject Device in the construction of the First Array 
makes the schedule in Economics extremely com¬ 
pact and easy of reference in the Colon Classifica¬ 
tion. 

(b) In the other schemes, however, in 
e^^ry subdirision of Economics, division by Indus¬ 
tries has to be spceffically provided for, and its un¬ 
avoidable repetition considerably lengthens the 
schedule, ^ Moreover, if division by industiy is 
necessary in divisions in which no provision has been 
made for it by the scheme the Gassification has 
dther to be brought to a dead stop or different 
libraries must improvise means according to their 
lights. 
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(5) When it comes to concrete economic phe¬ 
nomena in particular geoj^raphica! areas or in par¬ 
ticular periods or points of time, the schemes are 
not equalIj' efficient, 

{o} Tn the Deciinal Classification, if an 
Economic Division is subdivided on the industrial 
basis. It cannot be subdivided geographically, 
Further, there is no provision to differentiate books 
dealing with economic occurrences in different 
periods tn a particular country. In other words, 
there is no provision for dividing economic hap¬ 
penings on basis of time. After all, time is 
an essential characteristic for dividing Economic 
History or Concrete Economic Occurrences. 

(&) In the Colon Classification however the 
geographical and chronological characteristics are 
available for division of any class or subclass of 
any order in Economics. Every concrete econo¬ 
mic event is thoroughly individtiaHsed in the Colon 
Gassiheation by its Colon Device. 

(c) The Subject Classification fails in this 
respect in the same way as the Decimal Classifica¬ 
tion. 


(d) The Congress Qassification provides 
for division on the basis of both spatial and tempo¬ 
ral factors only in certain classes such as Strikes, 
Public Finance, Transport, and so on. But there 
arc several subclasses which admit only of geogra¬ 
phical division. 

I 

(6) Lastly, there is ^ difference in the treat¬ 
ment given to Types of Economic Organisation. 

34 
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(o) In the Decimal Oassification, Coopera¬ 
tion is the only type which is recognised and that too 
is treated cursorily, 

(^^) The Colon Classificationj however, has 
a special array for such divisions constructed by 
the Chronological Device, This Array can admit 
of an infinity of classes. Moreover divisions based 
on every other characteristic, vis.j Business, Eco¬ 
nomic, Geographical, and Chronological, can he ap¬ 
plied to any Type of Organisation—an arrange¬ 
ment which is both thorough and elaborate. 

(c) The Subject Classification has only one 
number for Cooperation in Type of Organisation. 
It docs not divide this single type even as much as 
the Dedinal Classification docs. Nor has it any 
place for other Types of Organisation, 

(d) The Congress Classification recognises 
not only Cooperation hut also Public Utility as a 
T>'pe of Organisation. But here again, no hos¬ 
pitality is provided. If new T>^s of Organisa¬ 
tion come into existence, they cannot be accommo¬ 
dated in a filiatory manner. The only places we 
can find must he in gaps in numbers, and they may 
not be natural places. There is no means of hous¬ 
ing such new Types of Oi^nisation in appropriate 
filiatory order in relation to the divisions based on 
the different characteristics—Business, Economic, 
Geographical and Chronological 

(/) We have also seen that although the Colon 
Classification has the necessary apparatus for deal¬ 
ing iivith all kinds of characteristics—in other words, 
has chains of classes, whose links lie in one or more 
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of five dimensions—the length of the class num¬ 
ber is generally shorter than that of any other 
scheme when we compare class numbers taken from 
orders of equal intension. 


9. SOME HINTS, 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

In the last page of the first chapter, the impHcations of 
the pfixess of classifying the entities of a univerec were set 
forth. Applying these ideas lo the universe of books in a 
libraiyp classifying a book is assigning it to the appropriate 
class in the chosen scheme of class] Ecation and the assigning 
to it of the apropriate class number. 

CLAssirsTiNG Books 

As Book Classification essentially depends on Know¬ 
ledge Gassi Ecation, we have seen that often we will get 
books corresponding to which there is no suitahk class in 
the existing schedulen In such cases, we should create the 
necessary class in the proper filiatory place in accordance 
with the apparatus specified by the Scheme for the purpose. 
Examples have been given in chapter 4 If the new class 
demanded transcends such apparatus, a reference to the 
oEiciat editor of the scheme will become necessary. 

As we have seen in chaplet 4, a new class may have 
to be obtained either by introducing an extra class in an 
existing Array or by lengthening an existing Chain of 
classes. If the decimal nobitiaii Is used, the latter process 
\iH11 involve lengthening of class number. Here com^ the 
question of '^economic length'^ of class numbers advocated 
by Bliss. Any libi^ry that has fixed such economic limit may 
have to give up increasing the intension of casses beyond 
a certain limit and assign many books to classes of smaller 
intension and greater extension than they tvarrant. To 
that extent, the need for creating new classes will be 
lessened. However, for cross reference purposes and for 
arranging bibliographies in the most helpful Eliator^' order, 
it is not desirable to fix any such economic limit but to 
create additional classes that answer exactly the intension 
of the idea or topic to be dassifiecL Personally^ I would 
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not vote tm the econottuc iitnit even for books—p 3 .rticularly 
for pamphletSi. My experience is that unless tlie pamphlets 
are mliiutely dassifiei^j. both the Laws "Every reader his or 
her book"' and “Every book its reader^^ get violated* 

In all caises, t!ie new classes created and the new deci¬ 
sions arrived at niiisi be recordedn 

To be consistent in classifying books, as soon as a book 
li da^ihed a reference should be niade to the catalogue 
and if necessary to the books of the same class already in 
the library, to compare the book newly classified with the 
old books that have received the same class nurnber, Aiiy 
correction indicated by such a comparison should be made, 
whether it is in the call number of the new book or of an 
old book. 

The details ol such rontine involved in the classifica¬ 
tion of books in a library has been ftiUj described in my 
book gn library administraiion.^ 

Stacks is Classifying a Book 
SfQU CN CEr^MAMKlSG 

We have seen„ in the first part, that there are four 
stages in the classification of a bcN:»k4 Of these, the fourth 
or the final stage is concemed with its assignment to the 
appropriate sequence of arrangement, according to the pre¬ 
scribed rules folbwed by the librar)'. The assignment will 
have its counterpart in the arapUficalioti of the Call Number 
of the book by the coiTesEoddiog s^uence symbol This 
stage may be called Srgiiencc markhu}^ 

The number of sequence£> their specification and their 
symbols will vary from library to library. Each library 
should frame its own rules on the subject For an illustra¬ 
tion, reference may be made to the practice of the 
Madras University Library, described in the author's book 
on library administration.* Leaving the books of the main 
sequence without any additional symbols, the underlining of 
the call numbers to indicate pamphlets, the overlining to 

1 Ranganathaii (S* R.): libraty I93S. 

Chaps. 5v 

^ Ibid. Rule 81, commeatary. 
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indicate over-sized books, the miderliiiiiig: and overlining 
to iodicate special coUccticms, and the starrbg to indicate 
secondary sequence may be specially mentioned here as 
worth adoption in all libraries. In a school library, 
s^uences may have to be formed on the basis of standards. 
1 his question and the associated set of sequence symbols are 
discussed in the author's forthcoming book entitled School 
amf college Ubranes. It may be slated here that Roman 
numerals art recommended to be written above the Call 
Numbers to indicate standards^ 

The sequence-symbols are UabJe to be changed more 
otten than the Class Number. Henccj under no circum¬ 
stances should they be written in ink. 

It may be stated that as the name Fourth Stage Classi¬ 
fication implies^ the marking of the sequence-symbols should 
be taken Last, after the Call Number is fully worked out. 
This stage does not call for any further remarks. 

BoOK-N VU b1s3Ll KCi 

The third or the penultimate stage in the classification 
of a book x$ to be taken up after its Oass Number is fully 
worked out. It is concerned with the individualisation of 
the book—the assigiuiient of its Book Number—so that it 
can be distinguished from the other books that share wltli 
it the same Ultimate Class. This stage may be called Book- 
Numbering, Here a^ixi, each library is to follow its own 
rtdes of practice. WheUier the Cutter Numbers or the 
Biscoe Numbers are used or w^hether the more elaborate 
system specified in the Colon clas^ificaB&n is used, the w^ork 
is simple and calls for no special remarks or hints. 

Common Suboivision Numbejung 
The second stage in the classification of a book is that 
of amplifying, by an appropriate Common Subdivision 
Number* the Class Number reached at the end of the first 
stage. While every book will require to be given a Book 
Number, it is not cveiy- book that will admit of a Common 
Subdivision Number. But this fact does not save the 
classifier die need for paying attention to this stage and 
spending some time over it* even it it be to decide that the 
book does not adtmt of a Common Subdivision Ntmtberi 
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While any system of Book-Niunbenng and any system 
of Sequcncersymbob can be used with any Scheme of 
CkssiBcatioa, the system of Cotnioon Subdivisions is some- 
thing intrinsic to a Scheme of Classihcation. In other 
words, when a library chooses a particular Scheme of 
Classlbcation for adoption, it implies that it has also chosen 
the Scheme of Common Subdivisions to be used, whereas 
it has stiU freedom to choose any system whatever of Book 
Numbers and of Sequence-symbols. 

PlTTAIiS 

The second stage of classification is also simple though 
not so simple as those of the third and the fourth stage. 
Beginners wilt have to beware of certain pitfalls. 

(f) One chief source of trouble is tlie occurrence of 
of the term Reports on the titles of books. This lenu may 
denote many things 

(o) It may denote a regular periodical report, 
such as annual report, half-yearly report and so on issued 
by Government Departments, Learned Bodies and man y 
other corporate bodies. They are the Reports proper and 
they have to be assigned the Common Subdivision digit for 
Reports. 

(h) But the Report of a committee or commission 
should receive the Comrnon Subdivision digit for Com¬ 
mittees or Commissions and not that for Reports. 

(f) Again, the Report of the Proceedings of a 
Conference or Congress should receive the Common Sub¬ 
division digit for Conference or Congress and not that for 
Reports. 

(d) Similarly, the Report of a Surv^ should be 
given only the Common Subdivision digit for Surveys and 
not that for Reports. 

(e) To mention another pctssibility of ntia take^ a 
statical report should be given only the Common Sub¬ 
division digit for Statistics and not that for Reports. 

(m) In the Colon Classification, where the Common 
Subdivision digits are further amplified by the Chronological 
and I or Geographical Device, to secure greater intension 
and individualisation, some pitfalls are likely to occur. 
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(a) In most the epoch for ooji^rructing the 

OuonologicaJ Number is thal of tfie commencemeatj but la 
» few oises like bistoiy and survey tlie epodi is the blest 
decade covered. This bek of uniformity* which is due to 
the RSiurt of the case^ often leads hegiiuiers into mblakes. 

[b) the geogmphicHaJ urea to be used for 
ilift construction of the Geographical Number is the country 
of origin of the publication in the case of Societies and 
Periodicals^ but it is the country forming the Hubject of 
study in Yearbooks* Q>mnussbn$j Acts^ Keports^ Statistics* 
Surveys and History, 

(fii) Similar remarks apply also in the case of tlie 
Subject Oassihcaiion and the Congress Cl^ificationp 
wherever geographical areas figure in the tertn^ specified 
for Cemmon Subdivisions. 

Lastly we come to the first stage in the classification of 
a book. This stage begins with the choice of the first digit 
of the Qass Nmntier of the book and concents itself with 
the progressive addition of further digits* until the time 
comes for the assignment of the Common Subdivision 
Number- Two subslages can he recognised in die finst 
stage—one that falls entirely into the sphere of Knowledge 
Classification and anoUier that belongs to the sphere of 
Book Qasstficalion, The second subsiage consists of ampli^ 
lying the Class Number reached at the end of the first 
substagCi 

(j) by the Relation Sign in the case of the Dechnal 
Classification; and 

(it) by the Bias Humber Device or the Classic Device 
tn the case of die Colon Cbssification. 

There is no second substage in the other schemes, except 
that the Categorical Tables of the Subject Gassificafion 
represent a hybrid of the second substage and ihe second 
stage. 

The second substage is not difficult except to the extent 
that the use of discrettoo which it demands may nut 
become steady and helpful until some experience is gained^ 
It must* however* be stated that the maximum possible 
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intension should be reached at the firat substage^ before 
oitenog the second subetage. 

The First ScrasiafiE 

1 1 is the first suhstage that usually gives much diiSculiy 
to beginners and often demands arduous work even from 
vctemna. It is again the first substage that often involves 
the creation of new classes and the ludng of their filiatoiy 
position in the chosen Iscbeme of OasSification, in accord¬ 
ance with the apparatus furnished by the Scheme for this 
purpose. It is in this first substage that many pitfalls occur 
in almost all the ikhemes of Classification, to the extent to 
which the Schemes themselves or their users fail or over- 
look any of the twenty-one Canons of Classification, devc' 
loped in the General Theory and the Special Theory appli¬ 
cable to the Universe of Knowledge, The Decimal and the 
Congress Classification seek to minimise such pitfalls by the 
addition of noicss under several classes in their schedules 
themselves. The Colon Cbssificadon seeks to achieve the 
same purpose by prescribing certain rules in the first part, 
and the Subject Classification by a carefully worded intro¬ 
duction. In spite of such provisions, there is need for cacli 
library to build up its own code as experience advances—a 
code of ‘'principles by which consistency may be maintained 
by the classifier in assigning books to their appropriate 
places in a system of classification".* A common factor of 
several such codes built up in American libraries is 
Merrill's Code for clossifiers published by the American 
Library Association in 1923. 

PtTFiULS 

We shall now state some commoD pitfalls that should 
be avoided whatever be the Scheme of Classificatioa 
adopted;— 

Conflict with Coslmon Subdivisions 
(i) The first pitfall is due to the occurrence of cer* 
tain terms both in the schedule of Common Subdivisions 
and in the schedules of Knowledge passes. Cane must be 
talfrtr to sec that no mistakes creep in on acount of this. 

» Uerrill (William Steuso) : C'Odt for ebtsdfiert. 1928, P, vii. 

45 
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(a) For example^ m almost aU tbc schemes^ the 
term History occurs in both places. The Canon of Con¬ 
text and the Canon of Ennmeratton should he prominenlty 
borne in mind in deciding whether a book^ which has the 
tenn History' Featured in its title^ should go into the Main 
Gass History', or whether it should go into serme other Main 
Gass and have its Class Number amplified by the Cbmmoti 
Subdivision digit for liistory. 

To give a concrete examplci History of Indian 
Constitution should go into the Main Gass History') but 
History' of Indian Philosophy should go into the Main 
Gass Philosophy. 

(ft) In certain schemes, the term Bibliography 
also occurs in both places as the term History' and a similar 
precaution must be taken. 

(^r) Agam^ in the E^cimal Qassification and the 
Colon Clas$ificaLion several of the Common Subdivisions 
like Encyclopaedias, Societies, Periodicals* Cbngresscs, 
Yearbooks, and Biogtaphyv occur both in the schedule of 
Common Subdivisions and among the divisions of the Main 
Gass, Gencralia. Here also, a book—say an Encyclopaedia^ 
a Periodical^ a Yearbook or a Biography—should be gut in 
the Gencralia Class only if the subject matter covenrf by 
the book answers the definition of Geoemlta, lf| on the 
contrary'* the subject matter is a definite one which belongs 
to a specific (Hass of Knowledge, it should be put into that 
class and the aid of the Common Subdivisions invoked to 
bring out the fact that it is an Encydop^ia or a Pcriodicalp 
etc. 

To give concrete examples, 

(a) (1) The Encyclopaedia Bntomko should 
be put in the Generalia Qass^ Encyclopedias) but 

(2) the Encyclopaedia of social sciences 
should go into the Main Oass Social Sciences and get its 
Class Number amplified by the Commoo Subdivision digit 
for Encyclopaedias; 

(3) the Browning cyclopaedia should go inio 
the specific class for Browiiing^ — the English Poet—within 
the Main Class, Literature* and get its Gass Number ampli- 
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fied by the Common Subdivision digit for Encyclopaedias; 

(4) the BanktHff encycippiiedia should go into 
the speciHc class for Banking within the Main Class Eco* 
aomics« and get its Oass Number amplified by the Com- 
moD Subdivision digit for Encyclopedias; and so on. 

(b) (1) Similariyp the Ifidim antiquary should 
be put tn the G^eraUa QasSp Periodicals, aj it deals with 
all kinds of subjects; but 

(2J the Indian of absteiria should 

go into the specific class for Obstetrics within the Main 
Class Medicine^ and get its Oass Number amplified by 
the Common Subdivision digit tor Periodicals. 

Conflict with Bias Numbjsb Device 

(ii) The second pitfall is the temptation to invoke 
the aid of Relation Sign or the Bias Number Device pre¬ 
maturely, without bringing the Class Number to the greatest 
possible intension before their aid is sought or forgetful of 
the functions of Common Subdivisions. 

To give conciete examples^ 

(o) We should not seek to constmet die number 
for the Physiology of Vertebrates by using the inunber for 
Vertebrates as the basic number and the number for Physxo- 
logy (general) as the related bias number or the number 
to come after the relatiGin sign^ if the scheme provides a 
special place for Physiology of Vertebrates within Uie Main 
Class Zwiogy. 

(i) Nor should we seek to represent the History 
of Chemistry by coupling the Class Number of demistiy 
and that of History by the Relation Sign or the Bias syniboL 
It should be represented by amplifying the Qass Number 
of Chemistry by the digit for the Common Subdivbion, 
History. 

The FrasT Digit 

(in) A third pitfall relates to the fixing of the 
digit of the Qass Number* ie,, to the deciding of the Main 
O^s to which the book should be assigned. The pitfall 
may be due to diSemu causes»— 
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Sous Hints 


Deceptive Title 

(o) A oammon mistake of the beginners is to put 
too much faith on the title and not confirm its indication by 
a rtfercDce to the contents, preface or the whole book if 
necessary, before acting tq»n it. 

There arc for cscample three books entitled Grass. 
The one by K. Ranguchari is a botaninita] hook on grass, of 
the vegetable kingdom. There is another which is a poemj 
while the one by Meriaa C Cooper belong to htun^ 
geography as it with the migration of tribes in Persia. 

Oblique Intention 

(6) Another cause for such a pitfall is the diffi¬ 
culty in deciding the intention or purpose of the book. 

(1) To take a concrete example, consider the 
Solid, thought-provoking book Royden (Maude), etf.t 
Sevm pillars of fire. It is a symposium of the following 
seven essays:— 

The way of religion by Maude Roydim; 

The humau fact by L. P. Jacks; 

Erewhou come true by A- E, Richardson; 

The riddle of money by the Maiquis of Tavistock; 

The art within the bellicose dvilisatioa by C. R, W. 

Nevinson; 

The coming reforniation by Bernard Acworth; and 

Utopia w'bile you wait by E. Denison Ross. 

No wonder if a beginner is puzzled by the range of these 
essays and is tempted to consign it to the class Gencralia. 
But, if the whole book is studied and its background pia- 
pcrly probed, one should say that the main aim of the book 
is to make an etiological analysis of the present day ills and 
maladjustments of sodety and hence its proper place is in 
the class, Social Pathology. The foreword in the book 
confirms this view. 

(2) To take another example, a book in meta¬ 
physics may be apparently engaged in attacking Monism. 
But Its real intention may be to establish Dualism. A book 
like that should be classed in Dualism and not in MonisoL 
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(3) Similarly, Oicatertoit's BrovmiHff should be 
classed with Browning and not with Chesterton, 

(4) So aUoj a literal Tatnii translation of Kali¬ 
dasa's S'dtituJttaJa should be classed in Sanskrit Literature 
and not in Tamil Literature and Maude's English transla¬ 
tion of Tolstoy’s works should be classed in Russian Lite- 
mture and not in English Literature. 

One rule that is found to be of help to beginners 
in many cases is this"Reduce the title to one word, blot¬ 
ting out all the words but the most significant one. Then, 
there is every chance for the Main Subject of the work to 
be that which ts suggested by that one word," In the fol¬ 
lowing examples, the one word to be retained is shown in 
italics — 

Excmiples :— 

(1) Giainmar of politics. 

(2) Science of society, 

(3) Hisioty as a science. 

(4) Adventures in philosophy. 

(5) If umber books for infants; a graduated series 

of exercises in addition and subtraction. 

(6) Money and a changit^ civilisation. 

Fosthex Digits 

(w) A fourth pitfall may be met with even after the 
first dipt or the Main Oass of a book is correctly fixed. 
This pitfall may be due to the same tjfpc of causes as the 
third pitfall:— 

Deceptive Title 

(o) Putting too much faith on the title and not 
confirming its bdication by a reference to the contents, the 
preface or the whole book, if necessary, before acting upon 
it. 

Example A book by A. S. J. Bastcr has the title 
The iniematioTiat banks. This title would tempt one to put 
it in the class. Bank of International Settlement. But the pre¬ 
face and the text show that the book b confined only to 
"the London banks operating mainly in foreign countHes" 
and that a more appropriate class for the book ts tbat of 
Commercial Banks. 
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Oblique iNTEimoN 

(6) Difficulty in deciding the intentiDn Of 

purpose of the book. 

Exar^ipUt—A book by Harry Hamilton Langhlin 
has the title Dun$tion of Ifw setferoi miiotic in thf 

root-tip celts of the common onhn. In this title, 
the term nitiijn occurs. This might lead a beginner to look 
upon this book as a book on Oiiions. But a careful perusal 
of the book will show that the purpose of the book h not 
to study onions, but to study the dynamics of mitosis. As 
some plant has to be taken for experiment, the onion has 
been taken. In other w^ordsK onion is taken only as a repre¬ 
sentative plant. In fact we read in page 2S of the book 
under the heading Mai^ridt for Experiments^ 

"The temperature^range having been decided upoiip 
it is next necessary to select suitable material, 
The onion, havinf proven to be so well adapted 
tn the sort of study tn hand^ was chosen for 
the completer investigations. Not only has It long l>een 
knoivn to show mitotic rhythm; but it presents a homo- 
genity of samples not so easily obtained in other types of 
organisms . . Moreover, one sample may be taken with¬ 
out disturbing the activity of the others^ at least dunng the 
few" hours of sampling. They are not difficult to prepare 
cytologically . Finally the ceUs are large and the rate 
of mitotic activity permits convenient (lO-mmute) 
sampling intervals." 

Hence, this book has to be given the Gass Number 
for mitosis in the cytology of plants and not the one for 
onions. 

Other Pitfalls 

(v) Many other pitfalls may arise if the Canons of 
Enumeration and Cotuext are not carefully observed. This 
has been already illustraced in Chapter 3, w'here the canons 
w ere enunciated and discussed. 

(w) Bonks of Partial Comprehension form another 
source of trouble, H the emphasis L& visibly on one of the 
subclasses comprehended^ the book can be classed in that 
subclass. Otherwise, it should be treated as suggested in 
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Chapter S, where the Caaon of Partial Comprehensioi] is 
enimciated and discussed. 

PlTEiU:.S IN SsKTHETlt: CLASSIFICATION 

(wV) Lastly^ there are some pitfalls peculiar to a 
S)’iithctic type Classification, They can be avoided if one 
follows carefully the rules prescribed for the combination 
and permutation of the classes taken from the different 
characteristics specified for the Main Subject into which 
the book goes. 

The Class Number should be built, digit by digit, 
in accordance with the rules. The digits that belong to the 
first characteristic should be first added to the first digit or 
the first set of digits, representing the Main Qass or a 
Canonical Division of the same. Then the digit for the indi* 
cation of change of characteristic should be added. There¬ 
after, the digits belonging to the second characteristic 
should be added; then again the digit for the indication of 
change of characteristic and so on. WTieu we reach the end 
of the specified characteristics, we have reached the end 
of the first substage. We must reach the maximum possible 
intension demanded by this book before we leave this sub¬ 
stage. 

Then, we must examine if the book is written from 
any special point of view and if so we must add the relation 
sign or the bias digit and then add the bias number (the 
class number representing the special point of view), Ihis 
completes the second substage of the first stage of classi¬ 
fication. 

Then, we enter the second stage, when we put the 
appropriate common subdivision digit, if any, and amplify 
it in accordance with the rules prescribed for the purpose. 

Next, we construct the book-number in accordance 
with the rules prescribed for ti. This completes the third 
stage of dassificatioD. 

Lastly, we pat the sequence-sjmbol, if any, in accord¬ 
ance with the rules on the subject and in consultation with 
the Reference Section and the Shdf Section in all cases 
of doubt. 
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Summary and Conclusion 


Suithary jjto Conclusion 

In the first part we discussed successtvdy the General 
Theory of Oassification. the Spedal Theory of Knowledge 
QassiGcation and the Special llieory of B wk Oassi&cation 
as a means of building up the Theoty of Libiary Qassmea- 
tioD. 

As a preliminary to the General Theory# we devoted the 
first chapter to an analysis and clarification of the funda- 
mentah of the subject and in so doing isolated certain new 
concepts and defined the terminology required to make 
further discussion economical. That chapter concluded by 
defining a Scheme of Oassification as 

a filiatory arrangement of the classes formed in the 
process of complete assortment of any universe under 
consideration. 

Then we considered the following five categories 
implied in a scheme of classification :— 

1. Associated sdieme of characteristics 

2. Arrays of classes 

3. Chains of classes 

4 Terminology 

5. Notation 

In chapters 2 and 3, we developed eighteen canons 
which the five categories must satisfy m order to make the 
scheme of classification dfident and the work of classifying 
consistent. 

In chapter 4, we explored the spedal features of the 
Universe of Knowledge and developed three additional 
canons which a Scheme of Knowledge Oassification must 
satisfy. 

In chapter 5* we explored the spedal features thai dis¬ 
tinguish the Universe of Books from the Universe of Know¬ 
ledge and enunciated seven additional canons to be satisfied 
by a Scheme of Book Oassification, if it is to be an efficient 
basis for Library Oassification, 

We showed the superior suitability of a synthetic ti^e 
of classification when the Universe is infinite as it b in 
libraiy Oassification. 
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Summary and Conclusion 

The ccBnpatison of the Dedmal Oassification, the Colon 
Oassification, the Subject Oassifitation. the Congress 
Classification and the Expansive Classification, incidentally 
made in the first part in elucidating the canons of classifi¬ 
cation was completed in the second part by a systematic 
comparison- 

chapter 6 was devoted to com^rison of the Arrays 
of the Firet Order (Lay-outs) of the schemes. 

Chapter 7 made a close comparison of these schemes 
with regard to certain typical Arrays and Chains in the 
case of Mathematics (chosen as representative of the 
Sciences). 

Chapter 8 made a similar close study of the dassifica- 
lion of Economics (chosen as repiracntalive of the Social 
Sciences). 

The present chapter has given some general practical 
hints that may be of help in classifying books. 

The twenty-eij^t Canons of library Classification 
next page so as to show their respective fields of appli¬ 
cation :— 


36 
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The Twenty-Eight G\noN3 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


8 

9 

10 

11 


12 

13 


14 

15 

16 
17 


13 


19 

20 
21 


C^oti of Diffenenttatioa 
Canoo of Giiiconiitafice 
Canon of Rdevance 
Canon of AscmtamabiUty 
Canon of Pennanence 
Canon of Relevant Sequence 
Canon of Consistency 

Canon of Enhatistiveness 
Canon of Exdnsiveness 
Canon of Helpful Order 
Canon of Consistent Order 




1 

\ 

J 


1 



Cation of Intension 
Canon of Modulation 

Canon of Cnrrtncy 
Canon of Enumeration 
Canon of Context 
Canon of Reticsioe 



o 

Q 

S 

I ^ 

£l 

s 


Canon of Relattvity 

Canon of Hospitality in Array 
Canon of Hospitality in Chain 
Canon of Mnemonics 


o 

S» 

F-* 

5’ 

p 



o 



§ 


Canon of Partial Comprehension 

Canon of Local Variation 

Canon of Viewptnnt 

Canon of Qassics 

Canon of Common Subdivisions 

Canon of Distinctiveness 

Canon of Individualisation 


1 
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Viewpoint— 

DeAnedj 153-154. nioBtrated, 154-157. 

Cancmical orderp Ulmlmtadj 44-4$. 

Cannoa fon— 

Arfflyi, Dcliiiod and yiaatmted^ lO-Sa Cbaijin, DriiniH! and 
iUnittnted, ob-SL CTIinrncteriJFticap Defined and iUuitntedp 
31*36+ Koiatlnn, T3-9B. TcnnliUdogy, 53-72: Dnlrtiraa ef 
booki, 142-131. tTniTCrtO of knoniedgt, S3-14L 
Canona of LThrary duridcatimu Tabnlatedi 262. 

Card eatalepne t-r.L canon of euimnoj^ 57. 

Catalogtie, i-r.L canon of^ 

Camncfr 6647. Partial coniprdienaqpnp 346-14fl. 

Cntj^To^era' 4^ clatm^r^ 6± — 

Canon of enrroicy, M. Neglect of mnemnnicap 124-125, 
Categorical tablet Lr.f. canon of— 

Conaietent order, 46. Hotpitnlity In ebain, 117. 

ObalD— 

and illufftrated. 15. 

-- 1 Cinema for. Defitted and ilfuatmted, 66-61+ 


= quoted in rriation to. r.i,r+t. = rafeiTod in relarion 
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GIiaUi—C onfd 

- 1 Cocipkie— 

DeEotdi Ifi. liloAtzttttfdf 7j ISL 

- m Ccun|i«tr»(l| S57-M3- 

-in tiinUi«mittie«r Compnrai, 22l^SS3> 

'—IiiCQiapl«t«j In tho aniTfln© of kDOwletj^^ &6* 

-> Lome, uul iUEatim^t 

- of dnAia^ 

A coBffljil mvalied ia a idusia^ of ciaiakflcatisiiij 
7* Is t^e imiT^TOe of kiioitfic4;|£e, 

- 1 — 

i>eAa«d^ 15. lUiuitiaiadp 7^ 15. 

CturoctBrlfitic—^ 

A coni^pt InTolved is % h^cuuD of cl a M i flCft tlopj De[£ii^j, 
nod illuatistedf G. 

-, AsfiortsieQt^ XMloadj 

^—p Oaiioiif fpTf llofised uul LUaRtmtad:! 31-dG. 

^— -p OaticCitait«Liit, Ei£«ct oa divioiop, 10, 

—~p Dlviidan^ Befised emd lUnptiatadj 10. 

-, Isdopmidfl&tT Elfoct on dlviaiani 1G» 

Clianateriitici^ Tnun ofp lHnstmtadp 1D0-UO. 

Charlei Ammi Cittier t^tertfsd lOp IM. 

Cbimorical notius ol>out length of Dotatkks^ B3. 
crlirocolDsijul Derita irJ. cssoa of— 

Coaaiitant oTdoTp 10. Hclpfoi order s^fn airs^ of third order 
m ocommdeop Eup itiUitj is amj, 10:^105, Local Toria- 

tloSp 352. MsiSosoicRp 125. 

-- KrJt. pitfiillf is B«i3sd fftage duHidcaUoD^ 27LS7S. 

Claw— 

Creation of newp 259. DeSsedp Ilk Bltiattatedr 4l 
—~f CoUfitml^ Bfldnodp 14. 

-lodox Entry iril. conoa of emmofr GT» 

-Mnliiplo- 

Bednedp 13> nitistratad, A 
—— Niimbvp Baflnodp SB. 

--, SubordifuUo^ BoBsodf 14. 

- 1 tIniUry— 

Dafisedp 13. Eluitratadp 3. 

CIjuboo— 

Amj of* A eoncjcpt in^ved Id a fichomo of cUaiifioationp S5. 
—Ch&is of— 

A ow»pt Involved Is a ichefso of daasL&eatloSf 28. BlttAtratedp 

7. 

dartre Donc« ir.t. casos of tinman*, 1814flB. 

OmoiL of ^ Canau of dAHlca, 

ClouaAntioD Beehuale Cr.(. notniias^ 77. 


3.*. = applied to. 


f«r.L ~ in relatioa to^ 






Index 




-of oeonomiui CQUk^md, SSfir^SST- 

-of mftthematlcR^ Comj^mLr 

- f 

^riA oBBOcbited cOdpirto iioortdfait* SSi DeEued^ -3^ 
Fnndunraital ctt^ohei of^ 30. lUaltmtAd^ 7. ImpUuiliiHii 
of, 2S* Nocwarr aid* », 

—j iM Symtli«tlo olnuiiflrtHoiL 

--^ Theory (Ofinerml)* 14SL 

CbuHjS^d ck]^aIo^«ff — 

Oiiium of inuTW7i ^7^ 

nix.r, cs^Dsa. of piuiluJ conipffiiiGaiicnit 1*7» Cbaoh of permn- 
ttioe'^ 34- CloMlfieat&aiL of catnpoolte booki, 148-14tt. 

OuHif jing,—-IJftftiiedj 29- Dcieribedj £^8-^279- 
CloMd Bjmyi Dcfinfltd uul iUoatmted, lOS^lQfl. ^ 

Cod€ /or itJaiMfU^S f,irJ. to irit itoge clflMifJcatiOtt, 273. 

Collfttoml nmjt D^flnedj 14* 
cLou^ DcAnodf 14. 

Colons™ 

Inrented M an ordiool noinberj 192* VoJuo of^ I9£i 
Oohm OlaMUleAtiaoi— 

Amyo in five ditnciiflioiui in ocodqduoii 341- ^anotl*, 102, 

LfJ:, nntarior divieia[iui]i 76* 

LtX natecrior povition for ttmmxm imbtUTliimu, 174. 

-tr.f. cBjQOtt of—^ 

CtaaoWt 153-103. QoaoMwrft 39« CciEUil*t«it order, 4i OS. 

CuTTfin^ <1-#- lij-cot, l9a-129i 

Knunaomtion 

Army of tiinl order m eeanomici^ 346, Laj^oot, 198*199* 
ExdoBlveneott ct.U arrmy of— 

Fonrth order in ecoaomici, 354. Third order iu ttmthomatwa, 
2X4 

ExhaoitiveaaB} 40. 

Helpful order^ 42*48. 

-- tLt, array of— 

Foorth ordar la ectraomic^ 230- Fourth order in saathcmatiaa^ 
2£3, Third order in ecouamice, 349. Third order in matho- 
tnatfra^ 214 

- Lay-out^ ii04-S08. 

Hoapitalltj In arfay, 100-104* 
a,f^ array of— 

Fourth order in econcmiioi, 254 Fourth order hi omthe- 
mntirn, 22L Third order In «onomi«t 347^244 Third ondor 
in mnihematioip 217. 

Hoapltnlity in dndn, 108-lZd. 

- looted in rdatl™ ta- = »f*r»d in relation to. 

37 
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Colon CUisUL^atloii— 
ir.^ cuum of—oOfit<f. 

Uoflpitnljtj tLU — 

CIi^ In tvfo dLinaziflicui^ in ecouooilet^ £32, EMMinjisa, 257- 

Mathcomtlea, ££2-230. 

li^TidialUAtioiif Jr9-lfl0* LomJ Tmri&tlon. 150-152. Ms*’ 
monlo, 1S3 14X Eelitfcity, 00-92, 

Bfi^eruit ««qtie]LCC, 37-3®, (i,l, muthoiEfttiefl, 223 

Vietrpcint, 154-157. 

LtJ, cliain in fottf dimBaaiotw in neonomies^ 232-253. Cnmtlon 
of nm dima nomb^TB, I4l. ImtKhitajico of notatioiL fffl. Mathf- 
Mtleii fnnetiniw, 225-220. NoincliedtJcd mnemonitj*, 120 - 133 . 

Punllel order, 55-67. Timamolqfiy In 
133-109, Tlwoiy of fnurtti^ ££7-220. ^ 

-> I4flJ^Jtli, 100. 

”l7ci Cljuaiflcation i.r.l, ^nru^ji of co-mmon sub^ivliioiii, 

Colon Cloni/toetion— 

' poflitioii for colsiiion nabdivlniou, 1*4. 

—— g.MJ. e^on of— ^ 

CljiAiicB^ 151-153. Common tubditUioni^ l-5$-lS7, OonoiiteDt 

151, EelirtMt wsqoonce, 223. 

Mj-.f, cionon of—^ 

39^ 4», 61. Eonroemtion, 7L 

SttUo^ira*” ^<d^Tiuit ao(]aencO| 35. rndlTidun^ 

cotnptirUon nf nrm^ of thitd ordw in ocquoidico, 

ColoQ cnrro, 36. 

Cdon doWon i.r+t. ^anon of— 

y s:i.*gr- ,y- nt 

Colon schenwi book atiml»rfl4 ITO-lfl^ 

Comnaon oubdlti^on nnmberlo^^ *76-£7£* 

_ fcf.T. ^on of ^oniiitcnt order, 45-43^ Bcbednlin nf iniiAn 

Oornmimiinn in Deftmnl Ckaniicntlte 2451 104-165. 

Compietn nuortmcnt— ' 

And an^nojited nchnne of elimination 

_“SL.T^‘’“- •sss?-. 

Deinsd, 17. ninatmted, If.lB. 


4.1. = applied Eo. 


^ in sreUtion to. 
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CQ(sipl«t« ebiUti— 

Befiiiedf IJL lllii9tjr»£«d, 7, 15 , 

diTi«i(U3^ lUid illiiflUllt«d, IL 

Complete pmila-duini BefliuKlf IB.^ 

Coznplifolj^ amplified cIehIj JOefisad^ 1$. 

Coinp]fvt«l/ amplLfl^ origiiuil oni^me, Defiiwdr 19. 

CcnspoiLte terau, DetiTiHl^ l3T«iS9. 

Concomitance, Canon of, Canon of Goneomitaafe^ 

Concomitant chnnictena^p EZiTect on dlvieloti of^ 10, 

Cotbffrm cnidit DociMal Clafialfieatioi] Enunbora on, 65, 

Ccpngmtf oUaaUtcatioii— 

GnKsiOf 1BB4B0, Ur,4^ antcrioT poiltion for common Hubdiviuani^ 
17iir375. 

—-- Lf+(, canon of— 

OonMateni ordcr^ S2-53. Cumenc^i 64 h Oatrencj ii,^ tax- 
ont^ 199« 

JSutttpiflratioii aJ\ amix of“ 

Sflcond order in ecienceip JUS. Becoad order In aocinl 
Klencflip Third ordar in Nonnmioa, 246, 

—»- a,t+ lax-ontj IflO. 

ETudoai^neM a.t. armx of fonitb order In economlca, 235. 

Halpfiil order, 4244, 
o.t. arrax of— 

FotiTth order in economical tSdn Fonrtb order in umthetniifica* 
Second order in neiiatee#, S13. ^eennd order in ioeial 
■dcncea, 540, Third order Ln econoinjea, 231-252. Third order 
in mathematics^ £1S. 

—fl,r. iay-otit, 2dS S09. 

RoaplUUtx in armj, iC^k 
-d.ti mrrax of— 

Fourth order in ecinidtpica* 254, Fourth order in mathfr 
matlca, 251+ Soccmd order in scieneoeT 2l3. SKond order in 
■CMlal ecicneeif 238-339. Third order in Konomiei, 24B. Third 
order in wathomiutiesj, 217+ 

Hoaplulitx^ in chain, llS-119. 

--o+t.— 

CHain is two dimenaiotie in eeonomieap 562+ Iconomicap 557* 
263. Mathatunrlca^ 223 330+ 

llnetnonlra, 134. Ubdnlation in armj of fourth order in econo- 
mlcflp 250. Bclaticjti^, 33-92. %lewpoint» 157, 

- Lr.t.— 

Chain in four dimensionfl in ocononLien, 362-363, Mathematical 
ftmetiona, 225-227, Notation, T6'77, Fankllel ordatp 58^ 
TermiiiolOfly lax-ont^ 159+ Theofy of funetJonip tS6'2S7+ 
-. Lay+ant, 137. 

Conaktency^ ChnoD of* m Canon of i:!onaiiteiiey+ 


flXr.t* “ ^oted In relation to. f+ifip nefarxed in relation to. 
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Index 


SSf^***?*"' ^ ^ ofdar. 

^tvstiiueni temu^ riindamiiauU, laT-lS® 

l^ntctl, OoBoa of, Oaaon of coniott, 

Contijiuoov gtoupfl, ££1^ 

Con^dM^ciBU of Cflott Clw^ttUM, «d DaciauJ 

COrreUtiDii taiJe, 

Qfwition of 114H cIabs, EBSL 

UT.1«. 

y^ti4U9 ur.r. cuiqn af inD?iEicraii»f 131-13^3 

snrs.LTi£.“ “™“" “™^- 

SS'ciJiaS.^ m <•-■••. 

Cuttw CWiHiam FarW)— 

CoiigT«« ClMaific&tiaa, ISM). 

— C/wrfM cutt^^ Bflfoiro! to. IM* 

Gutter numberip 178. 

cyd^ia. pltf4U. ii, il«t .tage dM.iBe«tion, S74-275. 
9^.<. eaiun of loo: torktiM. 153. r.i.r.t. Dm«^ blogTophy. 

DUitbraulicf, 2Sa-BSa ^ ^ 

- - ir.t- tfijieo — 

Bnuaiemtioii army of— 

— - a.t lajr-ODl, 107-100. 

EzcluaiYetHiM tf. oimy of— 

iSsiAr ‘..r"'" •™“'- 

-— «.». of oacobd ani« io Kieae«. Si? 

Hdpfol otdor, 42-*S. ■“Eaceo, aJ3. 

^— - 0 .t, aniiy of— 

Poortli on3er In wooomjn 255-S50 . . 

*«««, £23- S«ODd ^ ^ “*tho. 

■ocial ooieneeg, £a&. Tliird oni.^'T' •’^“r W 

•ndjia order in ^ oeonomie,, ^ U9, 


~ Applied to. 




tit. 
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Dttcloua OlffUtSuttaH-Contd. 

- casoD of—cftifdl 

Hdpfol order loj-out^ 

Ho€pitfllit5‘ Ija orraji 9S-IOO* 

-ikf. nny of— 

Fourtb onjnr lu ocemomi^^ 2^. F<wt|i order in 
2320-^21. Seooiul order m aeisucep ^wmd order bi 

0oda] aeieneffi^ 2SSr 'Third order in eeoitdmice^ 240-247. 
Third order m mAthesmtioai S17» 

Il»pitiUit7 in chain, lOS-lOS^ 

-a.f.— 

Chain In iwe dlmeruitana In eceiwmitJi, E02L EcQi 30 iiiieii» 357* 
2G3. iMnthfmanticn, 

l4Cftl Tarintian, 1S2^1£3. EelntiTit^t Belewit ac^luenoep 

Itnlomat Hqneaoo n.l. nutheimitlaj 222. 

Ylewpoint, 3S4p 157, 

C^ocmiereev ^i5* Injpcrtance of notntion^ 98. Iruunsn, 245. 
HAJthetunticn] fonctmtiA, 235. I^'otetjoEit PEmlld order, 53^ 
BchAdtl]i^d mnemanleJ, 121-126. BneUlLata and commimw, 245. 
Socioiogj, 239. TeiiailiiD]o £7 in arro^ of fourth carder in econo- 
niiup 252. Terminologj in lay-out, 197-109, 

-Lny-ont, 196. Mntilaiioii of* 192* Proposedp ISS, 

-nnntbnra m Conjj^wa enrda^ 65^ 

luip Ooton ClbAftlficetlon l.r.f. connti of ccueltooh imbdiTL^KOUp 175i. 
7>eHinii1 dduiyfcatjofVp iE^lloxui nf, 187. 

D^fr^i elaiHilcatiCii mid niaHw mdez qArX — 

Author nmnberT. 178. Canon nf hospitality in arrmyp 99. Cnneo 
of TienpoSni, IM. Mtaute dassiJIoatlon, 111-112. 

Decinlfi] CmrtVf 8^ 

Dflcdninl nntntiqn, 74-75, iM. cuon of hospltalitj hi ehniHt 116. 
DeriTod cnmpotfdte termSp 157-138, 

DerdopEoent^ ordoTp lllnatimUd, 42-43. 

Powey {Hc1t11)p Blc^mphy^ 184-187. 

—^ ir.t,— 

Colon Clsaiddcatiqn, 192-195. Cnngreaa ClnaiiilcatEOB, 290, 

-Potnnra'a eetinmte of, 18M86. 

-g.t.r.t.— 

Canon of Joeal mriatJon, 153. Colon CksifimHliilp 104. 

-T.i.f .t^ Canon of euJTen<^, 64* 

—— : Pecfstol oIoaii^loiiTioH and relnfiae index, 

Anther niunhcn, 178. Conan of hospitality in arrafp 99, C^on 
of Tiewpointp 154. ICnute daBstfloatlon, 111-112. 

Pjagmminmtlc approach to geneml th^ryp 2-7. 

PlctiQn&rleB i.nL pitfalls in 6nt etage einasificationp 274-2TSL 
Piffcrentiatioi]^ Canon of, ffrr Canon of dlffpT9ntlatlo[ai 
IHgit^ 73. 


qJ.rJ, — qnotod in reJ^Hna to* = referred in nelatloin tn. 
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CAQQsa of, ajse Coisxm ol 
J}iti£ldii DednHr IOl 

IMTifioa^ Cwplfite^ 1>adiied and iHastfSted^ 
tNyflufid ud lUtivtfiLted^ lOi 

l>[m) 07 rr*fl work oa molecolBr tanaa of mnemcmcSr 13iL 


Eaton (JdKui) Ltx DeciiiaLl C!a«i€«at[mip 187. 

Bcaaomic Ica^h in iKitntJEiap 

Eo 9 m»rai« IJOTit In Imgfh nf elana niimlscr in mntlkJDmatica, 

EeoDrcnnica}^— 

Cdmpnntiva rttidj nf, £38^287. OI ipeciflc mdufftrleaT ProTiiinn 
Ln BKiinal Claa&lfleadon forp £47« 

Eighth ardoi' in nmlhcnuatkca in coinn clasBificiLtiDnt £Si'£29. 

ElnttJcityi Slflp 
Embodlfid knnwlod{;e, 142. 

Empty box. And pwudo<eiitityi £5^ 

EncycLopacdiu irt. pUlnlli in Ant ntnge dwijlcatjoni S74-278, 
Entity^ 

^fiaed and illoftmt^d^ Stklodj^ Dnftnod^ 2S, Gtranger^ 
1>diDed,££. 

Etaumfiifaticnp Cannn nf, Canon of onam^mtifin, 

Smya to Btriitrt Puimm ond /rinNif oa 

kin thirfifih anni^rFmrp or (i&rnntm of Conffrtu r.LrJ. tAimn of 
hidpfal ordcT a.U lay-out of ConffnMa OliaaSfliiatioa, tOS. 

Erjm^au Lq tenniaoloi;^ and D 7 nth«tie clamifienlioiii 135-139. 
Bi:clTiAii’enttftr Canon oi^ #» Canon of exdnalYcaaeeiL 

-La wamaD aabdiTiaiomi^ 171. 

ExbauBOronoflap Canon ofp «€€ Cudm of ^^nttitcuim^ 

-—- In comaion anb-diTigloaip 

Exp&tLBl^ OlaaaLQcatloiir OftOrKia of, 188^189. 

‘—— ifJm cftn-dn of-— 

ConMaiiAt nrd«r^ 48. Cuttrij^ a. I. laj^otitt Eaudiafatioii 

A.t. 1^. HeJpfnl order o^f. lay-ontp 209. 

-Ir.t. fcmportan<^o of aotatioiLp OS. KotntioD, 77* Tonninology 

in Lay-ontp 109* 

^^ I.diy^t, ]07* 

Extti^on ond intenilon, I>afini[>d Md illiLBtratodi 59 ^h 

Family of Siddhm v» u lUuatTiLtion of complete aflurtmantp 20. 
Favonnd fonaby i-ir.t. eanon of local mriatlont 151. 

FRTnoftd Lanifiiage i.T.t canon of local TmTiatinnp 151. 

Fiftb ordcf array in mnlkcmAtloy Coni|w$dt ££3-298. 

Fllifiiory nirang^meiit^ 

Contraaiod witb complab aiaortmentp £D, BeBned^ lUtiatni- 
ted, S, 20 £4. 


(at. ^ bppUed to^ 


i,r.f. = in roktion to. 
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Tint 

15* UlnrtrAtM, 7p 15- 
Firft ordJHT armyi^ CkimpiLted* 10^210* 

Firtt claaaifl-catioiip Einta 27£'279. 

First STibtft**g** Id firtt atfig* Hmts lorj 

Firs tow# 0/ li&riirs^ science f*i.r.r^ t ^ ^ 

OiqUciB of C^ilon Clii#8lfljMtioii, 192- Llbraiy cIUDificAtian, 03. 
Forcptry in D^ciaaai €k«ai£i»tiailt 201. 

F*™ and eanon of piarniJVTieiiEPK 3^30. 

Form diTiaian of pootr^p cniion of iwinnantooe^ 35'35* 
Foimi'hctiidiiigfl #fff Cokiimd tubdrntKJiia* 

Foimdatiiui i.r.i, cftnffli of eonieEtT 71 

Foot dimotisiop phuhi is 00MWiDiic% CamparT^j -ft2'253* 


Foonli order ivrmy inr— 

EcotioiDicS; Cmnpwwdp ^2-255, 
£21 


MsibiWtiaj CoiQpOTftlp 21S- 


Foartb atago dUwiilcatiofl— 

Hisli for, 26fl-2T0* Nwd for^ 171 
Frwer (Bonnld GX>! UoUau^or nytt nnil vion of 

mn gmgniftgp 131 
Frflqst^icy camei^ 61 
Fiuctidofl of real ¥iiflabl«+ 227. 

Fanctioa-epar^ canon of mnmonJcap 130-131 f 
F undamental oona^ituent teriMp 137*139* 


Biagrainmaticall^ approariad, 


Oeeml theory— 

Analytically approached, MS 
8^7* 

Qfgimaia tr.f. pitfolU ill ftnrt ,ta«s diiWiBtiition, 274-275. 
Gcognphiral (J.fi amffn 


igrapnicai w***wjm ^ 

Cossiatont ordcTt 41 HoapitaUty in array| 
vaHationr 132. Mncmonlca, 12S* 

__i,f,T, pliialla in Bceond stage daasiAeallont 872 

mTigniQiaea. 121-122* 


103-1C4 l^ocal 
Lf J. Kbedolsd 


Ooometry^ 

la Brdmal ClawificaliMl, 217. 


lM* canon of eamnoration, €8* 


Poflnedp 11- Multlplp, DeSned, 11 EaJtaiyp Doftaodt H- 

BdAdbwh d*r farperiawnitdJ phtrsib tM.t. eaaon of inMmoiiii^ 133. 
Helpfol ordffl-p Canon of, w Canon of helpful order. 

w In common oubdlTiaionf, 15S. 

Hilbert apace in*, caami of nmcmonios* 130. 

Eietory t.r f- pStfalla in first itagn claaaificfiLtiaii^ 274. 

Hospitality In amy, Oman of, m Canon of hospitality m arrayi 
Hospitality Ln chaiii» Canon of, Canon of bospitalitj in chain* 


q.i.t.U ~ ^tsd in reUtion to. 


fAF.f, = referred in relation ta 
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HwpitaJitj in cvnuoon rabdiTiliv&f, 
lIunibD^ 6^ 

naiveti^f 14. 

Ifli^omplffte ebMia bq of kiKyirledg^j 

Inilepcoflnat duLr&cttu^tit^ Effect on dimiko oi, ICt 
ImluLn Botjmleil cwjn of pmiisxictiO^ 34. 

liaiJiiui Jiotatloii recommcB^Cid, 

Iti^ividimlbntkio^ Canim of, tee ef btdiTidtuiliaa^Jt 

-in Rubdiviirimii^ 

llofiiiodr m 

iQjBJtiB series 2ti. 

Instilnt fntenuitloiui de BibllD^npkia Lf4, fAnon of eornsnc^i ^ 
Injunuico In I>ecimiil €liiiiai<3itioiip 245. 

Intogml oqnntlanA, SSl^ 

Integral tmtAtlout T4 i.rX tmm o# lonpitaHt^ ib idiAin, lift, 
Intouioii and extendion, De^ed and LUititratedp 
laten^GD, Canon of* eet Oonon of kutcnaton. 

tntentioa of anlborp Obllqnrp ir.t, pltfoUi Ln first atago flomfica- 
tion, STd, 271. 

Tntornal rtpoir of cataloj^Op fiT* 

ln(«aivati£tial Inatitato of Bibilogmpbj notibtraD^ 77. 
Infroducfioa fo liiTwry — 

Author mortem 177. Canos of intoofdonj 50-50. Cbitor mnobert, 
175. lro|H^(rtaitiCfl of uotationp 57. MerrO niimboiSf 17S» 

- — - f.4r.t+ oonon of porltjj 75. 

Jolmsonian definition of oatu^ OS. 

JovnuU of Indkm hotamy r.4r.f. oonan of pprmuumcpp 34. 

Eat (W.P.) : Form and wtylo ta poetry q.LrJ. canon of potmanan«i 
35, 

KxnabipK LdneaL. In chain, 22. 

Knowledge cliueificatioit— 

Inrportanco of notation in, 57-98, Bp«c»] thcaj7 of, 53'14l. 
E[nOw!ddge. Dodnedp 53. 

Kiioiriodg«p Fstnre, InaccesmblQ or Patenliilp 04. 

Enowledgiv UarroTW of— 

An a ooniplotcl^ ontplISod onhtrae^ 25. Bofined, 55^ PneoHaH- 
tlo« of^ 95-95, 

Labe Plitdd Hub Ednoation Foundation ixl. canon of cufTonej, 54, 
Loot link— 

Defined, 15. Hlastrsta^lp T| IBL In the univorao of knowlodgi', 

Iaw of Pirslmonj t^r.t. s^nthietic chHlficatiemp 137 lf8. 

Laws of library Beienco i,r.t. minnte clanafleation, 209. 


ml — npplLod io. 


4f.L = In to. 
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Campftfedj, 1&7-210. T^bolati™ of^ 19B-107, UmDifflrUM of 
ordtsr In, 209 Sm 

Leftmed mivtM and p<snoai™ti ir.t. cMwa ef pfirttiiiiteiw*j 34 36* 
Lvf^haudod uqtatiaiif 74 

Lettgtb of noiatkon^ 79-02- i ^ t e- 

— CtOTpawtl in msticimitirt, 231-2M. Drttawsd, W, i.rJ. cl»im 
in fowr dimenliMU In ecomotnicaj 2(S2-£03. eluun u l»o 
dnncTislDiu in ^oHfOEHicflp 2Q1-S63* 

Librnty 

Citation of MW dinsa, 209. Fourth rtae« elfualUmtion, 173, 
2B9. Prlaciplo of pftfallri movement^ ISO- 

I.ibi'ary AiiwUittim word qA.r.L— ^ i ^ ^ 

Canon of ■conunoa nubdiviiioiuit 379- Cwion of loraJ Tftfinticnj 
1ES2, Creation of clnw numbenj J4L 
LibruTj Bureau foTToded, 18flp 
Libnuy elnaaibcntion— 

for, i-r.fv feflowMgo dawifient^un. P3* 

XCbwi^ youraol-- 

Foundedi 1&6, geneaia of Becrawl CmuincatTO, l»e. 

Libnwy of Conffrem: CCtua B. oiwi 

icArfi h<^cryt r*if.i, ctuaon of compfcbenmoa, 14fl. 

Z.ibrarv o/ Coa^cw cUsaifcaikm— . * 

Cauoa of hoffpltalit^ in IPS- enoon of 

helpful oi^dw lay-out of CongroOi Cliwi^ohtinn^ 20^8* 

JL^hniiy ScbMl of Mud™ ir.4 Colon ClMameation. 194* 

Lihtar^ kotW— * . ijinnsA 

Fcmndedt 109. canon of common nubdiTiiioni^ iftiMho. 

Luk4^ I>eflned mud iUortnUed, 9* 

Lineal kinablpF in cbftiiif 22* 

Linear nutatinn,^ 74* 

Linfof trtMtfotvuitknt in NOhtfrf Space mJ (*«t appKeaitim I® 
ondlyfla q.i.r.i. cMflU of mntiitMiiM, IStHSl. 

Link, Einrt— 

BndsH, IS. nlMtwtea, T, IE 

^bc^, IE Ulnrtmtea, 7, lE la the iuu«m 8 of ksovtedge, 
DE 

Local lift moon of cOiiaiBtcnt OTiloft 4B. 

Local TBiintlonp Cannn of, *w ChTion of local wiation. 

Long—■ 

B'otatkn, Claaa ninnbeifj Joitiflod* 156. v$* imirt 

tiQt&tianp 79-PS. 

Lrfsoae dmln— 

DoUncd, 16* moatratod, 7, 15. 


g,tr.l* - qwrted in rtUtim to. r.tf.f, = roierred i» Fdntiw to. 

3i 
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MAdna UiilTe!rvit7 Ubimy— 

i-rpt^ Colon cLi»ij9aitiuo. 193. rAtj. mnmi of iHrmua^eo^ 35* 
lianml o/ clo^n^alion q.ur.U canoo of— 

Ildpfui ofder In \mj-aut gf— 

Hwinml OluailSaitloDf S03. ExpuLslTO CIsiiaiAcoUoiL 200. 

JOnemuDloi^ 120, ^ 

qJ.rA. importiuieii of norotion^ OS, 

-- rp<.Mp cuion of panty, 7S. 

Man%a^ of Hhmry ccotiom^-^ 

Publkaticm, m, rXr.f. blogmphy of BroTra, 190, 

MgLrtcl (Charla) LrX Coo^n^ ClnniOdAtionr iSfl-JlW, 

—: L^mrv a/ Ccnffrm ekmificction r.trJ. ornon of beJpftd onJer 
JO lay^ont of Coni^naii cbulfiirtitioii^ 208, 

Mi^tbcmaticOi Comptumlivo itpdj of, 

M(«m 9 t Colmi ClittwflcatJgn gnd D«iwal CluaUtcntiDn, C«m[»n!a, 


Uodioiu of Colon aoMiflcation mO Dwlniol Com- 

fnrcd, 

Uo^cUtD, Sjniimis of, i.r.t canon of local forliitiiaD, ISS. 

Ji^icnZ Zi5raf^ nnnon of pOfinELOciig^ 34* 

Jf«iJtfiF^y { jcfff, iR$ptfrri doetj cimon of lociil vnnitKoii* 

153. f.t.rpl; bitfgraphy* 364, 

^miU ClS'Uliara Btctagn): Corfu for uZomijTotj r.lrX flnt ti^o 
claOiifloaLTmii 273. 

MojtLU nunsben, 176, 

Metric Bannn, 185. 


Minor mtbon Lr.t. Mmon of r^lii^OELee, ^ 

M'muto GlnMi^cntion, Tkswr^ delcnco of, 111-312, 
--+ Need ofp. In— 


Bibliognphic okMifioatioq* 26B, Knoirlodfo cluaijlcntini, 93. 
Libmry dii»ifi«ition. 286-269. PjunpUrt dMaifliaitioti, 269. 
Mi^od notntlonp 76. 


MnemonieSr Canon of* tee Canon of mnonaoni'ca. 

- In comnioa tnbdidBloiu, 186. 

"T Non^^tded—Defined, 393. Mmuli of nc^loot^ of, 124 - 335 , 

— ^ -p ffliteditled — ^ 

Defined. J23. THiutratedp 3 £1-136^ 
ilodfm libraribn g.trpf.^ 

Arti5fiiia compMlto boolo, 149. Length of notmtloo, 63 80. 
Moa« of Coloa Clanifteition ami BwlmH Cluttiflaninn, Compared, 


Udlolation, CmMa of, tto Canon of ModtiliitioiL 
Uolccnlnr reya irf. conoa of mnemonics, 133. 

rep. gXr.f. aad r.ij-.t cbmh of nmentmlea, 132. 
Morphology (.r.f. canon of context y 72p * 

Motiir coant.y (.r.f. eano&'of local TariiUinn, 151 


a.r. = applied 


iir.^. = YU relfitlon tow 
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Multiple 

]>e£Aod, 13. nixwttated, B, 
Multiple gfreup^ DeAned^ IX 


Kor&dai Bk^iMiroA irJ. eftfion of oanWBAiBf 135^ 

KAtnrmjuD (K.); Tepari^ £fi Zncfuii book Quot^df 145. 

Negleal <ff mnemonkHv Bfiflolt of^ 

Kew d«*a, Creation of> 263. 

New BnpUak dktkmary fjLtJ. terminology. 63. 

New placinffB m Ctflow CJnwiJloo(^o*j oojidd of mn*" 

monies^ 330-134. 
lion-ec£iedaled jnuammicii— 

l>flrised, 13X niortnitod, 120133. 

Notation— 

<^oiiie for. 73-Sf: Deflnodp 2S. Xmpotlnnco in knowledge 
clnnofficaiioii, 07-08. Length of, TO 08. 

Nuno IHmitiUr 83 - 

Oats, JobnooniAn definition Df, B8. 

Oblique inlcnlioa of ewtboi k.tJ. pitfnHi in first etnge clnwifiemtinn^ 
1276, S7S. 

Octavo notation v.irX onnon of exbanstiveneMj 40. 

Oetave prizHnple o-t. nimy of— 

FoDTth order In matheMatiee, 221. Third order In economk^ 
SIT-SlSi Third order in molheumtics^ £1X 

_ Definocl and Uliutmtedt lOO-lOL i.rf. ennon of hospltnlity in 

array ekf. army of lotuih ordor m oconotiLieB^ 334. 

Ono dimmoion- in eeounmlHsai Compiuodi £BT-^0* 

Open nrmy— ^ . 

Defined end 105-100. %tJ* crnium oi eahnustiTeneWp 

40. 

Order— 

Defini^t JDufltmtedt B# Bj 13, 

OrpmiJnt^ of iTtpvUdpe rn librari** canon o£~ 

Helpful order In iay-eiit of— 

CongTeaa ClHJ<lfioa^on, 208. Deeimnl ClnniilutiDn^ SOi. 
Subject Cluaificatlon^ 307'20S. 
iDdiTidmdimtajDn. 177. Mu^oniol^ 120-121. 

__^,tr:.r. lubjwt Indei illuinoDT 13B« 

—- fjLr.L ennon of pnrityp 78* 

Origliiul fmivfuiOp ninitritod, 3. 

——p Completely ftmplifiedp Dofinedp 15. 

*^Olbofr” device— 

Defined, fl®. TIluitmtedp 55405. 


g.ifX — quoted in mlatlon to. fXfX — referred in relitinti to. 
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Inbex 


"OUier" priiictpdc, Extended, JOO-101. 

Ptunpfalets Ij,#, nnnqte ehueiflcatlfitt, EflSt. 

PemUfll order (rf aimUnr clusee, lUwtnttiM], 53-SS. 

PMiEunT, Lew of, ud e^ilietie duAeifientJos, 137-13£. 

^ wapiehetteion. 

^enndieeb Kr.t. pitfoUs n first ttege dqnUletitkni, 974-37fi. 

wioAeala nsd Ijftmed Societies tr.-f. ctnon of perauutiqif#, 34-35. 
Periodognun luuJ^is and eonoo of inaemankB, 131, 

PemiMeiiiw, Cummi of, «w Cmot, of pertniuieitec. 

' — la tattiinoa snbdLi^atUp 171, 

Philology LtJ, cjkMitn of ceuMiGy, 67^ 

P^wphicfll syvtcfiu ij**! ■emiQa of locat mHAtioo. 151-152 

Philo«<»ph^ caacift of— 

Curreacy^ 67* Hmua^^ratEoiDj, 71, 

PAj^Wodl i.rU^ ^lODa of permimifneo^ S5L 

Phjaiotl Bocifty LrJ, cimeHi of pcnmucn^^. 65, 

PJtfallj iit-^ 

clwBificatiim, 573.27a, Bocond itine cliuiille,- 
271-272, ^ 

V\mxt nolAUpDf 74, 

Forte dirFiJoii of, i.rX «fimj of jHxmiaGiiotp 35-3fl* 

FOUtieft tr.f. cMom of otiumorK±ioiL 71. 

Fotontleli^ 210. 

P«wy (J.C) «iuKm of corroiKij, 

Prizioiple of pa?iilld roovement, 180. 

Priiimiy chain— 

J>ofiiiod, IS^ lUuitmtiD^p 7p 10> 

Prohafadliticn Jn BedmiJ Olnffilflcatioti^ 217. 

Problm* ia eftlfmJtiii In DcdoMit dmiOcntioiip 2B1 
ProctfiingM of the Sceond All Indi* Lilirwy ConferenM rtrl 
canon of nmoinoniiyi, 300. 

Pmdo-fiuun^ l>Qrtaod, 1J>, 

- 1 C0inple«£s l>efliao€l^ 30, 

Ps«tao-«lij»p Dofiicd, 10. 

—, RiliJt of* D^Onodp It. 

PamdOHnititT— 

And empty brat, 25. llfiOnod, 10 
lodges 05. 

jPifWw UbwiA^ ift fh^ United Sinta r.LrJ 
GuiLOcAHons 187. 

Putt? maihimAtJcs, ConfiGtatloii of, CompwM 2is 

PttM sotatiKip 75^74. «id. 

Ptintypi Canon erfp co-non of pniityi 
Pntiam (Herbert) Conprw. CI«*lfla.t}oi,. 189-100. 


In- thfi Tinmm of know- 
6^0021 of lloea mal 


flsf. = sppliBd tOh 


ir.f, = In rclitlofi to. 
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Patuio, IM .! Em)/t iji W* md frinds on hit 

th^Uih anMv^TWjf r.ijr.t. oui^ni uf 

bdpfiJ order la of Congrou CliiBtk£eatioii^ SOfl. 

Paimm's vtiJiiAte of BtFweji lS5-lS6i 

Quutitatlre ordor^ lUczstnitedi 4St 

Quortoe of Sltokjcspeure ir.r. enooti of reticCBcej 39. 

Quatemiona in Subiwt deaBidcaticm^ 2£3. 

<inliLa (Jolin U&kry) ifX iydJuBifiblo ClaaiidGntSutif 191. 


Hodiation itJ. canon of enomcrationi, 70. 

Badlius^ Lc, conon of mnisaonici, 132* 

S&man’a worlc on oltm^Aonad f.r.f. t^ioon of pmeoioiilcBp 133. 
ItongiumtliiLti (B. R.)^ catolo^^ oodi?— 

f. ir.f* tsDim of— 

CojTcncjv 6T* PurtiikL comprc^ajimaloii* 147. PonmiiiifliiMj M- 
t.LtJ. olauiilcotion of lutiddiiil oompMlte I:k}oIe9| 148'14S* 

-: otorf/IoolfOn— 

imfcenoT poeltiona for eommoit nalkllrii^oiUp 1T4. 

g. irnfi oanOfl of— 

C1ftMiC4tp lQl-133, Commoa lubdiTlalaiuif 100107. CoikaiiT 
tent ordeaTp 48^ 60* Local nrfintloa, 161. EolwaJit sequence 
La matbematicflT 223. Viowpotati 166^ 
r.i*r^Y. cfflJion of— 

ConflifiteDcyj 30. CemaiatoQt orders 49+ 61. EDumprationp Tl* 
Hoopllnlity in ehnin, 110. Individa&lfiatloDr 173. Rdovnot 
eeqaenro, 63. 

rS-rM coinparisoiL of ami^ of tbiril order En i&conomlea. 241. 

- I JPiop ta^B of library iticmOtf rpi.^f. GonAiia of Odon Cluii- 

fieatton^ 192* LLbrary claaaiflcatlQa+ 93* 

-—' t Libmtt ffiJsniiHsfmfiofl r.fcr.Y.— 

Creation of new ckj»es. 209. miajge doaeiflcstical^ 173p 

209* FriocipLe of panllel moYcmont, 190* 

—^ ncB in oo^on cbi4fi/t«aliofi g.Crjr* ctuioa of 

Qumnoiilcap 160-134. 

Saab, Detncd. 10. 

-of pveado-eia»+ Beflaedr 19. 

*nitmksA,» lUuatimtcd, 4. 

Enjip Molcculorp i.r.Y. canon of munaonli^p 133* 

Bofidora and Wnlen oompani'p Foondodp 196. 

Related ^Mp DeOned. £2* 

Relalad! enlMj^ Deinedp E3* 

EelfktiQn aign and cenon of rL-eirpolutp 164. 

Relational cFnler^ mcntmlcd, 43-^ 

ReUtlvltyp Oeuioii ofp see Canoo of rel&tiTitj. 

Relnroneep Canoa of^ Canon of releriinea 


g.i*r.(. = quotrod in reletioa to. r.ir*t. = i^ened in reiation to* 
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Index 


Relevant «qti«iieef Cuum tea Canon of r^vnat inqumen, 

Beporta i.rA. pitfalU in aaeoivi claHlflcatioiir 271» 

Eecieanco^ Cnaon gf, *ae Canon of TOtiombHu 
—— u] comoiDii iiibdiT3iiaDi, 17^473^ 

Ei^t'bjuulod notntioiif 74. 

Romnn noutioa attaiJcod by 1S4, 

Bitlcx for a ifkfioflar^ lu, montlon^t ISS. 

Saving a toHnloology in lynlbotic ckfliieatioup 135-m 
Bn^-era (W. Cl Bnmiok)— 

And tha phtum ^'cuou ol cbutiicntoDS^^ 30. ir.Jp Cokn 
Clnaai^cacinn^ l^S. Eovlsor of Mony^l g/ ii&rar^ ceonomy, lOl. 
— — and ‘Btowo (damos l>tilF)s Jfonwil of fiOrory remum^ rS.rJ. 
biography oi Bromic lOOp 

-: introduction to Utmrg ctiunfication — 

Anthor matkip 177^ Cmnon of Lntoualonp J50-fl0. Cattor nain- 
17B. Importnnao of notation, 97-98^ kCorrUi nomboiVi 

178, 

-rAri* canon of ptu^ltyj 7S. 

- ; Monval of das^ftcatiojt canon of— 

n«1pfdl order in lay-out of— 

Dookml CbusiUcationp 203. Expumi^u dnaeldeatlon, 200. 
Afnciumues^ 120. 

- rJj-X ennoa of parity^ 78. 

— I SjfMtom of riwificotion irKi jmrftciJbiii* iw/crme fo thOMO 
Httd tit tpfowl {ilbfnnVt length of uotnticniH 38. 

ScbedolGd nmenKiiuoa— 

Daflned, 191- IHifflimt*], 331-128. 
fichcJulcfl of cammon aulKllTleioti^ |64^1QS> 

SchemOp AaBoctntcdt 3>e8nodt 17. 

Sehemo of awaFtniBit, Dcflnedp 17. 

Bsbeinn of c!biiid8cD.tlon— 

And awodnted cotnplote aAaortmentr 35. Defin&i]^ SO. For a 
imSfvcnfi of Imovrledgo and lU spiiclal T«iutr€msnta^ 97. Fuoda- 
mantel catogorioa oft 80. Illn^ratodt ?. ImpMeatiom of^ 28. 
NeooaBary aids iiit 38. 

ScAn'njToiri^^ ¥iwJ fFencnkhre ^ZfrateAarvreflm f-i.r.fp canon of 
tunem Oldest 132. 

Bttond All India Library Conferonoer Prooeedin^ji r.ir.l* canon of 
mncmonicftp 130. 

Bgeond order nmy in— 

Hatfacmatieep compnTedp 211^213. Bocinl aeienecs, comparedp 
338-340. 

Soc-Emd stego daK^cation— 

HInti for, S7(^37£. Need fatf 108. 


n.r. ~ applied to. 


i.r.f. = En relatim] to. 
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rtage cU«ifie6ti0D, Eina for, 37^.273. 

a^th ordor m in Colon CUwiflmko 2SS. 

sSL^/ ^ a4tJ.H0ati« in Col™ CkjBlflSr ^ 

ShnJcMpooro i.r,K canon of nticenw, (B. i=a. 

eiwrt long iftfftiiti<ai, 7p-8^ 

Mtation »« Len(*h of notntioa. 

^ . FoMlj of, M ju, fllustmtion of flliatoiy annnge»«l, 

S^iJar ckww, Poialiei ordm of, UluBlmted Sa-fijJ 

,st:,s^'ss «— 

^nliam in Deeiuui] Oloaaifloailoi,, 24& 

^letici Mj. pltfnUfl in flnt Btngo aTdj>'»ft 

Sm ^ogy m DwimnJ Oiaiiflcation, £00-2111, £3»/ ' 

Swlology %.T.i. ranoa of cunonef 07. 

Solid fiotAtion^ U 

r«,‘av- .< 

:s«“" »«• 

SptdBi, 73. ' ^• 

SjieUing Befonn AHaeintloii, IBS. 

BUig€» at elasaiflcuti^nip £(S3-279 

ssiisi: st “•■ 

Stat titles, £10, £37_ 

‘^jwST’.SSi. 

tiuiciDoiitejp lSO-181,^ CflJiaD 

Stranger bo*, Definodp S2, 

SLnuiger mUtj, Defi^sedp 22 . 

Subject CliisaUlcatJoQ— 

rifth order amyf abscnl (n tdathoiiiatki *»J n«.„-. 

rr;,r“"- *” ”•"» -.fe-Anr 

Booond order in ocioticM on n 


_ quOLed in rdjgLiiDii to. 


rAr,f. = trferred in wlatlon to. 
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CTamjn fg nan—Cgw tj, 
fcJ-.t coaon 

Helpful order aJ, wmj of— 

Foortli order in vMQmlc^ gJW, Fourtii order in^ r the- 
£U13. Becotid ordnr ia sdOiol aoiencie^ £3b ^-lOil dnl 
order ^ ecoDomiee, £51, Tldrd order in nuttaimthi P .IS 
—itx inj-ootp soe^soa. - 

Hoepitoiliy ia nrrny, 104 m 

-fl,?- iLmf of— 

Fonttb. ojOer tn a^iudiIcb, S5i. IViiirth otdw in 
ULAtlcji, 22L BMOQd order in seieaeee^ gl3. Sacond order in 
Mcinl Adenceo, 23S, Third order in vcouQtakA, gig. 

Third ordlir la mnthcnintjcfl^ 21f, 

Hoipitnlity in ctuLinp IIT* 

——iLt chain in two diraemiotm in econoraJcip £63* 

BiimmooicAp 13l* Belath%, eO-9iL Viewpoint, 156, 
f.rj, nolaticmf Ttf. Tcrmiiyology in Inv-ont* l&g'lOd 

-Ley-ont^ 1D6. 

Suh^tet tUutificatwii q.irJ. — 

Bia^ nnmbcra, im Cnnon of hoepitiOily in armT, 104. Canon 
of Indiridmilualion^ 170-117, 

r.i.r.L ennoa of hcJpfol order o.f. array of third order 
economics, £51. , 

Sdbjcct iDovics ojjinoa of™ 

Consiatent order, 60-61, Helpful order «*f. army of third order 
in economics^ £50. Moapitmllty ia nrrmji IQMOS. Moe ciuia^ 
l-£^ 

Hehodiiled mnomonicii^ l££. 

SnhJectWndex illxiaion, 134-135, 
flabordliinte chtn^ l>^aed, 14* 

Synthetic dnMlScntlon 

Canon of local Tarintion, 152, ETaaion in terminoloirT, IB 
130. Inw of pnraaiQony^ 137-153. PltfAlla in first* ta. 
claaBificntion^ S70. 

^yjfon o/ _ 

Anterior poaiticn to camniOD aoMivieiona,. ITA-ITC Cm n of 
local wiadon, 150. , 

^ys^rmj o/ cfwi;^r<on ipi>l porficulor r^fermce fo thoee lu^ in 
gpcciot 74hrctriea qA^rX lenj^li of noLntvn, 8S, 

Syatema of oediciao ir,r. wum of wtaticnj 15H. 

Terminoloj^— 

Defin^p SS. In array of fourth order to pcono‘ .^a, 25$ In 
army of foorth order In math^matlca, 220. In i^ktbetic e lai- 
ficaticn, 135-130, Of Iny-oot compared, 1&7-1O0, , 

- 1 Camms for, 65-72. ^ 

TeriM— I 

HeHted compoaltep 137-150, Foadaiacntal conftitnmtp 13M39, I 


ir.f. = In r^iion to. 


cl.(. = applied to* 
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Testiiit; Wbortt<»7> ***■ 

The«.‘ t “"S®- 

173. 

rf biiiila and c»n<m nf JJt 

^^.^taX'SrW S47. 

Sti^oiS^d amm V 

Utd/oTMitT 1“ lengtl •)* nolntiOBh 13«- 

tJnitn^ dM— , „ 

Iliiftncd, la. nhlitialrfr 3- 

Lvmttrj S™'P-il!?!!iJlr-f i.fj. awm of eufrtocy, «. 
nt oiud fltatM, Gov«rtuo«t oi, ™* 

'■■‘'SLd »j !»«■»'«•. “■ 

— «.««>- “■"” ■' ”'■ 

is-iai. 

-of knoiriedg*— _ _ . l>pfiMa, 05, PMoliaritifo 

■XTftt erijtY ol tlie Stat* of Tor , 

''fcO, il]tiaU*i®dp 

Fflt^rfcf fn IimMo* »«* fffoJMtiwi qootrf, 140, 

VnEo™efla in t^iminOilogy, OS^dS- 

^SCi'S. rt. - c"” ”' 

.t,™»» “““• 

iil«,J. ,,.(. tllWI, to «"• tone .ItotoUto'l”. 


q.LT.t, — qBoicd la itHatina to. 


r.tf.f, = itfemd iai idoticm to. 
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The Five Laws of Library Science 

a. B. BAKdAXATHAN, M.A., L.T., V T. a 


wius OnPusioira. 

'»TOiim t, 

,—r'SNrst «. -iu 

rn-mr, ^ *• 

"Hi> i. to b* Boa^mtulned «, hi . 

u»i4 * 

*‘Tlici iTfiFb- ' -iiw jasKdro# 

iMtiiotHq, of a «sritt «f 

'"KinitiD^ and j^^id 

•traightforwi^n] . , . the hiwk n m^timnlatnig 

and P^M 5rEb?^*‘,^j!“to't iw7 "'r*f P»towpl«i 

^•e dmlnpinent of llimirfiuieldi, hTahi * iaittlieinrk in 

Cptttfft Vafforine, ^ »» comtiy^^rfe J>r«w,o«,, 

an ^ 

proWeme-'.-Mo Tear', w„k ,A 
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The Colon Classification 


BT 

B. B. BANOANATKAir, U.A, L.T., FXA. 


BOMB OFINIOKS. 

“All who mi« inte«*t«d in jyutlwtio diiaMJlMtion mil flml tit} 
the bat KisniE esflrti*) ia it. It Itu » admlimbld Kticme far 
ftmoKui; (he Indiim litmturts, ihe lulleet 1 know".—The Ytaa’a 
JTorlc Hi 

«Ii 'm tmimiillj m * ttady of fta origioal Idnd in 

m^hod . . Ccrtomlj ih€ col™ hJ^csiq ia rtnuftr^blo 
for ita uuItri of th* mmsf rriationa of fulij«ctai wicl 
ilumld be uqouimtea with thin siew Bsd lotereoting (faneral 
Citlcra'^—In Ums /filrodlkrfioil to Lifrrorf 3935, bj 

W, C Bmriclt flijnork 

ui an ffjetnnncflj cl^?T&r acliBnie « « « ^fhai reftnJt is almost 
porfiKt''. — Xitmrsf ^isostofioii 

^^Tha Kb«m 1« both elnatic and comprahcniiTB, whlto at tbo 
BUBO tiioa prorWiag for anjailjilc Torisitioiia to m«t l<>eal fllrcum* 
ataiicea”.—A'S**!^* 

“Om of the mira fttlttiw orhkb will ttiilfe eren a ^*aiial radar 
La the twj gfffliE minotenffl* of i:l*aBlflatira io moat of tbo mbjoiitft 
trated, apeciillT topics in Indoloisy, whliib will bo of Lmmoiwi# mh* 
to librtirisiia both ^ tbs East md m tbs West THa Miihor d»»f« 
to b4 conjSTitnlatod ™ bis acelknt pstfonnaMis, The bDob 
to dnd a placi! la mrf Hbraiy, bowwsr imnU'^.—C?iirpfaf doScKo, 

<'Tb« biiaii of tbo wort Is f^tion—the Inuring of on# topk on 
Roothar tba aspwts of a sobjost, the fomw sad moda of praoatstloii 
Of subject matter . . * Pt«5m and weU-wordod ml» ore^T™ 
regardlo); the foraatlpn of clw Tunabors ^ ^ Mnoj'^ worn of 

Ssutrit Hteratnre and otbero la the fields of Hladtt PbiiciMptij mod 
religion are listed in s iystsmatie ordiWi tbos Ifiostrotitig both tbe 
OPirect: titUs of tb^se works and their relatiOQablp to oao anothcr^e 
TV ftbrary /obtroL 

fur pwhMO m «n m3 «i^#« &y ^ 

lAVwfw of PdWe fjwmiefwn, MflJfW, w» **» Pw«t3mfi« Ifo. T8» 
e, of 1933, 3tUi ISrk May, 1931. 
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SOME OPINIONa. 

BMommonded for purdinM in aU kAwI* ^ “I'®*® 

DlKctar df Publle Ipitructicii. Uiulm, m lild PinCMdin^s No. ^13 
Q. 34, dat«l 6th Aprils 

"It lu B book of HHHidoreble 'ndtio . . . TAa of AvulUng 

™ridi of book. 1. dtabordtdly d«lt irith . . Crf t«luuquo 

m fully d^t irltA comlderablo ™luo ^pt«ni 

on I^^tal itaiMlitorBiioB Bud the of Kiiidu owl Mulwm- 

madoB BBiuM”.—Jwwtofwu Steofd, 

"Tbi* book will toko u very high tank wnimB pubtioationd il«l' 
iui with the taduiioia and ptaettcol aapdrta of lihtaiy work. For 
^ fliat time, w* behove, dota aueh a work oomo from the p« of an 
Indhui ".^—United India end 

«ThB Ciauifitd Cdtdlojroe Code, Mr. & ^ l^nganath^ m 

tha fourth of a tmeful aeriw of 

Th* nilM for the iudeung of hooka and pcnodlcaiU 

bare been dealt with In detail*’.—Chrmil Seienet. 

» . . The tiaiuliloratlon codas ftw Indiun 1angi^« the 

rulM for the indexing of Indian namra will both be of coao^ei^o 
aervien 'Then again tha ra1» for dealing with the caaw « Saniknt 
Utoiature of authont writing under different 
trouble of different wrltaia using the same nam^tll h^P 
who will have to desl with this dsas of litemIuHs".—Mnwy IForW. 

"You t» hart brought ynor classifiMtiim la reiatimiiMp with 
yonr ^tein for your claarifled eatmldgua Thn eiaaailtrf form of 
■ubjec^taloEue a«B» likely to ha™ a new der^e^mt. 1 ^rd 
the dletienaiynjatalogna oa a hlnoder in the derdopmeut of the 
«CQ&Jomic4 of librariw^”— 
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SOME OPimOHS. 



tMaQ".^L4bniry AatDoiaUon Scatwd. 


-*--- j. I ^ 

luid ^ 

laftbtanci; HI JPerM, 



* 1 .^ "J* be ttf real u« til Indiui Ubruiue wtto wiab to Ibjf 
toeir ap to tbe hmt modem. etikmdikrdA of \— 

It miihoi. An unporbifit 'CODtribiitign to the i^ody of ulmlAii' 
ttntion in giptterfl , » e It ia not dlttScuLt to iippred^iite ili« foot fbit 
Itf- bu herv dttriiiod a iimplo bot powerful of 

^troctiTO iuiBljiii which will lm¥C! no oomer of a oub^ wt mwi- 
imred * Ho oEm numy throwd otwervutiaiii of Imeitst 

ftod hfl b not ofmid to hit atTn%ht from the Bhoolder , ^ * Thm io 
wtftiMy not ft book for popubtr coniiunptioit bat ia ooo wMdi ihe 
iidiDiniitimtor ihonld huTB caeuUntly at elbow, for it b a mlht of 

idoai wiiieb ahould help him in bb oxnJted collifi^,_ Th 0 

AfoiL 

'The hook U a mnaterty analyai* of the HhMtitiii% rife 

ifmdu. ; i 

‘*Tbo wP.1]- known flothoi pnvnti tho pnbjprt wilh a tbo 
uuiPtery of dofoll and a jndklooo combination of the froita 
eatonalTO *todi« and vnJmible ncppHence in tho md wbieb hit ba 
ntado hb own^.—Jtfpfwv ^conotnw JoothoL 

*-If the dwished in tbia book aw irmpuloaply followed 

out libraj-liw wsW usiti* lot of labour and mcmey whirh has been and 
ia bfuiif; Wafted on arrcpuat of tnmt imayat€fflafJo and nnaeJentific 
wof'k**.^Tkf JJoIrnfffl. 

RceommeiKleil for pnrehiue in all pehook anil enUepi-a hv >hw 
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